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PBBFACE 

The genn of thU book was fint presented in the fofm 
of public lectures deliveied at Harvard Univeisitjr in 
the spriog of 1904. To the material then presented 
mudi other material, which it was found impossible 
to put in the lectures, has been added, and the whole 
has been tfaorou^^y revised. 

It is the feding of the author that the Gredc edu- 
cation of the imperial times has not received the con* 
sideratiaa that is due to its importance. This ne^ect 
has peihaps been partly owing to the difficulty and 
uncertainty that have untfl recently attended ttie read* 
ing of many of the authors of this period. We now 
have, for libanius's qpeedies— though not yet for his 
letteis — the excellent test edition of Ridiaid Foreter, 
but of some other authois important for this subject 
there is still lacking an authoritative text 

In some measure also the neglect in question is piob- 

aUy to be accounted for by the general shadow under 

which every period of Gred: antkiuity not stricdy to 

be called 'daraical' has to some extent rested. Hap[»ly 

this shadow, wbkh is due to the very brillianqr of the 

so-called 'classical' period, has been in recent years 

somewhat dissipated. The attitude of mind that would 

see in the institutions and productions of the later age 

on^ deteriorated forms of the perfect types of the 
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viii PREFACE 

eailier age, and things therefore to be disiegaided, is 
less common now than it was fonneily. It will not 
do to dismiss the Greek education of imperial times 
widi the words 'barren' and 'superficial.' To diose 
who shared in it, it was a veiy living thing, and it was 
bound up widi die past life and die religion of Greece in 
a way which we do not find it easy fully to appreciate. 
To those living in the eastern part of die Empire the 
bdief in the past of the Greek race — that brilliant past 
that antedated the conquests of Alexander — was what 
the bdief in die pennanency of Rome was to those 
living in the western part of the Empire. It was an 
integral and vital part of their being. The education 
that rested on such a basis could not be wholly barren 
and superficial, and any system of education diat sur- 
vived and performed its part in die worid for eight hun- 
dred years certunly merits our closest scrutiny. 

Notwithstanding the insufficiency, as measured by 
modem standards, of die ancient sophistical education, 
it is wdl for us in this extremely 'practical' age to hold 
in mind the ideal which that education proposed for 
itsdf. This ideal will be found stated on page 351. 
It " received its embodiment in the man who had been 
trained, morally, intellectually, and sesthetically, to use 
his powers in the interest of the state. Such a man 
was the orator. The orator • • • was die man of broad 
learning and general culture, trained to see the distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, fmd to act with reference to 
them in the service of his irdKi^^ or native city." A life 
of service in the interest of die state was here proposed — 
a life, however, based, not on technical knowledge or 
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scientific attainments, but on a literaiy and humanistic 
training, lliough undue stress was laid in this edu- 
caticm on the sesthetic training, and though the intd- 
lectual training was, as judged by modem standards, 
defective, these facts should not be allowed to obscure 
the outlines of the ideal. 

This book is a contribution to the study of the Greek 
educaticHi 6t imperial times. Greek education, how- 
ever, was a connected whole. It is impossible fully to 
understand its later forms without having some under- 
standing of those which preceded them. For this 
reason, a short account has been given, in the earlier 
diapters, of the Athenian education in pre-Alexandrian 
times, and of the conditions which prevailed in Grecian 
lands in the last three centuries B. C. 

Exception may be taken to the use of the term Uni- 
versity as applied to the oongregaticHis of professors and 
students described in these chapters, on the ground that 
no distinct charters of incorporation were granted them. 
At Alierandria, however, the Museum was a royal 
foundation and, if it did not actually receive a charter 
from the king of Egypt, it resmibled in many other 
respects the modem university. The Capitolium at 
Constantinople, put on a new basis by Theodosius II 
m Aie fifth century, had a rigid organization and was 
under the immediate direction of the emperor. At 
other places, as at Athens and Antioch, where the edu- 
cational organization was less rigid than at Constanti- 
nople, the teadiers and the students formed a reoog- 
niied body in the community, and the teadiers were 
faom the time of the Antonines, or even earlier, granted 
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privOcigea and hdd aubject to governmental control. 
But» apart from this more formal aspect of the question» 
the essoitial dements of the university, the teachers and 
students, the spint of learning, the enthusiasm for in* 
tdlectual ideals, were present in all these centres. 
There seems, therefore, to be ample justification for the 
use of the word University b connection with them. 

The lectures which formed the nucleus of this book 
were designed, not only for professed students of educa- 
tion and of classical philolqgy, but also for those whose 
interests were more general. It is hoped that the book 
will i^peal to these three classes of readers, and that, 
while other bvestigators m tins fidd may be assisted by 
the references in the notes, those whose interests are 
less specific may, by nq^ecting the notes and reading 
the pages of the text consecutivdiy , gain a connected and 
comprehensive idea of the story of Greek education. 

I desire to express my sincere thanks to Professor 
Herbert Weir Smyth of Harvard University for his 
kindness in reading a part of the ptooi and su£x;esting 
to me a number ci improvonentB in the text To my 
wife I am indebted for ifae encouragement she gave 
me while I was writing the lectures and for hdpful 

suggestions. 

X W. H. W. 

CAMBamai; Sqitember 20^ I90II. 
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THE 

UNIVERSITIES OP ANCIENT GREECE 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The period treated in these chapters on The Univer- 
sities of Ancient Greece is the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, and the part of the world the eastern half 
of the Roman Empire — that half of it that was domi- 
nated by the Greek language and Greek civilization. 
Ancient Greece, as the term is commonly understood, 
mduded that small district in Europe which lay south of 
the Cambunian Mountains and formed the southern 
extremity of the Balkan Peninsula; it corresponded 
roughly to the modem political division of that name. 
More properiy, however, the term is applied to all those 
lands in which the Greek type of civilization and Greek 
ideals prevailed, and in this sense it included in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B. C. the islands of the Mgean Sea, 
much of the neighboring coastJand of Europe and 
Asia, and many outlying districts in various directions, 
sudi as parts of Sicily and southern Italy in the west, 
Cyrene in the south, and numerous colonies on the shore 
of the Black Sea. ^th the advent of Macedonia into 

the field of Grecian politics, Greek civilization was 
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2 UNIVERSITIES OF ANCIENT GREECE 

spread still further abroad and the bounds of Greece 
were again widened. They now included, besides the 
Balkan Peninsula and the islands of the £gean and 
eastern Mediterranean, Egypt and the adjacent parts 
of Libya, the whole of Asia Minor, with Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Arabia Petrsea, Thrace, and Macedonia. It 
is in this broadest sense of the term that the word Greece 
is used in the title of the present work. 

The period is one of great interest It was the time 
when, throughout the Empire, the old order of things 
was breaking up or dissolving and the new was taking 
its place. In the West, Roman civilization was uniting 
with German arms to form the new Roman-German 
Empire; while, in the East, that which we call Hellenism 

— ihe later Greek civilization and culture, permeated 
by the ancient Greek spirit — was slowly but surely 
giving way before the new forces of Christianity and 
Byzantinism. Strictly, this is true of only the last part 

— approximately the last half — of the period in ques- 
tion; for the spirit of Byzantinism can hardly be said to 
have made its appearance much before Ihe time of 
Diocletian, and the Christian religion was itself on the 
defensive as late as that emperor's reign, while the 
menace of the German arms was not serious in the 
eariy years of the Empire. But the seed had already 
been sown for the overthrow of the Hellenistic dviliza^ 
tion before the first convert to Christianity had been 
made in the East, and the downfall of the Empire was 
foreshadowed in the corruption, profligaqr, and ex- 
travagance of the Roman Court in the first century A. D. 
In the meantime, before the new capital had been built 
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INTRODUCTORY 3 

near the mouth of the Black Sea, and the Christian 
idigion established as. the Court religion by Constan- 
tine, and before the more serious inroads of the bar- 
barians began along the northern border of the Empire, 
Greece and Rome respectively enjoyed laige measures 
of peace and prosperity. Indeed, in the first centuries 
of the period before us, there was something like a 
genuine revival both in Roman and in Greek letters, 
and even in the later years the course of affairs was not 
always, on its face, one of steady and uninterrupted 
decline. Attached to both events — the breaking up of 
the civilization of the West and the decline and extinc- 
tion of Hellenism in the East —^ there is a tragic interest, 
and it is only when we recall that on the ruins of the 
Roman state there was to be raised by other hands a 
new civilization, embodying much of the old, and that 
the seed of Hellenism was to be preserved through the 
centuries and to fructify in modem soil, that we view 
the events in a dififerent light. 

We have to do in these chapters, not with the wan 
and bloodshed, but with the educational and social life, 
of the times. It is, indeed, not a little singular that 
Greece, just at the moment when she lost her political 
mdependence, should have established another sort of 
rule more solid and more enduring than the other. 
The contrast that is here presented is striking. In the 
6eld of government Greece had never been able to 
establish and to maintain successfully for any length of 
time a federation of states. The centrifugal force 
among the different units of which such a federation 
should have been composed was too great The Greek 
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language and education, on the other hand, fonned, in 
the later centuries of Hellenism, the strongest bond of 
union between diverse races. This it was that dis* 
tinguished these races from all barbarians, and even 
gave them a certain superiority over their Latin-edu- 
cated countrymen in the western half of the Empire. 
More than any other thing, it appealed to a national 
sentiment' 

In this study of ancient university life, the inquiry has 
been limited to those countries in which the prevailing 
language was Greek. Roman education in imperial 
times was, it b true, in die main modelled on that of the 
Greeks, and diere were teachers of Greek learning in 
Gaul, as there were teachers of Latin learning at Con- 
stantinople. On die whole, however, it seems desirable 
to keep the two fields apart, and diere is enough dis- 
tinction between the two on the basis of language alone 
to warrant this separation. 

> Lib., i. 468, 22: 'BXXifi' rit iT mU KpariSt "IXX^iwr o^t y^ ^9t69 
lUH MiXtSir rd ro% fiapfidpais dwrlwaXop, ml M4p fioi /lifsf^trai rft ydww 
A/mCov* ib,, i. 333, 8: c< d^ rati Xiypit /tSXKov 4 rb yiwm, rhv 'EXX^m 
ffXvr^v. See Rohde, Qt, Rom., p. 319, and Schmid, Or. BenaU,, 
pp. 4, 31. Greek eophistiy was a proteet against barbarism, 
and it tended to preserve the levei of culture in the andent 
world. Cf. H. C. Lodge, Scribner's Maganne, June, 1007, 
p. 068: "... I have often wondered how many people have 
stopped to consider that our language is one of the greatest 
bonds which hold the Union together, perhaps the strongest, as 
it is the most impalpable of alL ... In the language, too, lies 
the best hope of assimilating and Americanising the vast mmeos 
of immigrants who every year pour out upon our shores, for 
when these new-comers learn the language, they inevitably ab- 
sorb, in greater or less degree, the traditions and beliefs, the 
aspirations ami the modes (rf thought, the ideals and the attitude 
toward life, which that language alone enshrines." See p. 346. 
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The side of education that was most promineat in ihe 
ooituries we are to study, and the side, iheiefore, that 
will specially engage our attention, is that known as the 
9oph%$tie. The words sophistry and dophUUc are 
familiar to us in English, but we must not be misled by 
the assodaticms of the English words. Sophistiy was, 
no doubt, even among the Greeks, responsible for much 
that was pernicious in style and in form of thought, 
but it was far from being the wholly bad thing that it 
is, probably, with us. 

The phenomenon of the rise and spread of Greek 
sophistiy had a basis of fact deq> in the character of 
the Greek people, and its influence on the course of 
Gredc letters we should find it hard to overestimate. 
The Greeks were by nature a people of speakers, and 
from early times the art of oratory was highly prized 
among them. Hardly a form — we may say, no form — 
of literature arose in Greece that did not owe much of 
its distinctive character to considerations of the spoken 
word. The Greeks were also, however, a people in 
whom the sense of fitness and proportion was highly 
developed. In the old days — the days to which the 
most perfect of the works of art and literature belong — 
the poet or the philosopher, the historian or the public 
speaker, if he had a message to convey, not only chose 
the appropriate form in which to convey it, but also, 
in making use of that form, attended to the careful ad- 
justment of words and thought; neither of these two 
parts of the discourse was allowed to be out of proporw 
ti(m to the other; and in this careful adjustment of 
words and thought lay the literary perfection for which 
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the Greeks strove. But, as time went on, men came to 
see more and more of the possibilities that lay in this 
that was called language, and to observe and wonder at 
the many curious things that could be done with it; * 
then they began to cultivate literaiy style as a thing that 
was to be desired for itself. Symmetry and proportion 
were lost sight of. Perfection was no longer sought in 
the careful adjustment of words and thought, but in the 
polish and elegance of words alone. Now it was just 
this cult of style for style's sake that formed the essence 
of sophistry. Artistic excellence, we see, was still the 
ideal of the Greek, but his mental vision had become 
perverted. 

But though this was the case, the influence of sophis- 
try on the cotirse of Greek letters was far-reaching 
and important Sophistry served, by bringing back 
into favor Attic words, expressions, and peculiarities 
of language which had fallen, or were tending to fall, 
into disuse, to establish, on a basis of Attic purity, 
the form which the Greek literaiy language was to 
retain through several centuries. The old so-called 

^ The first intimation of these poaubilities was given to the 
Athenians by Gorgias, the famous orator and rhetorician, who 
oame to Athens on an embassy from Leontini in Sicily in 427 
B. C. "Being brought before the people/' says Diodorus (xii. 
63), "he spoke to the Athenians about the alliance, and the 
Athenians, who were naturally clever and fond of speech-making, 
were astounded at the strange character of his language. For 
he was the first to make use qf exaggerated and elaborate figures, 
antitheses, equally balanced clauses, rhymes, and other such 
devices — things which nowadays [the second half of the first 
century B. C] are held to snutck of over-niceness and strike one 
as ridiculous when used to excess, but were then, owing to the 
novelty of the style, deemed worthy of respect." 
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dc' authors, as Plato, Demosthenes, Isocrates, 
etc., were carefully read and studied in the schools, and 
collections of unfamiliar words and phrases, sometimes 
accompanied by explanations, were made from them. 
Some of these collections were designed to serve as a 
basis for further study, while others were meant for the 
use of those who wished to write in a pure Attic style. 
Sometimes juristic, antiquarian, or other lore was in- 
corporated in these works, which then took on the 
character of encydopsedias. It is to this kind of ac- 
tivity that we owe such works as the Lexicon of Harpo- 
cration, the Ononuuticon of Julius Pollux, and the 
^Arruuarat, or Ouidea to Correct Attic, of Phrynichus 
and Moeris, as well as lexica like those of .Mius Diony- 
nus and Fausanias, which are no longer preserved, but 
were used by the later, Byzantine, lexicographers. 
Other kinds of collections were also made under 
the influence of the sophistic schools, such as collections 
of proverbs, myths, etc., and certain grammatical works 
stood in near relation to the study of sophistry. Com- 
pilations of the class represented by the DeipnoeophieUB 
of Athenseus and the Varia Hisloria of .£lian were 
fostered in the same atmosphere. Certain forms of 
literature were of distinctly sophistic origin or develop- 
ment: the imaginary epistle, cultivated noticeably by 
Aldphron and Aristaenetus; the description' so- 
called, employed by the two Philostrati in their de- 
scriptions of pictures, and by Callistratus in his de- 
scriptions of statues; and, periiaps most important of 
all, the novd, known to us espeddly through the works 
of Hdiodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius. Probably 
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no form of literature, however, was not in some measure 
influenced by the sophistic movement, and, indeed, the 
case could not well be otherwise, when nearly everybody 
that wrote received his training in a school of sophistry. 
Even the discourses of the philosophers, though more or 
less technical in character, tended to clothe themselves 
in a language of sophistical coloring and form, and 
some authors who were comparatively free from the 
mannerisms of the sophists themselves acknowledged 
the sophbtical sway by recurring to the Attic style, 
which the sophists had established as a standard. The 
great Christian orators and writers of the fourth century, 
men like Gregory Nazianzene, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil 
the Great, John Chrysostom, were educated in the 
schoob of sophbtiy, and so the sophistic standard of 
taste in style was carried over into the Christian litera- 
ture also. 

It will be seen from what has been said that the 
sophistic movement was one of great significance in the 
history of Greek letters. A movement which thus 
a£Fected the course of a literature for several centuries 
and even exerted its influence over those who tried to 
deny its authority is one of the important events in 
the intellectual life of a nation. For a proper under- 
standing of the later ancient Greek literature — the 
literature of the last five centuries of Hellenism — an 
understanding of Greek sophistry — its meaning and 
its course — is essential. These considerations alone 
should recommend the study of this subject to our 
attention; but there are other aspects under which the 
movement of which we are speaking may be viewed* 
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The sophistic training appeals to our curiomty as a 
method of education, and the activity of the schools of 
sophistiy presents to us a most interesting phase of 
and^it Greek sodal life. It b to these two aspects of 
the movement that we purpose in these pages to direct 
our attention. We wish, in the first place, to obtain an 
idea of what the Greek higher education was like in the 
last five centuries of Hellenism, and we wish, in the 
second place, to become acquainted with the teachers 
and students of those days, to get as vivid an impression 
as possible of their activity and their personality. As a 
setting to this picture, we need also to know something 
of the course which this higher education took, and of 
the way in which it was affected by the di£Ferent streams 
of Roman politics, barbarian invasion, Christianity, and 
what has been called the spirit of Byzantinism. 

Greek education, however, was continuous. It b^gan 
probably far back of the time wh«i we begin to have 
historical records, and it continued, with modifications 
but not with interruptions, at least through the time 
that b included in these chapters. Some consideration, 
therefore, of the conditions that prevailed in the cen- 
turies preceding those in which sophistry came to the 
fore, as well as some account of the lower grades of edu- 
cation, of which the highest grade was an ou^;rowth, 
is desirable. A detailed exposition of the intellectual 
life of the eariier period, however, we shall not be 
required to give. 



CHAPTER n 

EDUCATION AT ATHENS IN THE PIPTH AND 

FOURTH CENTURIES B. C. 

Although the Greeks in many parts of the world 
b^an at an early time to take a practical interest in the 
education of thdir youth, it is with regard to the educa- 
tional life of the Athenians that we have the most in- 
formation up to, at least, the third oentuiy B. C. In 
later years, when Athens became the centre of a new, 
Hellenistic, woild, there was, among neariy all Greeks, 
a tendency, which grew stronger eveiy day, to adopt 
the principles and methods of the Athenian education. 
For these reasons we may take, as the centre of our 
inquiiy in the pre-Alezandrian period, the educational 
life of Athens. 

The education of the Athenians in the fifth centuiy 
B. C. was, as b well known, a form of training, or edu- 
cation in the strict sense, rather than a system of in- 
struction. It consisted of two parts — a training for 
the mind and character (called fAovaucij), and a training 
for the body (called yvfivcurrucij). Moi/o-mc^, music in the 
broad sense (as being any art presided over by a Muse), 
comprised reading and writing, counting, singing, and 
lyre or flute playing. For a long time the lyre was the 

only musical instrument used in the schools, but after 

10 
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the PeisiaD Wais the flute came into favor; it did not, 
however, supersede the Ijre, and in the fourth century, 
if not earlier, it fell into its former disfavor. The au- 
thors that were read in the schools were, of course, the 
poets— Homer and Hesiod perhaps first of all, and then 
the lyric poets. Toward the end of the fifth century 
the tragedians also probably came into use.' Laige 
quantities of these authors were learned by heart, and 
some of the lyric poetiy was sung to the accompaniment 
of the lyre. The chief aim of the Athenian education 
appears in the point of view from which the poets were 
studied : they were looked upon primarily, not as literary 
artists, but as moral preceptors, and were required, not 
so much to form the tastes as to develop the characters 
of the pupils. The teacher, the fpay^iMrumlfi as he was 
called, would be sure to find, in reading with his pupils 
the Homeric poems, abundant opportunity to inculcate 
lessons of morality based on the actions and words of 
the gods and heroes, while much of the lyric poetiy, of 
course, taught its own lesson and required no inters 
preter. Still, although the moral side of these poems 
was the side chiefly dwelt upon in the instruction of the 
period, it is certain that the Greeks, with all thdr 
natural sensitiveness to the charm of language, did not 
fail to recognize an educating influence in the harmony 
of sweet words, as well as in that of musical sounds. 
The training as a whole, we should say, was directed to| 
the harmonious development of the judgment, the taste,! 

> Sandyi, Hiai. CUu, Sehd., i. p. 00; Oiraid, L'J&i. cMn., pp. 
149, IfiO. Aooordmg to Ludan {Anarch., 22), the laws were 
kaniad tj heart in the time of Solon (ef. Plato, Proiag', 326 D). 
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the intelligenoe, the moral and the phyacal qualities of 
the youth.^ 

* Cf, Quint., Imt, or,, i. 8, 5. The locu9 dauiciu on the educa- 
tion of the Greek boy ib Plato, /Vota^^., 326 C-328C. ThefoUow- 
ing translation is by ProfesBor Jowett: "Education and admoni- 
tion commence in the first years iA childhood and last to the 
veiy end of life. Mother and nurse and father and tutor are 
quarrelling about the improvement of the child as soon as ever 
he is able to understand them: he cannot say or do anything 
without their setting forth to him that this is just and that is 
unjust; this is honourable, that is dishonourable; this is holy, 
that is unholy; do this ana abstain from that. And if he obesrs, 
well and good; if not, he is straightened by threats and blows, 
like a piece (^ warped wood. At a later stage they send him to 
teachers, and enjoin them to see to his manners even more than 
to his reading and music; and the teachers do as they are desired. 
And when ti^ boy has learned his letters and is banning to 
understand what is written, as before he understood only what 
was spoken, they put into his hands the works of great poets, 
which he reads at school; in these are contained many admoni- 
tions, and many tales, and praises, and encomia (^ ancient famous 
men, which he is required to learn by heart, in order that he may 
imitate or emulate them and desire to become like them. Tlien, 
again, the teachers of the lyre take similar care that their young 
disciple is temperate and gets into no mischief; and when th^ 
have taught hhn the use of the lyre, they introduce him to tt^ 
poems iA other excellent poets, who are the lyric poets; and these 
they set to music, and make their harmonies and rhythms quite 
familiar to the children's souls, in order that they may learn to 
be more gentle, and harmonious, and rhjrthmical, and so more 
fitted for speech and action; for the life (^ man in every part 
has need of harmony and rhythm. Then th^ send them to the 
master of gymnastic, in order that their bodies may better min- 
ister to the virtuous mind, and that they may not be compdled 
through bodily weakness to play the coward in war or on any 
other occasion." Cf, Luc, AnarcK^ 20 If, See also Monroe, Hiti, 
of Edue,, p. 91: "However long it mig^t take the boy to acquire 
the ability to play the lyre, mere technical skill was never the end. 
The task of the boy was similar to that of the work of the old 
bard. . . . The playing of the lyre, in the school sense, con- 
tinued to be this improvising an accompaniment in hannony 
with the thouf^t exjnessed in the passage repeated. Here was 
demanded both an insii^t and underatanding in the inteipreta- 
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Such was the type of the education of the 
jouth through most of the fifth centuiy B. C. In mat- 
ters of detail^ the education of one boy doubtless often 
differed from that of another. The sons of the rich, we 
are told/ went to school earlier, and left school later, 
than the sons of the poor, and this fact of itself implies, 
or smgests, in these cases a difference of attainment 
Again, all teachers, we may be sure, did not teach by 
the same stereo^rped method, and some, no doubt, were 
able to cany their pupils farther than others or even to 
give ihem more or less rudimentary instruction in 
branches not here indicated. Such teachers were 
Damon, Pythodeides, Agathodes, and so on — men of 
larger intelligenoe and fuller equipment than thdr 
neighbors, and so better able to carry thdr pupils along 
the lines of a more advanced instruction. 

One important aspect, however, of the educational 
life of this period we have as yet not touched upon — 
that represented by the so-called sophists. As far back 
as the time of Thales, or even earlier, men had begun to 
speculate in a rational way on the phenomena of nature 
and to study the facts of sdenoe, and from then onward 
all the great speculative writers of Greece were really so 
many public teachers. Also, the poets and others, in so 

tion of the poem and akill and creative abili^ in the eonrtnio- 
tion and peif onnanoe of its aooompaniment. In both reBpeets, 
there was a demand for individual ability and initiatiTe, and 
henoe there resulted a development of personality quite foreign 
to any preceding type of education. Indeed, it is to be doubted 
whether education as a process of developing creative power — 
power of expression, of initiative, and of appreciation — has ever 
been given a more fruitful foim." 

> Flato, Protag., 326 C. 
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far as thej showed a tendency to speculate and reason, 
may be r^rded in the same light Some of these men 
are even said to have given personal instruction, as 
Xenophanes to Parmenides/ Pannenides to Leudppus/ 
Anaxagoras to Euripides.' How true it b that in those 
days great thinkers were looked upon as teachers is 
shown by the fact that we so often in the history of 
Greek thought meet the statement that this or that dis- 
tmguished man was the pupil of this or that other dis- 
tinguished man. In many instances, perhaps, the 
fonner was influenced soldy by the writings of the 
latter, and thb may have been the case with at least one 
of the pairs just mentioned — Pannenides and Leudp- 
pus, namely. However this may be, we see that at no 
period of her history, at least subsequendy to the time 
of Thales, was Greece without some measure of what is 
commonly called ''higher learning.'' It was probably 
such learning as this that formed the staple of the 
instruction of the more advanced of the musical teach- 
ers of the day, such men as Damon and the others just 
mentioned. 

But shortly after the middle of the fifth century there 
b^gan to be apparent symptoms of a movement that was 
destined in the end to bring about an extension of 
knowledge in many directions. There was at that time 
a tendency toward the consideration of questions rdat- 
ing espedally to moral sdenoe, practical statesmanship, 
and rhetoric and grammar. The representatives of this 

* Diog. Laeri., ix. 21. 

■ See Pauly's Betd-Bncye., s. v. ImuippuM, 

•VUae 
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tendency in the second Iialf of the fifth centuiy, as wdl 
as the successors of those who up to that time had been 
the inculcatOTS of such ''higher learning'' as was then 
current, were Socrates and the sophists. These men 
were the signs of an intellectual stirring that was then 
taking place in many parts of the Greek world, and, 
while it is true, as stated, that the movement was at the 
time most noticeable in the fields of moral science, prac- 
tical statesmanship, and rhetoric and grammar, it is 
also the case that the movement was not confined to 
those fields, and that in the end the impulse was felt 
all along the line of speculative and scientific inquiry. 

The story of the fifth century sophists is well Imown, 
and it is no part of our present purpose to enter into the 
details of their lives and activity. They must not, of 
course, be confoimded with the sophists of many cen- 
turies later, whose acquaintance we shall make in the 
subsequent chapters, nor should they even be taken as 
examples of what those sophists were Uke. As we shall 
see, many characteristics the two groups did have in 
oonunon, but in many others they differed, and even 
their exact historical connection has been matter of 
controversy. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected 
with the appearance of the fifth century sophists was 
the enthusiasm with which they were everywhere re- 
ceived by the young men of Greece. We remember * 
how the young Hippocrates, having learned late one 
evening that the sophist Protagoras had arrived in town, 
was for setting off that very night to obtain an introduc- 

* Plato, PMog., 310 A. 
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tion to him; but, curbing his impatienoe for the time 
beingy he awoke Socrates the next morning before day- 
li^t by pomiding on his door, and begged to be taken 
immediately to Protagoras's quarters. We recall ^ also 
how the youthful Theages, having heard in his ooimtiy 
home of the wonderful doings of die sophists at Athens, 
was not content until he had prevailed upon his father 
to accompany him to the dty in search of one of these 
men. We are induced to ask, What was the source of 
this great enthusiasm on the part of the young men of 
Greece? For we must remember that in those days 
there was no university, with its halo of assodations and 
traditions, to attract the young man to a life of study: 
the youthful student was^then something of a pioneer 
in the field. 

One motive for seeking the society of the sophists — 
a motive which was periiaps not always consciously, 
even when actually, present — was undoubtedly the 
desire to obtain personal distinction in the state, dther 
throu^ an enlarged culture or by superior knowledge 
of statecraft ''I think he desires to become distin- 
guished in the state,'' says Socrates, when accounting to 
Protagoras for Hippocrates's motive in seeking his 
(Protagoras's) society.* 

Secondly, the personality of the sophbts and the charm 
that lay in their words were powerful motives to draw 
many to their society. ''The most of Protagoras's fol- 
lowers," says Socrates,* ''seemed to be fordgners; for 

> [Plato], Theag., 121 B-122 A. 

' Plato, Proiag,, 316 C. Theagei deiiied to be made dever, or 
wiae (^0^, Theag,, 121 D). 
* Plato, ProU»g.t 315 A. 
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these the sophist brings with him from (he various 
cities tfuough which he passes, channing them, like 
Orpheus, with his voice, and thej, charmed, follow 
where the voice leads/' 

But, after all else has been said, who will deny that to 
intellectual curiosity is to be ascribed a large part of 
this enthusiasm? The Greeks, though displaying at 
times a distrust and intolerance of strange doctrines — 
we remember the execution of Socrates and the banish- 
ment of Protagoras and others — were on the whole an 
intellectually curious race, wide-«wake to new impres- 
aons and ready to follow out new lines of thought 
The time, as has been remarked, was one of intellectual 
ferment, and many an eager youth must have had pre- 
sented to his imagmation by the professions of the 
sophists the prospect of wandering in new worids of 
ideas, full of undefined possibilities, lying beyond the 
horizon of his present knowledge, ^tness the im- 
patience of the Student in the Clovds ^ at being inters 
rapted in his studies by Strepsiades — for this scene, 
thou^ a travesty, must have had some basis of fact 
Witness also the rapt wonder and respect with which, 
in the Protagoras,* the followers of Hippias, gathered 
about their master's chair, ply the distinguished man 
with questions — questions about the universe and 
nature — and listen to his words as thou^ they were 
the words of some oradc li^tness, finally, the eager 
interest with which on many occasions the young meil 
of Athens leave their sports to come and engage ud 
abstract discusaons with SocrateSi and the ready recep^ 

*lz^ff. *3i5a 
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tiveness they display to new ideas. Pew things con- 
nected with the earlier education of the Greeks are 
more interesting and instnictivei and few throw greater 
light on the intellectual life of the later centuries, than 
the manner in which these men — Socrates and the 
sophists alike — were received in Greece by the younger 
generation. In view of the enthusiasm, the eagerness 
for new ideas and new facts, the intellectual curiosity, 
which the young men of this age displayed, we do not 
find it difiScult to understand how in the following cen- 
turies the philosophical and riietorical schools of Athens 
were filled with students from all quarters of the worid. 
The influence of Socrates and the sophists on the 
course of Greek education was immense. Not only did 
the instruction that was given in the school of the 7/mi/*- 
fAariar^, or elementary teacher of letters, undergo some 
changes and become greatly broadened, but a number 
of new subjects were brought within the range of in- 
struction. With the increase in the number of subjects 
that were taught, there came also a tendency to differ- 
entiate these subjects into graded groups. In the fifth 
century, reading and writing, counting, music in the 
narrower sense, and gymnastics, had answered for 
neariy all pupils; in the fourth century, or soon after, we 
find the education of the youth divided into three 
periods: certain studies he regularly takes in the first 
period, certain others in the second, and certain others 
in the third. If we do not press the parallelism between 
this system and modem systems too strongly, we may 
perhaps caU the first period the period of elementary or 
primary instruction, die second the period of secondary 



"-^ 
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instructioiiy and the third the period of collq^e or tini- 
versity instruction. We are not, however, to under- 
stand that these grades were, at least at an eariy date, 
sharply defined, or that there was any hard and fast 
system to which dU boys alike were subjected. Between 
the first two grades, especially, there was probably much 
overiapping of instruction, and the line of demarcation 
may here have been not always easy to find. This is 
the form, however, to which the Athenian education 
in the fourth century B. C, or in the time immediately 
following, approached, and, with some modifications, it 
was the f onn which probably prevailed m most Grecian 
cities down to the time when all pagan t^'iaching in the 
worid at large ceased, in the sixth century A. D. 

We are also not to believe that the change here in- 
dicated took place in a day. Probably before the end 
of the fourth centuiy something like a graded system — 
a graded system in the limited sense mentioned — had 
become establishedy but in any case the change, we are 
to think, was a development rather than a premeditated 
innovation. The end was not to be for many centuries 
to come, and in the meantime Greek education was to 
be still further broadened by the accesrion of new in- 
formation which resulted from the scholastic movement 
in the period following the conquests of Alexander.^ 

' A i^raded flyfltem is diBtmetly mentioiied in the AsMhuu 
(366 1>-^7 A), a Platonic dialogue of uncertain date and author- 
Bhip, and in an extract from Teles (of the end (^ the third cen- 
tuiy B. C: see Clhrist, Or. LU., p. 684), contained in Stobaeus 
(Fhr., 98, 72). Although these notices are probably both later 
than tiie fourth century, the statement contained in the text, that 
"before the end of the fourth century something like a graded 
qrstem had become established/* represents what is, on eveiy 
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Can we, then, form any more exact idea of the 
dianges that took place in the Athenian education in 
the fourth century B. C. and the centuries following? 
One of the subjects the study of which was specially 
promoted by the sophistic movement was grammar. 
Grammar — taken in the sense in which we use the 
term, for it was also used by the scholars of the Alex- 
andrian time in a far broader sense, to include eveiy- 
thing that pertained to the critical study and interpreta^ 
tion of the poets — grammar in our sense of the word 
was sedulously cultivated in the centuries following the 
early sophists, and a mass of fact and theory relative to 

ground of probability, the truth. We know that the academic 
studies, philoaophy and rhetoric, were aheady under way in this 
century, and, with the impulse given by the sophists to the study* 
of the sdenoes, the latter must soon, it would seem, have taken 
their place between the academic studies and those oi the el^- 
mentary grade. See, further, on this subject, Girard, L'Ed. 
aihin,, pp. 221-240. As the two passages referred to above are 
of interest, they are here translated. " Now when the hay/' saya 
Socrates in the Axiochu9, ''after experiencing sore trouble, has 
reached the age of seven, there are set over him, with their 
tyrannising ways, the pedagogue, the teacher of reading and 
writing (ypafifiartrriif), and the training-master; when he has 
grown older (a^M^Mv a^), the 'critic' (or 'grammarian,' 
Kfitruc69), the geometer, the tactician, and a wh^e swann of 
masters; finally, when he has been enrolled as an ephebus, the 
eoimete with his threats of punishment, then the Lyceum and the 
Academy, the rule of the gymnaaiarch, the rod, and unmeasured 
evils." The passage from Teles is as follows: "When he has 
escaped from the hands of the nurse, he is taken in charge by 
the pedagogue, the training-master, the teacher of reading and 
writing, the music-teacher, and the drawing-master. When he 
has advanced in age (rpodyn ^Xar(a), he receives, further, the 
arithmetician, the geometer, and the horse-trainer. . . . When 
he has become an ephdbus, he then stands in dread of the 
owfnsfs, the training-master, the drill-seigeant» and the gyn^ 
natiareh.'* 
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words, tlidr fonns, etc, was accumulated and codified. 
Much of this matter must have worked its way into the 
instruction of the elementaiy teacher. In fact, we find 
the young pupil of the time of Dionysius of Halicanuis- 
sus, toward the end of the first century B. C, put, at the 
yeiy beginning of his schooling, before he had even 
learned to read and write, throuj^ i^ systematic course 
of grammar, such as it would have becai impossible for 
the boy of the time of Socrates to be taught^ Much 
else also of the multifarious knowledge accumulated by 
the scholars of the Aleacandrian time was probably, at 
least as early as this, made use of by the ypafjLfAarumis, 
more especially in that part of his course which had to 
do with the reading and expounding of the poets, and 
we can hardly believe that, even in respect to methods, 
the elementaiy instruction would long remain un- 
affected by the general spirit of scholandiip. 

* In view of prasent-day methods, it is intetesting to see how 
the Greek boy, in the time of Dionysius, was taught to read. 
^When we leam grammar," says Dionysius (De aim. vi die. in 
Dem., 62, p. 1116; e/. De eomp. verb., 26, p. 211), ''we take up 
first the names of the elementary sounds, osdled letters; then the 
forms and values of the letters. After we have learned these, we 
pass to flyllables and their changes, and, these having been mast- 
ered, to the parts oi speech — nouns, veibs, and connectives, 
together with their affections — long and short quantities, ao- 
eents both acute and grave, gendm, cases, numbers, modal 
endingi, and a thousand other thing§ d that sort. After we 
have compassed the knowledge d lUl these, then, and not till 
then, do we b^gin to write and to read — qrllable by syllable 
at first, and slowly, as the habit is as yet new to us, but, as 
time goes on and continued practice gives strength and confi- 
dence to the soul, smoothly and with ease; and whatever book 
one puts into our hand, we then read at sig^t (4m M^<*)» with- 
out going l^aek over all those rules that we have learned." See 
Girard, L'Sd, oCfcifi., pp. lao. 220. 
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^ In the fourtho^tuiy B. C. — possibly not far from 
the middle of the century, though the exact date is 
naturally uncertain — a new subject was introduced 
into the elementary course in various Greek cities — 
drawing. ''The subjects/' says Arislode/ ''by which 
it is customary to educate children, are, we may say, 
four in number :fletters, gymnastics, music, and, in 
some places, a fourth subject, drawing'^ and the fact 
is corroborated by other evidence.* The introduction 
of drawing into die curriculum of the primary school 
was perhaps not direcdy due to the sophistic impulse; 
we are told by Pliny ' that the movement started at 
Sicyon. In at least one place — Teos — comedy seems 
to have been read in the schools in the second century 
B. C, and it m^y later have been so at Athens.^ 



> PAU., V. (viii.) 2, 8 (p. 1337 b). The reason that Aristotle 
gives for the teadiing of drawing is that a knowledge of this sub- 
ject not only prevents our being cheated in our dail^ oommereial 
interoourse with men, but also enhances our appredation of 
physical beauty. Oompare Herbert Spencer, An Aiitobiogropihy, 
vol. i. ch. zi. p. 233: '"The practice of drawing or modeUx^ 
is to be encouraged not merely with a view to the worth of the 
things produced, for, in the great majority of cases, these will 
be worthless; but it is to be encouraged as increasing the ap- 
preciation of both Nature and Art. There results ftom it a 
revelation (^ natural beauties (^ foim and colour which to undis- 
ciplined perceptions remain invisible; and there results, also, a 
greatly exalted enjojrment of painting and sculpture. The 
pleasure which truthful rendering gives is increased by inoreasiqg 
the knowledge of the traits to be rendered." 

* Stob., Flat,, 08, 72. 

'i\r. ff., zzzv. 77 ^rophfoen, hoc eti pietwra in biiso, perhaps 
painting). 

*See Girard, L^SHi. aiKhL, pp. 150, 161. In Isoerates's view, 
music, grammar, and all other introductory studies had simply 
ft disciplinary value (De aniid., 265-267). See p. 33. 
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Other changes doubtless oocuned in the elementaiy 
instruction of the Greeks in the period from the fourth 
to the first century B. C, both in respect to matter and 
in respect to methods. ^jMusic, for instance, was orig- 
inaUy taught because it was considered to be a form 
of education for the soul, but in Aristode's time 
most people studied it to give themselves and thdr 
friends pleasure. Such a change in the point of view 
musty we should say, have resulted in a change in the 
character of the instruction.* As early^ as the ^ time 
of Aristophanes a new tendency in music was de- 
plored.' 

In the seco^^^^sriod of his ^duca^QO the youth of 
these later centuries came under the direction of several 
inftaicjprs. First in point of importance, perhaps, was 
the icpmsak, the 'critic/ or, as he was later also called, 
the ypafAfiarucJif the teacher or expounder of literature, 
especially poetic literature (not to be confounded with 
the7pa/Afiarf^Ti79,orelementaiyteacherof letters).' The 
instruction of the ypafA/jLariar^ probably did not extend 
very far into the jregion of exposition, though, where 
every teacher was free to teach what he could and chose 

> Aiistot., PdU., V. (vui.) 2, 3 (p. 1837 b). 

' In the famous paasa^ in the CUmdi, 067 ff. The ample 
hymns of an eaiiier time had given place to a more oomplieated 
miuic, full of strange variations. 

* [Flato], AxioehuMf 366 E. On the words KptruAt and yp^Whi- 
rucAt, and the duties of the 'grammarian^' see Sandys, Hiti, 
Cla». SehU,, I pp. 6-11; Girard, L'id, otMn., pp. 224-227; 
Quint., InM, or,, i. 4 ff, Gregory Naiiansene (zliii. 23) gives the 
foUowhig as the 'grammarian's' duties: "to Greeiae the tongue, 
gather informationt regulate metres, and set down the laws for 
poems." 
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to, it may often have tended to encioaeh on the field of 
the jpafifiarucik. * In general, however, wh^ the 7pafi- 
/Aario-n^ left off, the jpafifAaruetk began, ^^le special 
field of the latter was the exMpition and illustration of 
the poets, but the range of his instruction was broad 
and included questions from many fields — ^^^ranmiar, 
metre, histoiy, morals, science, etc. |Much attention 
was given to dear enunciation and good expressions^ 
The texts of the authors read were discussed and ana- 
lyzed, and b ^utiei of style and thought were pointed 
out and coounented upon. Sometimes lit^^y^j^re- 
dations were attempted. In illustrating and expound- 
inghis authors, the teadier would take the opportunity 
to communicate to his pupils a mass of jn^qnuian and 
other lore, would discuss questions of ety molog y and the 
meaning of words, and would at times, doubtless, sug- 
gest emendations of the text As time went on, the dig- 
nity and importance of the ypaf/kfumxtk increased, and 
in the later centuries of pagan education he became in 
many dties a recognized factor of the university, with 
imperial or munidpal appointment.^ 

Other teachers whom the pupil encountered in the 
secondary grade were the geometer and the arithme- 
tidan.' Geometry had been in great favor as early 
as the fifth century, as is evident from many passages in 
Plato and from Aristophanes, but in the fourth century, 
or shortly after, it beoune a recognized branch of edu- 



* Eipeeially was this so in later times. Libanius, between the 
of fifteen and twenty, studied under a Ypa/MiarMTt(f (lib^ 
i. 0, 14; e/. %b., ep,, 408). 
' [PUtoL AxiochiM, 366 E; Stob., Flat,, 08, 72. 
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cation, aad was taught by special teachers. The arith- 
metic that was taught by the arithmetician we should 
probably undeistand as something more advanced than 
the simple counting whic^had formed a part of the in- 
struction of the ^paiuiuvrurrtfi in the fifth century. Still 
other branches of study, as astrM omy and |geoffl a[diy. 
came to the fore in the fourtE^entu^ and the centuries 
that followed/ though the beginnings of these studies, 
as of those that have alrea^ been mentioned, reached 
hi back of that tune. 

One feature of the education that has here been 
sketched deserves special attention — the great stress 
that was laid in it on the cultiv ation of the voice. 
Reading meant, for the Greek boy^^t reading silendy, 
but reading aloud (avayiyiwrx^iv). From his eariiest 
school-days, he was taught to utter his words clearly and 
distinctly, and to read with proper emphasis and ex- 
pression. Most of the elementaiy instruction, and 
probably much of the more advanced, was given orally, 
and the boy was required to recite his lesson rather than 
to write it All this is, of course, in accordance with the 
practice of the whole Greek people, to whom the spoken 
word was ever of greater importance than the writ- 
ten; it also accounts in part for the great vogue of 
the later sophists, among whom the cultivation of 
utterance and dramatic expression combined 
harmonious language was developed into an 
art 

The age at which the boy at Athens, and probably in 
most odier Grecian cities, was first sent to school was 

> Cf. Giiard, L'id. aMn,, pp. 227-231. 
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about ^sfi.^c^.' The length of his stay depended on 
many considerations^ not least of which^ we may be- 
lieve, were the means and condition of his parents. At 
the age of dA teen he became a t AfhAna^ l^y^l lv of atp , 
and was {ESTtaken in hand by the state and enrolled 
in the col]^eof the epM^ He was also ready, at about 
the same age, to take up one or both of the two higher 
branches of learning — philoqo^^^jgd Aetoric. For 
it was these two, philosopl^ and rhetoric, w&ich,^start- 
ing, at the time of the sophistic movement, from a 
single stream, reached forth, as it were in two arms, into 
the succeeding centuries, and formed the two great 
branch^ of aoidemic study. In the earliest of these 
centuries they touched, on one side, the state institution 
of the ephebi. To the consideration of these three sub- 
jects, therefore,^hilosophy, riietoric, and the ephebic 
coU^g^we must devote a few pages before proceeding 
further. 

Of the various schools of philosophy that were 
founded at Athens and elsewhere by the followers of 
Socrates, after the death of the latter, none survived 
to have an independent existence, except the four great 
sdiools, the AcajgMc, &e,Perip atetic, the Stoic, and 
the Epicurean .* Almost thewhole philosophical in- 

' The author of the Axioehva aeta it at seven (see p. 19, n. 1). 
In the second oentuiy A. D. it is stated to have been six or 
seven (Soranus, An ob9., 92); in the fourth century A. D., 
before five (Joh. Chrjrs., vol. iii. 109 Migne). At twelve, accord- 
ing to Soranus, the hoy was sent to the 'grammarian ' and the 
geometer. 

'The Qynic teaching had for a long time great influence, and 
Qynics swarmed in Grecian lands as late as the second century 
A. D. Pynioism, however, tended to merge into Stoicism, and 
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stniction of the dght oeDturies or more from the time of 
Plato to the dosiiig of the Neo-Platonic school of phi- 
losophy at the begimiing of the sixih century A. D. was 
oomiected with these four schook or with some one or 
more of them, and up to the time of Augustus, at 
least, Athens continued to be the head-quarters of this 
instruction. For it was here that the schools had been 
established and it was here that they had their ooiv 
poraib existence. 

The first of the four schools to be established at 
AAAna^TOA^ij^ l^l^imln Its fouudcr was Plato. 
When, in,847| Plato died,, he bequeathed hb house and 
its belongings, near the grove of the Academy, where 
he had been accustomed, during the last forty years of 
bis life, to teach and converse, to his nephew Sp eusippus , 
who, at his death, bequeathed them to his pupils, or, in 
trust, to his successoriJS^enocntfes. The estate thus 
passed into the hands, and became the property, of the 
school in a corporate capacity. The members of the 
schod foimed a rdigi oiis brothe rhood — a 6laa^ — 
based on a worship of tSe Muses. Its Head, or leader, 
called die $chdaireh (^<^^-a^>X09), was, in each case, either 
appointed by the preceding scholarch, or was chosen by 
the school itself, after the latter's death, and perhaps in 
accordance with his reconmiendation.^ The purpose of 

the lack of a distinct school of Q^micisin in the second century 
A. D. is attested by the failure of Marcus Aurelius', when he at that 
time oiganiied the philosophical department of the Univenity at 
Athens (see p. 02), to make provision for a school d that sect. 
* Zeller, PhU, d. Qri&ck., ii. 1, pp. 985, 086. Xeuocrates was 
ehosen by Tote d the students after Speusippus's death (/ndsx 
HereuUm,^ 0, 7). Occasionally a schoUtfoh abdicated during his 
lifetime. 
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the aodety was twofold: science inquiry by the me ni« 
KftTft injnninmnn il^^ « he traM ^fofi^of faiowledg e by 
instr uction .' At stated intervals banquets were held, to 
which guests were invited from without 

The foundation of the Peripatetic school, which was 
established some years later, near the Lyceum, by 
Theophrastus, the follower of Aristotle, was similar to 
that of the Academic. This, too, was a religious founda- 
tion, and the property was held in trust by a number of 
the members. The method of appointment to the 
headship of this school seems to have varied. Straton, 
the successor of Theophrastus, appointed in his will 
Lyoon, and expressed the hope that the members of the 
school would acquiesce in this choice. Lycon left the 
selection of his successor to ten of his most trusted 
friends and pupils. In this school, too, provision was 
made for banquets.* 

The S^sLSchool, though it had a name, had no local 
habitation such as the other schools had./ Its members, 
to be sure, frequented, in the earlier part of its career, 
the Painted Stoa, but it acquired (go private properW 
and was not incorporated. It continued, however, to 
have an independent existence, and perhaps, in other 
respects than those mentioned (except, of course, in the 
matter of its tenets), it differed Uttle from its rival 
schools. 

' When the philosophical aohoola began to compete with the 
schools of rhetoric for the young men ii all lands, they claimed 
to offer the only proper training for life, and so a new purpose was 
then added (see pp. 72; 79, n. 1). 

» Zeller, PhU. d. Oried^., ii. 2, pp. 807 ff., 926. For Stiaton and 
Lyoon, see Diog. Laert., v. 62, 70. 
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(Die Epicurean school started on its career with the 
hou«» and garden of its founder, Epicurus,; but this 
property *seenis in the course of time to have been, at 
least in part, dissipated.^ The members of the school, 
foUowing the directions contained in Epicurus's wiH, 
met once a month to enjoy a commemorative banquet, 
and, besides, cdebrated with an annual feast their 
founder's birthday, t^picurus seems to have appointed 
his own successor and to have contemplated that future 
Heads of the School would do likewise; though at a 
later time (121 A. D.) it appears that in case the person 
thus appointed proved to be an unfortunate choice, 
he could be set aside and another appointed in his 
stead by vote of the students.' 

We see that each of these schools (with the exception, 
apparently, of the Stoic school) started with a certain 
amount of private property, and was therefore on the 
way toward being on an independent and self-supporting 
basis. From time to time, in the case of at least one of 
them — the Academic school — and peihaps in the 
case of others, bequests were made by generous patrons 
of learning, and thus still further means were provided 
for study. Before long the teachers b^an to take fees 
from their students; this had been done by the sophists 
in the fifth century, but Aristippus, the Cyrenaic, is 
said to have been the first to introduce the custom into 
a school, and his example was followed by Speusippus, 
the nephew of Plato.' 

* In Gioero's time the garden was in the handB of a disUn- 
guiahed Roman. See Zeiler, PhU. d, Qri&th.^ ili. 1, p. STO, n. 1. 

> Dipg. Laert., x. 17; Deasau, /nae. Ltd, m(., ti. 2, 1006, No. 7784. 

• DiQg. Laert., ii. 66; iv. 2; Luc., ViL oud., 24. 
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With iq;aid to the interoal management of die 
schools, it would naturally be to the advantage ^of all 
members of any one of them to have as thdr Head one 
who could preserve harmony and command respect 
among the members themselves. ''And I leave my 
"garden walk/' wrote Lyoon, the third scholaich of the 
Peripatetic school, in his will/ " to those of my asso- 
ciates who have signified that they wish to use it — 
Bulon, Callinus, Ariston, Amphion, Lyoon, Python, 
Aristomachus, Heradeius, Lycomedes, and my nephew 
Lycon. Let them elect as their Head the one whom 
they think most likely to remain attached to the pur- 
suit of philosophy and most able to hold the school 
together. And let the rest of my associates co-operate 
with these, both for my sake and for the sake of the 
place.'' (^The other members were supposed, in a spirit 
of loyalty, to subordinate themselves to the Head, 
while they probably also gave instruction as under- 
teachersJ Sometimes, thou^ perhaps rarely in these 
earlier years, a member separated himself entirely 
from the school and set up a schod of his own.' 

The purpose of these detaib has been to show what 
one of the earliest forms of collie in Greece was like.A 
iTo these schools, or colleges, during the first three hun- 
ared years after their foundation, students of all ages 
came, in great numbers, from all quarters of the Greek 
world, and, during a part of that time, from the West- 
em worid as well ; while, as we shall see later, the schools 

* Diog. Laert., v. 70. 

' See Zumpt, C/e6er den BetUmd d. phU, Sckvl., p. 30. In 
generaly for the hiBtory and external condition ci thephUoflophioal 
•ohools, see this artide. 
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fonned, in the second and third centuries after Christ, 
a part of the Umversity of Athens. ^ It is beyond our 
purpose to discuss here the tenets of the different sects, 
but we may observe, in passing, ^at the schools canied 
on in several directions the impulse given to study by 
Socrates and the sophists — noticeably in the direc- 
tions of ethical, metaphysical, and scientific inquirjt) 

Let us now turn to the second of the three forms of 
coU^e established in these eariy centuries on Grecian 
soil — the school of rhetoric. The race of sophists did 
not end with those distinguished members of it who 
lived in the second half of the fifth century, but of those 
who lollowed in the fourth century none gained such 
distinction, or influenced so greatly the course of Greek 
education, as one who, while inveighing bitterly against 
the sophists of his day, was himself perhaps the greatest 
of the sophists either of that or of the preceding age — 
Isocrates. 

IsoQfates was bom in 436,^. C. and studied under 
some of the most famous teachers of his time — Pro^ 
/CagQ(as2Pi!Q4icus, Goigias, Theramenes — besides being 
mfluenced strongly by Socrates.l After completing his 
education, he became a logographer, or professional 
writer of law speeches, and this profession he practised 
for a number of years, until about 390 or a little before 
that time. /He then turned his atten^on to the teaching 
of rhetoric, and opened a school, at first, it is said, at 
Chios. 1 Shortly after he removed to Athens and set up 
a school there^ He did not die until 338, and so for 
about half a century his school at Athens was a gath- 
ering-point and centre of attraction for those who 
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wished to be educated in the higher gented learning of 
the day. Students flocked thither from all parts of the 
Greek world, and many of them were, or became in 
later years, famous — the statesmen Timotheus, son of 
G>non, and Leodamas; the orators Lycurgus, Hyper- 
eides, and Isaeus; the historians Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus; and many others^ 

f Isocrates charged for his course, which lasted from 
three to four years, 1,000 drachmae ($180).; like the 
sophists against whom he inveigl^, he professed to 
prepare young men for the /duties of public life, but» 
unlike them, he attained his object rather by educating 
the mind and character of his pupils than by supplying 
them with a mass of ready-prepared material.) The 
means to this preparation was the study of rhetoric and 
eloquence, or, in one word, oratory. yisocrates taught 
his subject, not as a cut-and-dried system, but as a 
pkUoaopky^wliddi was to be adapted to the aptitude 
and ability of the individual student. We see, in 
Isocrates's attitude toward his subject, again a partial 
eicplanation of the great vogue which riietoric later had 
in the educational curriculum of the Greeks. Rhetoric, 
correctly taught, not only formed the accomplished 
orator or advocate, but educated the taste, the ]udg> 
ment, and the character. The form of eloquence to 
which Isocrates gave his special attention was neither 
the deliberative, such as was used in the pubUc assem- 
blies, nor the juristic, but the so-called epideictic, or 
display oratory — that form that was suited to the ex- 
pounding of great political subjects of common interest 
In comparing Isocrates's sdiool with the schools of 
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philosophy, we notice certain important di£Perenoes. In 
the first placeXisocrates's school devoted less attention 
to foim.) The schools of philosophy were, generally 
speaking, corporations possessed of landed property 
and having a regular succession in the headship. / The 
school of Isocrates was an assemblage of students drawn 
together by the name of one man and acknowledging, 
apparently, no other bond of union except a common 
admiration for their master and a common desire to 
profit by his instruction.^ We notice, secondly, that the 
teaching in the school of Isocrates was, on the one hand, 
less jpficulative, and, on the other hand, less t echnic al 
and sdentific than the teaching in the schools of plii- 
losophy became. It was a form^ol traiqbg, and it pro- 
vided a broad jmdjibentl culture. Other subjects, such 
as mathematics, the sciences, histoiy, were only pre- 
'paratoiy studies, not ends in themselves; they provided 
at best a technical education. We should say, then, 
that the rhetorical school contained more of the de- 
ments of permanency yi the Greek world, for the reason 
that it answered more nearly to the genuinely Greek 
conception of educatioj^ — a preparation for active life 
in the service of the state on the basb of the perfect 
development of the individual.^ The emphasizing of 

* Though the general tendency at this time was toward a more 
individufdiatic oonoeption of education, there wae little that was 
individualistio in the sophistical education of the first five centu- 
ries after Christ. Here is Isocrates's view of the educated man 
{Panaih,, ^Jf.)', "Whom, then, do I call educated, since I re- 
fuse this name to those who have learned only certain trades, or 
certain sciences, or have had only certain faculties developed? 
First, those who manage well the daUy affairs of life as they arise, 
and whose judgment is accurate and rarely errs when aiming at 
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this fact at a time when the bounds of knowledge wefe 
widening in eveiy direction, and education was under- 
going a process of transformation^ is one of the import- 
ant services which Isocrates rendered to the cause of 
education. Otherwise also his influence was important : 
he made, namely, oratory one of the regular studies of 
the Grecian youth, and thus opened the way to that 
wonderful expansion of oratorical studies which took 
place in the second century after Christ Of Isocrates's 
influence on the literary prose style of the Greeks, 
though it was most important, we are not here con- 
cerned to speak. 

When Isocrates died — or even before he died, for 
he was ninety-^ght years of age at the time of 



the eipedient. Then, those who aasoeiate in dignified and hon- 
orable fashion with aU with whom they oome in contact, beariqg 
easily and good-naturedly what is unpleasant or offensive in 
others, and softening, as much as possible, their own asperities 
of manner. Further, those who never become the slaves of 
pleasure, and who by misfortunes are not unduly oast down — 
bearing themselves in their presence manfully and in a manner 
worthy of our common nature. Fourthly, and most important 
of all, those who are uncomipted by gdbd fortune and do not lose 
their heads and become arrogant, but, retaining control of 
themselves as intelligent beings, rejoice not less hi the goods 
they have acquired at their birth By their own nature and 
intelligence than in the benefits that have been oast in Hbeir 
way by chance. Those whose souls are in permanent and har- 
monious accord, not with one of these things, but with all of 
them, these, I say, are wise and perfect men, possessed of all the 
virtues. This is my opinion with regard to educated men." 
Elsewhere he tells us what sophistry does for a man {De antid., 
204): "Some (i. «., of those who associate with sophists) are 
turned out perfect masters (t. «., of the art of sophistry); some, 
able teachera; while those who have chosen to live a private life 
are rendered more cultivated in their intercourse with others 
than they were before, and more exact judges and oounsellorB of 
speech than the majority of men." 
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death — ^^ school passed out of existence, but the 
influence of the man and his teaching survivea)and 
affected strongly the subsequent course of rhetorical 
education. Shortly after 330, iEschines is said to have 
transplanted the study of oratory to Rhodes. During 
the succeeding centuries oratory continued to be taught 
in the schools of Asia, and probably also to some extent 
in those of Athens. 

*'The third form of college which we have to consider 
is the G>llege of the E^hdn. The Greek word i4^fic^ 
signifies primarily one who has arrived at mahirUy. 
The legal age of maturity was, at Athens, dg hteen , and 
the time from his dghteenth birthday (or from the be- 
ginning of the Attic official year that followed his 
eighteenth birthday) to his tw entietlu birthday (or to 
the beginning of the Attic official year that followed his 
twentieth birthday) the AthemwyoutlLjtassed in an 
apprentic esJiip of arms to the state.p During this whole 
period he was called an ipTi/Soi. The whole body of 
young men who were at any time serving in this ap- 
prenticeship constituted the College of the EphAi. 
VThen the Athenian youth was about to enter upon his 
nineteenth year, he presented himself, first before the 
dtizens of his deme, and then before the fiovXi^, to be 
examined relative to his age and his parentage. It 
having been proven that he was really eighteen, and 
^that he had been bom of Athenian parents, his name 
was entered on the official roister of his deme and he 
became a citizen forthwith. The first duty of the newly- 
enrolled i^fia9 was to take the ephebic oath, which 
bound him not to dishonor the arms which he bore, 
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not |o desert his companion in battle, to fight for his 
gods and his home, to advance the interests of his 
country, to submit to the rule of those above him, to 
obey the existing laws and oppose all who attempted to 
break them, and to respect the religion of his ancestors} 
He then entered upon the course of discipline which 
formed the curriculum of the college and was designed 
to make of him one who could, in time of necessi^, 
defend his coimtiy. The first year was a year of pre^ 
liminary training; the recruit was then to be broken in. 
teesides receiving instruction in the ordinary athletic 
'exercises of the gymnasium, he was taught die use of 
the bow, the javelin, etc., was, in some cases at least, 
made to aigage in horse-riding and rowing, and was 
trained in the various military manoeuvres and format 
tions.^ ^t the end of the first year, he received from the 
state a buckler and lance, and was then put on patrol 
and guard duty along the frontier and in the various 
forts of Attica;*' at the same time he still continued his 
military practicej At many of the public festivals the 
ephebi appeared in a body and took part in the pro- 
ceedings, their presence and manoeuvres adding much 
to the pomp of the occasion. 

Such, roughly, seems to have been the ephebic sys- 
tem as it was up to about the banning of the third 
centuiy B. C. (We see that it was almost wholly jQiUn 
tary in character and that it was a state institution^ 
The various instructors — the veuSorptfifi^, or instructor 
in gymnastics, the m\ofjuix<^, or instructor in the use of 
arms, the iucovruri^, or instructor in the art of javelin- 
throwing, the To{<^9, or instructor in bowmanship, and 
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others — were appointed and remunerated by the state. 
Hie aw^povurrat, or superintendents, who were com- 
missioned to oversee the morals and conduct of the 
^hebiy were state-appointed officials, and the whole 
* college was probably under the general supervbion and 
control of the trrpan^yol (the * generals/ the most im- 
parent of the Athenian magistrates) and the Areopagus. 
Had the collie been nothing more than this, it would 
not call for our special attention here. In the course of 
time, however, it underwent fpertain changes. [^tToward 
the close of the fourth century, with the decline of the 
military spirit in Greece, and the advent of new con- 
ditions, apprenticeship in the coU^e, it would seem, 
ceased to be obligatory on all who were entitled to 
cany arms, and the time of service was reduced from 
two years to one year. / Still later, toward the end of 
tile second century B. C. apparentiy, foreigners b^an 
to be admitted to the collie, and from that time on 
thqr appear in great numbers on the coll^ rolls. 
Not only this, but intellectual studies became a part 
of the curriculum of the collie. We learn from 
the inscriptions — for it b from inscriptions that we 
gain the most of our information with rq;ard to the 
ephebi — that the members attended the lectures of 
philosophers, rhetoricians, and * grammarians,' in the 
gymnasia of the dty, in a body and under the leadership 
of their Director. ^The Director was, in these later 
times, known as the icwriuffrrfi^ and his duties were to 
oversee the health of the students, to maintain discipline 
among them, to conduct them to their lectures in the 
gymnasia, to attend to their assignment to the various 



/ 
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military posts, etc. (Every year the outgoing ephebi 
presented to the gymnasium known as the Ptolemaian, 
which was probably founded through the liberality of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus not long after 300 B. C./ a hun- 
dred books, as a contribution to the collie library.f 
At the end of the term of their apprenticeship, the ephebi 
appeared before the Council — the fiovkij — and gave 
ao exhibition of their proEdency in the use of amuy 
There seems also to have been some arrangement 
whereby examinations or exhibitions, either regular or 
occasional, were held in certain intellectual studies as 
wdl — granunar, geometry, rhetoric, and music are 
those mentioned. It seems possible that, in this later 
period, provision was also made for the preparation of 
students for the ephebic college. If soothe gymnasium 
called the Diogeneian, founded probably in the third 
century B. C, Was the place where this preparation was 
provided, and the studies mentioned above may have 
been those, or a part of those, in which the candidate 
was required to pass a successful examination before 
he was admitted to the coUege.^^ 

* For the ephebio college, eee Girard, L'ild. aHUn., pp. 271- 
327, 339-342; the article ephM in DarembeiK and Sato's Dio- 
tionary; Dumont, Ettai ntr I'iphibie attique; W. DittMibeiger. 
De ej^Mi attieiM, The time of the oiganixation of the eph&ic 
Bystem into a military academy is imcertain and matter of con- 
troversy. The general belief has been that it dated from the 
ear^ part of the fifth centuiy B. C, but Wilamowita-MoUendotff 
has <»lled this date in question and has aigued, with much 
plausibility, that the organization dated from about the time of 
Aristotle (Ariit. u. Athen, i. pp. 191-194; foUowed by A. A. 
Bryant in Hon. Stud, in Clou. Phil., xviii, pp. 76-88). Two 
inscriptions found at Elretria and discussed by Richardson and 
Beermanoe in iimsr. Jour, of Ard^., 11, 1896, pp. 173 ff., 188 jf.. 
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We aee, then» how this ephebic college gradually, in 
the later centuries of its existence — it continued till at 
least the third century A. D. — became dovetailed into 
the higher education of the day. The military and 
gymnastic training of the college was originally the 
main feature, and the instruction in this line was pro- 
vided by the state. Wlien, in the course of time, the 
educational field of the Greeks became greatly en- 
huged, the ephebi began to attend the lectures of the 
philosophers, the rhetoricians, and others, but purely 
in a voluntary way; instruction in the intellectual 
branches was not provided by the state, nor was it im- 
posed, thouj^ it seems to have been sanctioned and 
even favored. j About the same time other changes took 
place which i^ected the character of the college. The 
term of service was reduced to one year, the service, 
apparently, ceased to be obligatory, and foreigners were 
admitted. The restriction on the age of entrance was 
also removed or allowed to fall into abeyance. The 
coll^ became more and more an aristocratic body, in 
^diich the intellectual studies tended to take precedence 
of the military training. Many young men, after they 
had completed their year of ephebic service, continued 

are of apecial interest in oonnection with the ephebio qrBtem. 
In the fint Qater tlum 146 B. C.) it ia mentioned that the annual 
gymnaaiareh furnished at his own expense a f^jir^. In the 
seoond, mention is made of an hiiaipuBbit ^OJiKrfot, It is fur- 
ther worthy of note that the lectures were open to all who took 
an interest therein (1st inscr.: ^Xram irxfihk^p H rtk yvfumwlm 
TtSb T9 wmrl9 sal if^ifioif sal ro?t SKSoa rd^ fionXtfthpts r^r dw6 tAw 
r9mirm9 A^XisF iwtiixt^Bat, 2nd inser.: [tfrrit I] ^4^a^ iw 
rfi[i] yvftmwim rtSt re i^ifiou sal [wtuffh sal roSi] tfX>Mt vfiri roSk 
oysfltM hnKm/nhoti vpftt «tMB[fflaFD. 
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to study with the philosophers and rhetoricians^ while 
comparatively few of those who came to Athens to 
study enteied the body at afl/ In the later centuries, 
the college may, for our purposes, be left out of con- 
sideration. 

We have seen how, in the course of time, there was 
developed from the simple fifth-century education of 
the Greeks a system of graded education, and how, in 
the highest of the three grades that were evolved, 
there was again a threefold division. In tracing this 
process of development, however, we have gone far 
beyond the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. The proc- 
ess in question was gradual and occupied many ceii- 
turies; it has seemed best, hbwever, to speak of the new 
forms here, because the beginnings of them belonged 
to the fifth and fourth centuries. The ephebic system 
dated certainly from the fourth century, and possibly 
even from the fifth, while the philosophical and rhetor- 
ical schools were institutions which, in their inception, 
were of the fifth century. 



CHAPTER m 

THE BfACEDONIAN PERIOD 

In the year 334 B. C, Alexander, the son of Philip of 
Maoedon, crossed at the head of his anny into Asia and 
started on his march against the Great King of Persia, 
and in the early summer of 323 he died at Babylon. 
The deven years that elapsed between these two events 
were most momentous in the history of Greece. Thqr 
mark the opening of a new era. The political inde- 
pendence of Greece had been lost at the battle of 
Chseronda in 338, but the conquests of Alexander 
opened the wayto the establishment of her language 
and dvilization throuj^out the East 

Althou^ the politioil histoiy of the time immediatdy 
following the death of Alexander is, at first sij^t, be- 
wildering, the period, if we can disregard some of the 
side issues and lesser complications and keep our atten- 
tion fixed on the main trend of events, is one of supreme 
interest Every period is, in a way, a period of change, 
but at this time events were moving rapidly and the 
future was big with undefined possibilities. New forms, 
and new ideas of government, were coming to the fore, 
and the political map of the eastern world was under- 
going transformation. 

The first professed motive of action on the part of the 

generals of Alexander, after the death of their leadert 

41 
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was the desire to preserve the Empire intact for his 
heirs. The legitimate heirs were an imbecile youth, 
Philip Arrhidseus by name, half-brother of Alexander; 
a posthumous son; and the queen, Roxana. A r^ent, 
or protector, was immediately appointed to manage the 
affairs of the Empre till such time as the son should 
come of age. But, though the unity of the Empire was 
thus preserved in name, evidence was not long wanting 
that each of the generals was working for himself alone, 
and that the Empire was destined in the end either to 
fall apart into separate kingdoms or to become the prey 
of that one of the generals who should show himself the 
craftiest in diplomacy and the strongest in arms. It b 
not necessary to repeat here the story of the battles and 
mtrigues that mariced the settlement of this question, 
but the matter was at length decided, in favor of the 
division of power. In Egypt was established the dy- 
nasty of the Lagidse, or the Ptolemies, in Syria and the 
far-eastern lands that of the Seleudds, and in Mace- 
donia that of the Antigonids. Many native tribes in the 
interior of Asia acknowledged no foreign sovereign, and 
most of the Greek cities in Asia Minor and on the 
islands enjoyed perhaps something more than a nominal 
independence. Greece was claimed, as an appanage, 
by the Macedonian kings, but they were never very 
successful in asserting their authority in that land. 
Eariy in the period Philetserus established the Attalid 
dynasty at Pergamum in Asia Minor. 

This was the worid in which the new Greek, or so- 
called Hellenistic, civilization spread, with such won- 
derful results in the way of literature, art, and learning. 
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in the centuries that immediately followed the death of 
Alexander. Many new cities were founded by Alex- 
ander and his successors, both in the faixlistant parts 
of the Empire, or what had once constituted the Em- 
pire, and also in the midst of the older dyilization, and 
these cities all became centres of Hellenism. 

In what, we may ask, did this Hellenism, this new- 
old civilization, consist? It is impossible to believe 
that the new cities founded by Alexander and his suc- 
cessors were in every case populated, even in small part, 
by Greeks. Some of the new cities that were planted 
near others that were already Greek doubtless received 
large contributions of population from these, and, again, 
many soK^aUed new cities were nothing more than reor- 
ganisations of already-existing communities, with per- 
haps a change of name. In some cases, there may have 
been a nucleus, or a sprinkling, of Greek-Macedonian 
soldiery from the army of the founder, but often the main 
part of the population was of native origin. In what, 
then, if not always in population, did the Hellenism of 
these cities consbt? Probably, first, in the architecture of 
many of the buildings. The new cities were, in many 
cases at least, buQt on a generous scale, with broad, 
straight streets crossing each other at rig^t angles and 
(in die case of the main thoroughfares) flanked by 
colonnades and public buOdings.* Greek architects 
were emjdoyed to build these and other structures, and 
Gfeek artists to embellish them. Secondly, we may 

■ Hie eolonnsdei were, in tome cases, of imperial date (see 
POtster ia Jakrfnuih d. haUerl. deuUdi. arch. In$t.^ zii. [18071 
pp. 121 ff,, and H. C. Butler in PtM. of the Amer. Ardk. Ex, to 
a^Ha <a 180»-1OOO, ii. pp. CO, 61). 
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oonmve the Hdlenism of these cities to have been 
evident in the spirit and policy of the adminbtration. 
There was in most places a tendency to imitate, in 
govenmientaly educational, and other matters, the in- 
stitutions and methods of procedure of Greece, or, 
specifically, of Athens, and the Macedonian rulers fol- 
lowed, so far as was compatible with monarchy, Greek 
precedents. Again, the language and intellectual at* 
mosphere of the Court in the various seats of govern- 
ment were undoubtedly Greek. 

We often wonder, in the case of some great change 
that has occurred in the life of a nation — such as that 
from republicanism to imperialism at Rome, or this in 
Greece that was brought about by the conquests of 
Alexander — what must have been the f edings and the 
thoughts of the people who lived at the time such 
change took place, and to what extent they realized it 
It is not easy to escape from our own environment and 
to look at the events of to-day as past histoiy, and so, 
unless the change in question was violent and quickly 
accomplished, we must guard against assuming too 
great consciousness on the part of the people concerned. 
One result of the conquests of Alexander was to raise 
Greece, and especially Athens, to a place apart in the 
imaginations of men. Her active histoiy, so men fdt, 
had in a way ceased; she was now to be venerated and 
valued for what she had done. This f eding and this 
spirit of reverence were particulariy noticeable in the 
attitude of the Macedonian conquerors and of many 
foreign peoples toward (rreece, but the Greeks them- 
sdves seem, with the loss of their political mdependenoe. 
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to have gained, if possible, something more of ven- 
eration for their past The Greeks, indeed, were 
always, even down to the days of Hadrian and far 
beyond, proud of their ancient glory and tenacious of 
old forms. 

In many ways was the feeling of the Macedonian 
conquerors manifested. We remember how, in his far- 
eastern campaign, Alexander, aft^ having, with great 
difficulty, crossed the Hydaspes River, exclaimed, '^O 
ye Athenians, will ye believe what dangers I undergo 
to merit your praise ?'** And this was the attitude of 
the Successors also. The name of Greek culture and 
Greek learning had been familiar to the Macedonians 
frQm thdr boyhood, and all their examples of human 
greatness were drawn from the literature and history of 
Greece. It is not strange, therefore, that they should 
wish to receive the praise of the Greeks and try to imi- 
tate by their deeds the heroes of Grecian song. Nearly 
all the Successors posed at one time or another as phil- 
Hellenes, ''friends of the Greeks,'' and in their cam- 
paigns against one another they sought to gain prestige 
by proclaiming themselves ''liberators of Greece." 
This was the battle-cry of Polysperchon when opposing 
Cassander in 319, of Demetrius Poliorcetes when ex- 
pelling from Athens his namesake of Phalerum in 307, 
of Antiochus the Great when advancing on the West 
in 192, and of many others of these rulers again and 
again. This was also the cry of the Romans when they 
first entered the country, and we know how Flamininus, 
at the Isthmian games of 196, proclaimed the inde- 

* Flut., Alex., ea 
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pendenoe of all Greece. Such pioceedings were a 
tribute to the civilization and gloiy of this country 
and a recognition of her singular position among 
the peoples of the earth. Greek men of letters were 
honored at the courts of nearly all the Successors, 
and Greek philosophers were deputed by individuals 
and communities to serve on important missions — for 
the attitude of the world toward philosophers had 
changed since the fifth century, and they were now 
held in high esteem. The Macedonians, further, vied 
with one another in doing honor to Greek cities, 
and especially to Athens. Alexander, after his first 
victory in Asia, sent to Athens three hundred shields, 
and he later restored to the Athenians the statues of 
Harmodiu^ and Aristogeiton, which had been carried 
away by Xerxes and deposited at Susa. On one occa- 
sion, after the recovery of Alexander from sickness, his 
mother made an offering on the acropolis at Athens. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, following the example of Alex- 
ander, sent suits of armor to Athens, and Strabo says of 
Cassander,^ that, while in general he showed a most 
tyrannical spirit, he was toward Athens, when he made 
that city subject to himself, considerate and indulgent 
Antiochus IV — and he was only one of many — be- 
stowed valuable gifts on the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
the islands, and the European mainland — gifts such 
as temples, altars, colonnades, etc. Athens received 
from him special attention. Here he continued, on a 
grander scale, the construction of the great temple of 
Zeus, which had been b^un by Peisistratus some three 

*ix. p. 398. 
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hundred and fifty yean before and was destined to be 
finished only in the time of Hadrian, tiuee hundred 
yeais later; and he affixed to the southern wall of the 
acropolis, above the theatre, a gilt Gorgon's head on a 
gilded espa. This same Antiochus, when he was al- 
lowed to depart from Rome, where he had been detained 
as a hostage, repaired to Athens, and was there made 
an Athenian citizen and elected to the highest Athenian 
magistracy, and, though a prince, he felt himself hon- 
ored by the recognition. Many of the Macedonian 
princes in those days went to Athens to receive thdr 
education or to live for a while in the lij^t of Greek 
civilization and culture. This was the case with De- 
metrius, younger brother of Antigonus Gonatas, and 
it was the case with Antiochus Grypos (Antiochus " the 
Hooked-nosed "). Foreign princes also, in many cases, 
considered it a privilege to be admitted within the pale 
of Hellenism, and styled themselves on their coins or 
otherwise phU-HeUmes. This was true of kings of the 
Jews, of kings of the Arabs, and of kings of the Par- 
thians. The Bactrian Empire also assimilated much of 
the Greek culture, and the Idngs of Bactxia boasted of 
being descended from Alexander. To come down to a 
later time: we remember how, in 53 B. C, when the 
news of the defeat of Crassus arrived in the Parthian 
cf^ital, the Court, it is said, was witnessing a perform- 
ance of the BaccluB of Euripides; and how, when 
the frenzied Agave appeared on the stage with the 
head of Crassus instead of that of her murdered son, 
Pentheus, the audience burst into wild applause. 
Tigranes, King of Armenia, encouraged Greek cult- 
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lire at hia Court, and Ghreek dramas were perfoimed 
at llgranocerta.^ 

We have dwelt thus long on the attitude of the Mace- 
donian and foreign princes toward Greece, and es- 
pecially toward Athens, in the centuries before Christ, 
in Older to make intelligible the peculiar position which 
Athens occupied in the intellectual life of the centuries 
after Christ From the time of Alexander, as has been 
said, Athens held a place apart in the imaginations of 
men. Her brilliant political histoiy, her achievements 
in literature and art, the culture and learning with 
which her name was associated, made of this dty a 
hallowed spot, and few were found to deny her their 
homage. The charm which she thus, in the time of 
Alexander, b^an to exercise over men's minds, was not 
broken for over eight hundred years. 

But what, in the meantime, was the intellectual life of 
this period ? [it is significant of the new position which 
Greece occupied in the minds of men after the conquests 
of Alexander, that at this time the literature of the earlier 
days became a special object of study with men of learn- 
ing. ]The earlier literature, like the earlier history, of 
Greece seemed, by these conquests, to have gained some- 
thing of objectivity and perspective. But not alone in 
literature was the scientific spirit evident I the age was an 
age of learning and investigation in all departments.^^ 

The first and greatest of the new centres of learning 
that sprang up in Macedonian times was Alexandria, 
founded by AlgKwderip.332:$. C.f Hither, early*m^e 

1 For the HeUeniam of the East, see E. R. Bevan, Ths Haum of 
Sdmteut, espeoially oha. xi, xii, xiii, xxzii. 
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third oentuiy, Ptolemy Soter, the first of the Ptolemaic 
kings, summoned from Greece the Peripatetic philoso- 
pher and statesman, D^netrius of Phalermn, and the 
two laid the fomidations of the celebrated Alexandrian 
Libraiy and Musemn./ The woris: was continued by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ptolemy Soter's son. \ The 
Museum was an institution for the advancement of 
scientific learning; it was a sort of Round Table of 
erudite men. jjlts buildings were situated in the royal 
quarter of the dty, adjoining the palace, and included 
doisters, gaidens, and a common hall for meals. I Emi- 
nent literary and scientific men were invited to become 
members of the society, and annual stipends were al- 
lowed them by the king. \ Here they were to spend their 
lives in devotion to the Muses,Jand, at first at least, 
there was probably no provision made for teaching.^ 
The Museum resembled the philosophical schools at 
Athens in some respects, noticeably in being a ''Temple 
of the Muses,'' a Mova-elop, headed by a president, or 
''priest of the Museum,'' who, at Alexandria, was ap- 
pointed by the government. In dose conjunction with 
the Museum was the^jrreat Library, ndiich in the mid- 
dle of the first centu^ ]g«, C. b said to have contained 
700,000 volumes. iThe librarians of this libraiy — 
Zenodotus, Eratosmenes, Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
Aristarchus, and probably Callimadius, and Apollonius 
of Rhodes — are famous in the annals of dassical 
sdiolarship. There was also a smaller library, which 
contained 42^00 volumes. In the course of time other 
foundations were established at Alexandria — as a 
Jewish coUq^e, a Christian collq^e, and so on. 
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Alexandria was in Macedonian times the great centre 

— or, we might rather say, the one of two great centres 

— of scientific research. /tXassical learning, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, mechanics, medicine, anatomy, nat- 
ural history, and whatever else of science there was — 
to say nothing of scholariy literature — all found a 
home in this city. / The great rival of Alexandria was 

^PeIgamum, [which, under the liberal policy of the 
Attalid dynasty, rose to eminence in literature, art, and 
science toward the dose of the third century B. C. JHere 
also was a library which, in the first century B. C, 
numbered 200,000 volumes, ^d here many distin- 
guished literary and scientific men made thor home^ 
Another dty which woeiyed a Ubraiy and museum 
after the pattern of those at Alexandria was^Antioch,| 
founded by Seleucus shortly after 300 B. C, and en- 
larged and adorned by c^tiochus ~tEe Great, Nwhose 
reign was from 224 to 181. pieie was a Ubraiy at 
Antioch as eariy as the end of the third century B. C.,^ 
of which Euphorion of Gialds was librarian, and mudi 
later — in the middle of the first century — a museum 
and library were established there by Antiochus XIII, 
*. !«. 3 U„ line .1 S.I«Kid kii /0«« ».«. 
of litenuy, philosophical, or scientific activity were: 
Pdla, the seat of the Macedonian Court; Cos; Rhodes, 
where were schools of riietoric and philosophy ;| 
Tarsus and Soli in Cilida; and, at a later time, though 
founded in this period, Niciea and I^comedia in 
Bithynia.* 

1 In general, see SsikItbi Hii<. OZm. iScAol., I. i»p. 106 /7., 146 jf ., 
and the literature there dted. . 
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/Andihe intellectual centre of this Hellenistic world — 
Athens I During the third century the material interests 
of Greece suffered severely, ffirst in consequence of the 
wars of the Successors and then owing to her internal 
politics in conjunction with the continued attempts of 
Macedonia to gain control of the land. / In 279 the 
Celtic hordes from the north overran and devastated 
the northern part of the country. In 221 took place the 
battle of Sellasia, which closed the Cleomenic War, and 
from 219 to 217 was the Social War, waged between 
Philip V of Macedon and his Grecian allies on the one 
hand, and the ^tolian League on the other. The con- 
dition of affairsrat the close of that war is wdl described 
by Polybius * : " Direcdy the Achseans had put an end to 
the war, they . . • departed to take up once more their 
regular ways and habits. Along with the Adueans the 
other Peloponnesian communities also set to woris: to 
rq>air the losses they had sustained; recommenced the 
cultivation of the land ; and re-established their national 
sacrifices, games, and other religious observances pe* 
Guliar to thdr several states. For tl^^ things had all 
but sunk into oblivion in most of the states through the 
penistent continuance of the late wars. • . ./The Athe- 
nians, on the contrary, had by this time freed them- 
sdves from fear of Macedonia, and considered that th^ 
had now permanendy secured their independence. 
Thqr accordingly . . . took no part whatever in the 
politics of the rest of Greece." /This policy of abstention 
from Grecian politicsVfforded Athens the opportunity to 
devote heisdf more sedulously to her intdlectual inter- 

> V. 106 (trans, by Shuckbuxi^). 
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ests, and throughout this period she displayed a grow- 
ing solicitude for educationVThe four schools of phi- 
losophy were her greatest , educational asset, but rhet- 
oric, it would seem, was also taught./ The heads of the 
philosophical schools were in few cases Athenians; they 
came from all parts of the Hellenistic worid. lAthens 
was in those days gradually becoming more and more 
a university town, such as we see her in the centuries 
after Christ | Foreign potentates, as we have already 
seen, vied with one another in endowing her with 
beautiful buildings, while students of all ages and all 
nationalities thronged her streets and drew inspiration 
from her associations. 

Jfi Toward the end of the third century the Romans for 
the first time entered into diplomatic relations with 
Greece ai^d appeared with an armed force east of the 
Adriatic, ^{n the year 229 the consuls Gneus Fulvius 
Centumalds and Lucius Postumius Albinus crossed 
from Brundisium with an army and fleet, took G>rcyra 
under their protection, and crushed the power of the 
niyrian pirates. ^In the following year the Romans 
were permitted by the Corinthians to take part in the 
Isthmian games. /In 197 the Romans defeated Philip 
V of Macedon at Cynocephake, and at the ensuing 
Isthmian games Flamininus proclaimed the independ- 
ence of all Greece. In 168 Lucius ^milius Paulus 
defeated Perseus, the son of Philip, at Pydna, and, 
after his victory, went on a tour ^through Greece, r^ 
forming the governments of the cities, bestowing gifts 
upon the people, and admiring the artistic treasures of 
the land. 
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We haTCy here lecoided, three noteworthy occur- 
renoes — not the military achievements, but the events 
that followed these, ^xhe Romans, coming into con- 
tact with GreecCi acknowledged the same chann that 
the Macedonians and the other nations of the East had 
acknowledged before them. fThe privilege of taking 
part in the Grreek games was prized, for it seemed to 
confer on those to whom it was granted a certain stand- 
ing in the civilized world; to proclaim the independence 
of Greece was to do homage to the Greek name; while 
the tour of iEmilius points to the awakening of an his- 
torical and antiquarian interest in the country. / 
\ During the second century the material condition of 
Greece grew constandy worse.j|( In the year 200, Atheds 
was oUiged to witness the destruction of her gymnasia 
and monuments outside the walls, and the devastation 
of her suburbs, by the army of Philip; and the many 
wars which followed these events were a severe strain. 
on the material and physical resources of all Greece. 
i The su£ferings and losses of the country culminated 
in this oratury in the siege and destruction of Corinth 
in 14^ 

[Early in the first oeataij B. C. Athens became in- 
volved in the First Mithridatic War, taking m that conl 
test the side of Mithridates./ fiulla besieged the city, 
and, being without suflSdent material for his machines 
of war, ^e cut down the beautiful trees of the Academy 
and the Lyceum ;Jand, to obtain funds wherewith to 
continue the contest, he broke into the sanctuaries of 
Greece and carried off their treasures. J On the 1st of 
March, 86, having made a breach in the dty walb, he 



y'*^ 
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altered the town and massacred many of its defenders-^ 
''When they had thrown down the wall/' says Plu- 
tarch/ ''and made all level be^fwixt the Piraic and 
Sacred Gate, about midnight Sulla entered the breach, 
with all the terrors of trumpets and comets sounding, 
with the triumphant shoiit and cry of an army let loose 
to spoil and slau^ter, and scouring through the streets 
with swords drawn. There was no numbering the slain; 
the amount is to this day conjectured only from the 
space of ground overflowed with blood. For without 
mentioning the execution done in other quarters of the 
city, the blood that was shed about the maricet-place 
spread over the whole Ceramicus within the Double- 
Gate, and, according to most writers, passed through the 
gate and overflowed the suburb. Nor did the multi- 
tudes which fell thus exceed the number of those who, 
out of pity and love for their country, which they be- 
lieved was now finally to perish, slew themselves/' 
vThrough the intercession of some Roman senators who 
were in the camp, and the prayer of two Grecian exiles, 
Sulla was at length induced to stay his hand and spare 
the majority of the citizens. The Peirseus was shortly 
after taken and almost totally destroyed by fire, 
f Athens seems to have recovered from this blow, and 
in the next years her schools of philosophy were, appar- 
endy, in as flourishing a condition as ever.] tMore and 
more now did the Romans resort to Grecian lands — ^ 
travellers, who were interested to see the works of art 
and the places associated with the famous names of 
history and song; students and men of culture and 

^SvUa, 14 (trans, by Diyden H id,). 
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leaniiiig, who wished to live for a time in the intellect- 
ual atmosphere of the country and to converse with 
philosophers and orators; invalids and quasi«4nvalids, 
who, in the interests of health or of fashion, visited the 
cure-places of Greece. The sentiment with which men 
regarded Greece in those days is well brou^t out at the 
beginning of the Fifth Book of Cicero's De Finibus M 
''We arranged/' says Cicero, ''to take our afternoon 
walk in the Acad^ny, chiefly because the spot was at 
that time of day entirely free from the crowd. So we 
met in Piso's house at the appointed hour. At first — 
for the six stades that lie outside the Double*Gate — 
we whiled away the time with general conversation ; 
but when we came to the walks of the Academy, so 
justly famed, we found the quiet which we had desired. 
Then said Piso: 'Is it due to a natural instinct or to 
some delusion, that when we look upon the places where, 
as we have been told, men worthy to be recorded in 
history have passed much of their time, we are mors 
moved than when we happen to hear of the acfaiev^nents 
or to read some writing of the men themselves? I am 
so moved now. For I call to mind Plato, who, tradi- 
ticm says, was the first to use this place habitually for 
debate ; and his litde garden, yonder, not only brings 
him back to mWiemory, biitseems to place the very man 
before my eyes. Here stood Speusippus, here Xenoo- 
rates, here Polemo, his pupil, whose very seat we see 
there before us'"; and much more to the same purpose. 
t The two Grecian cities which most attracted the Ro- 
mans were Athens and Rhod^ The list oi 

* V. 1, 1. 
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Romans who sojourned or studied at one or both of 
these places is a long one — at Athens, Quintus Metellus 
NumidicuSy Antonius, Cicero and his brother Quintus, 
Brutus, Horace, and many others; at Rhodes, such men 
as Marcus Antonius, Julius Csesar, Cicero, Bnitus, 
and Cassius. The head of the Roman colony at 
Athens was Cicero's friend, Titus Pomponius Atticus. 
Athenian citizenship was eagerly sought, even in the 
time when it could be obtained for money,* and burial 
at Athens was considered an honor. When Servius Sul- 
pidus begged for permission to buiy his friend Mar- 
cellus within the city waUs, the Areopagus refused to 
give its consent, and the most that could be obtained 
was permission to bury MarceUus in the grounds of the 
Academy. 

My bones and flesh the earth enfolds, a lovely dukl. 
My soul has upward flown into the sky; 
My name thou askest? Theogdton, lliymuch's son. 
Of Thebes; in famous Athens do I lie, 



runs an Athenian epitaph of a somewhat earlier date.' 
We can well understand how this dty, with its tradi- 
tions and assodations, its art treasures, its wealth of 
learned and cultured men, the free and democratic 
spirit of its people, its quiet, academic life, was destined 
to be, in the years to comej^ihe university seat of the 
andent world^ 

But daik days were to intervene before that time and 
were even now closing in. jThe Civil Wars b^an in^ 

' Even as late as the third century A. D., Himerius sought 
Aibenian dtiienahip for his son (Himer., ee., vii). 

> Kaibel, Ep. Or., 90. 
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49 B. C, and they lasted till Sl.^^^any of the batdes of 
these wars were fought out on Grecian soil, and, during 
the course of the wars, constant requisitions were made 
on the Greeks for money, troops, and supfdies. / At the 
end of the period Athens was in an exhausted condition, 
and her fortunes were at their lowest ebb. ] 
We are now ready, after remarking briefly in the fol- 



lowing chapter on the connection of the state and edu- 
cation in the eariy histoiy of Greece, to trace, in the 
succeeding chapters, the regeneration of Greece, which 
took place in the first two or three centuries after Christ 



CHAPTER IV 
^EDUCATION AND THE STATE 

Wb have, in the chapters immediately before U3, to 
trace the steps by which university education became 
established officially in the Greek world, and to follow 
its vicissitudes to the time when all pagan teaching in 
the world at large was brought to an end by the rescript 
issued by the Emperor Justinian, closing the Neo- 
Platonic school of philosophy at Athens, in 529 A. D. 
In the succeeding chapters we shall endeavor to gain a 
closer acquaintance with the inner life of the univer- 
sities, with the teachers and students, their methods, 
their manners, and thdr work. But before we enter 
upon the task of tracing the outer history of the univer- 
sities and observing its connection with the political and 
religious history of the times, it will be well to consider 
briefly the rdation of the state to education among the 
Greeks in the preceding centuries. 

Hie attitude of the state toward education at Athens 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. was one of non- 
interference. Schools were private institutions, and in- 
struction was paid for by the individual. Theorists and 
reasoners, like Plato and Aristotle, held that the pros- 
perity of the state was the chief end of education, and 
something of the feeling which led to this attitude seems 
(0 have been an inborn characteristic of the Greek mind 

in general, Ionic as well as Doric, though expressing it- 
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adf in the one case in less rigid f onn than in tfie otfier. 
"The legislator/' says ^Ssdiines, in speaking of tfie 
^gisladon which went under the name of the Solonian 
and Draconian/ '' thought that the child who was well 
brought up would, when he had become a man, make a 
useful citizen''; where, however, the word weU (icaXm) 
has a moral rather than an intellectual signification. 
We should have, then, the appaiendy anomalous con- 
dition of affairs, wherein the object of education is con- 
sidered to be the perfect development of the individual, 
mmtaUy, morally, and physically, for the service of the 
state, but yet the state fails to take cognizance of the 
methods by which such development is attained. 

There is, however, evidence that this neglect of educa- 
tion by the state was not absolute at Athens. ** Now," 
thus Plato represents the laws as saying to Socrates in 
the CrUo,* "the laws which apply to the rearing and 
educaticm of children — the laws under which you re- 
ceived your own education — do you find fault with 
them? Did not those of us who were set in chaige of 
these matters order well when we enjoined it upon your 
father that he should educate you in music and gym- 
nastic T" Just how much we are to understand by 
these words, it is difficult to say. It is possible that the 
"laws" in question were those simply of cust(»n. 
Plato's words are supplemaited by the statement of 
Vitruvius and others ' that at Athens the boy who had 



Timanh^ 11. ' 50 D. 

' VHniT., vi. 8» traimlating from Akods (mat eo9 qui liben9 
artOnu ^nadiBmni); Hut., 8<£m^ 22 (m^ Maidttiufow rixpn^); and 
Qalen (iVoCrsp., ^ toI. i. p. 15); ef. lib., #p., 137. t^mm in- 
jJiiAwi ^lA libanl aits sb well sb tndn. 
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not been provided with a trade or a profession by his 
father was relieved by law from the obligation of sup- 
porting hb father when the latter grew old. Hiese 
various statements possibly all refer to the same thing. 
The fact, however, that it is stated that, if the father 
did not provide his son with a training he could not 
later demand support from the latter, seems to show 
that there was no further penalty attached for non- 
compliance with the ''law.'' However this may be, 
some sort of education the father was apparently re- 
quired to give his son. Corroboration of the sense of 
Plato's words has been found ^ in the probable fact 
that guardians were obliged to defray the cost of their 
wards' education, and is also contained in the chance 
statemait of ^Ischines that Ath^ans were under 
compulsion in the matter of sending their children to 
sdiool.' 

iBschines further furnishes us ' with certain school 
regulations affecting the morals of pupils, which pur- 
port to go back to Solon or even to an eailier time. 
Thus, teachers and athletic instructors were forbidden 
to open their schools and pakestrse before sunrise or to 
keep them open after sunset; no adult person other than 
the teacher's son, brother, or son-in-law, was allowed, 
on pain of death, to enter the school-room while the 
pupils were within. Specific directions are also given 

* Qirard, Uid. athin,, p. 33. 

' Contra Timarch., 9: ii dwdyntt. Cf, Isoe., Areap., 37, 45. 

' Contra Timarch., 7-12. We must here distinguiBh between 
wnat ^Sechinee says was the law and that which purports to be 
the law itself, given in the text. The former is probably true, 
but the latter oaa hardly be genuine. 
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as to tfie age at which free-bom youths were to attend 
school, the size of the classes, etc. Furthermorei who* 
ever undertook to defray the cost of a boy's chorus must 
be over forty years of age. This last provision is inter- 
esting, inasmuch as we find similar provisions as to the 
age of certain officers of instruction in operation in the 
dty of Teos in Asia Minor/ and also recommended by 
Plato in the Laws.* We see, however, that the public 
establishment and support of sdiools were not involved 
in these regulations, and that nothing b said about 
courses of study, payment of teachers, and the like; it is 
simply a question of the right management of private 
institutions, and the moral education and protection of 
the child is the acknowledged cause of the legislation 
(w€pl Ti}9 a^pwrwffi, 7; wnpl r^ ewcocfiCa^, 8). Some, 
if not all, of these laws later fell into disuse, for we find 
Socrates mingling freely with the young men in the 
pakestrse, and Theophrastus represents it as a charac- 
teristic of the Bore' that he drops into the athletic 
grounds and the sdiools, and, by talking with the 
wrestling-masters and the teachers, interrupts the prog- 
ress of the lessons. 

If we omit to dwell on the ephebic institution, which, 
as has been seen in a previous chapter, was, in tfie 
fourth century B. C, wholly military in character, but 
posribly later, when intellectual studies became a part 
of its course of training, was the cause of some official 

> DitteDberger, Syl. Inmr. Qrwc., ii. 523 a. 

>764£. 

' The eliaimeter of ths MXm {Charae,, 7). For a later time, 
eompare the action of Hippodromus, droppiiig into Megistiaa'e 
eohool (FhUoB., 618); c/. alao Lib., ii. 233, 2. 
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leoognition being given to the philosophera and xfaet- 
oriciansi we have still, in speaking of Athens^ to men- 
tion a few attempts at forcible interference on the part 
of the govenmient in the freedom of instruction. One 
of these was when, at the time of the Thirtfr lyrants, a 
decree was passed forbidding rfietoric and philosophy 
to be taught at Athens.^ Another was when, shortly 
after the advent of Demetrius Poliorcetes at Athens and 
the withdrawal of Demetrius the Phalerean, about 307 
B. C.y a certain Sophocles, son of Amphideides of 
Sunium, secured the passage of a law to ttie effect that 
no one should open or conduct a school of philosophy 
in the dty without the consent of the Senate and people.' 
In the first case the action was taken at the instigation 
of Critias, and was directed against Socrates, with whom 
Critias was on terms of enmity. In the second case 
the monarchically disposed school of the Peripatetics, 
which had been supported by, and had supported, the 
outgoing^ government, was the object of attack. There 
followed, on the second occasion, a general exodus of 
philosophers and students, but these all returned the 
next year, when Sophocles was convicted under the 
law against illegal procedure and his measure repealed. 
These proceedings, however, hemg due to political or 
private animosity, cannot in any way be said to have 
represented a policy, and they had not so much signifi- 
cance even as had the banishment of Damon, Anaaag- 
oras, and Protagoras, the execution of Socrates, or the 

> Xen., Mem,, i. 2, 31. 

> Diog. Laert., v. 38: «rxoX^ 4^ifYc«(r0Bc • PbU., Onam., ix. 42; 
dtarpipiiw marumvi^a^&M, See also Alexis in Atl^n., xiii. 02, p. 
610. 
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cuinulalion of honors and rewards on special philoso- 
pheis and sophists by individual princes. 

Of more importance, and of significance as pointing 
to the renewed pre-eminence of the Court of the Areo- 
pagus in local affairs relating to the habits and educa- 
tion of the people in the Macedonian, and especially m 
the Roman, period, are two occurrences, of which we 
have information, in the one case from Diogenes Laer- 
tiu8, and in the other from Plutarch. Qeanthes,* a 
poor student from Assos, who was studying at Athens 
under Zeno, having, in order to be able to study by day, 
to work all ni^t at drawing water in gardens, was 
voted by the Areopagus the sum of ten mine (about 
$180) for his support; ''but,'' says Diogenes, ''Zeno 
forbade him to accept them." Cicero (this is the other 
occurrence ') induced, on a certain occasion, the Areo- 
pagus, to request, by public decree, the Peripatetic 
philosopher Cratippus to stay at Athens, for the in- 
struction of their youth and the honor of their city. 

So much for Athens ; of the attitude of the government 
toward education outside Athens, we are able to glean 
some information in connection with a few places. 
Not (0 dwell on the constitutions of Sparta and Crete, 
which were almost wholly military in character, Cha- 
rondas, the legislator of Catana in Sidly, introduced, we 
are (old, into his constitution, a piece of l^islatiim 
which had been neglected by all previous legislators: 
he required that the sons of all citizens should be tauj^t 



Laert., vii. 168, 160. Cieantbes ieems also to have 
tended the ovens in a bakery. 
> Flut., Cie., 24. 
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to read and write at the public expense. The truth of 
this statement, which is found (with the substitution of 
Thurii for Catana) in Diodorus Siculus/ has been 
doubted, but, it would seem, without suffident reason.* 
An interesting inscription from Teos in Asia Minor, 
dating probably from the third century B. C, gives a 
curious bit of information with regard to educational 
affairs in that city.' A certain Teian, named Poly* 
throus, son of Onesimus, had presented to his fellow- 
dtizens the sum of 34,000 dradimae (about $6,120) to 
defray the cost of instructing, in letters, all the free-bom 
children of both sexes, and, in music and certain mili- 
tary exercises, all the free-bom male youth. We are in- 
terested to leam from this inscription, in view of what 
has been said in a previous chapter with r^;aid to 
graded instmction, that the instmction at Teos was 
divided into three apparendy dearly distinguished 
grades.^ But what we are spedally concerned to notice 
here is that the instmction there provided was offidal in 
character. The teachers were to be appointed by the 
state, and tiiey were to receive thdr pay from the state, 
and this system applied to all three grades. Other in- 

>xii. 12 

* B. g., by Gritfenhan, Getdi. d, klau. PhU., i. p. 67. See 
Girard, L'lsd, aiMn., p. 20. The date of Gharondaa was prob- 
ably the eixih century B. C. The confusion of Thurii and Catana 
in the account of Diodorus may be due to the fact that Thurii 
took much of its legislation from the Chalddian colonies in 
Sicily and Italy. See, on Charondas, Niese in Pauly's Aeol- 
Eneife, 

' Dittenberger, Syl Inter. Qrwc., ii. 523 a. 

* The grades in the musical and military instruction, however, 
seem to have been only a year apart, and it is not dear whether 
the grades in the literary instruction coincided with these. 
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scriptions from Teos tend to confirm the fact that edu- 
cation there was r^ularly public' 

A certain Delphian inscription, belonging apparently 
to the second century B. C.,^ informs us that the people 
of Delphi had sent an embassy to Attalus 11, King of 
Pergamum, "on the subject of the education of their 
children/' Attalus had replied to the embassy by send- 
ing to the Delphians 18,000 Alexandrian drachmae, the 
interest of which sum it was now detennined should be 
used to pay the salaries of teachers. 

A similar case to that last dted, showing us that there 
was a system of public education in Rhodes in the mid- 
dle of the second centuiy B. C, is mentioned by Po- 
lybius.* "They [the Rhodians],'* says Polybius, "had 
received 280,000 medimni of com from Eumenes [the 
King of Pergamum], that its value might be invested, 
and the interest devoted to pay the fees of the tutors 
and school-masters of their sons/' Polybius blames the 
Rhodians for accepting the gift, saying that they should 
have guarded their dignity more jealously. 

This, then, is about the extent of our infoimation 
with regard to the connection of the state and education 
in pre-Christian times/ We gather therefrom that oufr- 

> See Guard, Vtd. athen,, pp. 21, 22. 

* Hauflsoulier in Bid, de correspond. hdUn., v. pp. 157-178. 
' xzxi. 25 (trans, by Shuckburgh). 

* We are told by Plutarch (Themia., 10) that when, at the 
time of the second Persian invasion, the Athenians, on the advice 
of Themistodes, sent their wives and children to Troesen, the 
people of that city passed a resolution to the effect that the 
fugitives should be supported by the state, and the Athenian 
elifidren allowed to continue their studies in the schools of 
Troesen at the public expense. This statement hardly seems 
to point to state education at Troesen. 
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side Athens there was, in some places, a certain d^ree 
of state education, at least in the Macedonian period, 
and probably also much earlier. At Athens there 
existed at an early time certain laws or customs enjoin- 
ing in a general way the training of the Athenian youth, 
and certain other laws, more definite, relative to the 
conditions under which instruction in the schools should 
be given. There does not seem, however, so far as we can 
make out from the evidence at hand, to have been at the 
same early time at Athens any state-r^ulated system of 
instruction, or any teachers appointed and salaried by 
the state. After the time of Alexander the tendency may 
have been, in many or most cities of the Greek world, 
for the government to interest itself more and more in 
the primary education of its citizens, and possibly this 
was the case also at Athens. In this connection, we may 
notice that the one point on which Polybius, doubtless 
comparing the Roman state of affairs with the Greek, 
found fault with Roman institutions on the ground of 
negligence, was the education of their youth; he charged 
the Romans with having no system of education, estab- 
lished by law and the same for all.' At Athens the 
Areopagus and the chief civil functionary, the arparffyo^ 
hrl riL irrXa, as well as others of the arparifyoi, appar- 
ently asserted, in the Macedonian and early Roman peri- 
ods, a certain amount of authority even over the higher 
education by virtue of their connection with the state 
institution of the ephdn. The establishment, however, 
of the higher education of the day on an official basis, 

* CSo., Z>0 repub., iv. 3. 
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though, as we see, all things were tending toward it, was 
left to the personal initiative of the Roman empeiois 
of the second century A. D.' 

* For the oonnection of the state and education among the 
Gieeksy see, in general, Qirard, L'J^. athhi., pp. 1-61, and 
QrMbeiger, BnUh. u. Unterr. im kloiM. AU&Hh., iii. pp. 664-604. 



CHAPTER V 

ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 

GRECIAN LANDS. 

During tfie years that elapsed from the estab- 
lishment of the Empire mider Augustus to the last 
quarter of the first century of our era we have com- 
paratively little direct information with r^;ard to the 
intellectual condition of Greece.' The country was at 
that time but slowly recovering from the distress and 
exhaustion occasioned by the Civil Wars, and was like- 
wise for part of the period su£Fering from the neglect 
of the reigning emperors. 'Diminution of population, 
impoverishment of the people and land, paralysis of 
trade and commerce were some of the misfortunes which 
the Civil Wars, often fought out on Grecian soil, brouj^t 
in their immediate train. | Already, as we have seen, 
at the time of the First Mithridatic War, when Sulla 
invested Athens and the Peirseus, and, for want of ma- 
terial for his machines of war, cut down the beautiful 

' Fhxm the time of Tiberius to the time of Vespuian there 
was a singular dearth of Greek writers, and the literature of the 
preceding period was an expatriated literature. Diodorus 
Sieulus, Dionjrsius of Halicamassus, and Strabo all lived and 
wrote outside Greece. In the last quarter of the century we 
have, as important sources of iDfoimation on Greece, Flutaush 
and Dio Chrysostom. See, in general, on the condition of the 
country in this century, Mommsen, The Prwrinon of the Roman 
Empire (trans.), i. eh. vii.; Hertibeig, GescA. Oriedi., i. ch. v.; ii. 
ehs. i. and ii.; Mahafiy, The Cheek WoM under Roman Swag {The 
saver Age of (he Oreek WoHd), ch. zii. 
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trees of the Academy and the Lyceum, and then, enter- 
ing the dty, caused the streets of Athens to flow with 
blood, the people had suffered terribly, but from that 
blow they seem to |iave recovered quickly, and in the 
following years Athens was the seat of a large colony 
of Roman youths and men, eager to make acquaint- 
ance at first hand with the culture and education of 
Greece. jUie Civil Wars, however, once more laid 
waste the land and impoverished the people, and this 
time the recovery was less quick than before. \'' Empty 
Athens'' (vacuaa . . . Aihenaa), says Horace,' contrast- 
ing the rural quiet of the dty by the Ilissus with the 
noise and bustle of Rome. The picture drawn by 
Strabo. and Dio Chrysostom, of the devastated con- 
dition of Greece in the first century of our era; of 
onc6 thriving cities lying in ruins or reduced to villages^ 
of depopulated towns, where in tiie gymnasia-the- 
statues of the gods stand half hidden by the crops, 
and flocks of sheep graze in the market-places and 
about the coundl-haUs; of large tracts of land lying 
untitled for want of hands, is indeed a moiunful one. 
Asia Minor and the islands of the Mgdan suffered less 
in these wars than the mainland of Greece, and in thdr 
descriptions of this part of the worid Dio and Strabo 
painted in colors correspondingly brighter. 
/ Still, we know that during these years the educa- 
tional institutions of Greece were gradually crystallizing 
into the form which we find they have taken when the 
veil is Bi last lifted toward the end of the first century 
A. D. I We know that, even in those days, intellectual 
^ » Bp., a. 2, 81. 
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life did not stagnate. There were Greek philosophers 
and other men of letters in the cities of Europe and 
Asia, and they were important personages in the com- 
munities in which they moved. ) Greece was still to 
many Romans the land of pious pilgrimage^ and Greek 
men of learning were welcomed in the capital of the 
WestJTrobably, however, Grecian lands were at this 
time no longer holding their own in the struggle for in- 
tellectual supremacy, and Athens periiaps was even 
falling behind other Grecian cities. Strabo could say in 
the reign of Tiberius that MarseiUes, with her sophists 
and philosophersi was drawing the noblest Roman 
youths thither and away from Athens/ and that Tarsus 
even surpassed Athens as a university centre.] ''Such 
an enthusiasm/' he says, speaking of Tarsus/ ''for phi- 
losophy and all the oUier parts of a liberal education, 
has been developed in the people of this city, that they 
have surpassed Athens and Alexandria and all other 
places one might mention as seats of learning and phil- 
osophical study. • . . They have schools for all 
branches of literary culture.'^ He notes, however, that 
at Tarsus, which di£Fered in this respect from most 
other seats of learning, the students were nearly all 
natives, and that very few strangers came to reside there. 
( In the last half of the first century, however, we al- 
ready meet premonitory symptoms-that Greece is awak- 
ening from her long slumber.\ ^Oratory, which, after 
the fall of Greek liberty, retirea into private life and 
became a thing of the schools, begins, under the changed 

* iv. p. 181. 

*xiv. p. 673 (traoa. by E. R. Sevan). 
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oonditioDs which now prevail, to come once more into 
closer rdation to life, and the teachers of oratory, the 
sophists, gain a new distinction.^ 

As this is the first time, in the course of our survey, 
that we have had occasion to speak of these la ter sop h" 
j|t8, it will be well if we stop here for a moment to ren- 
der some account of these men and to trace, as accu- 
rately as may be, their history and lineage. We are 
familiar with the so-called sophbts of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B. C. — those men who travelled from 
place to place, instructing the Greek youth in the higher 
learning of the day and training them for active service 
in the state and for the duties and successes of private 
life. (These men, though differing to some extent in what 
they taught and including in their range of studies a 
great variety of subjects, probably without exception laid 
special stress on rhetoric and the art of public speaking.'l 
The art of managing words skilfully and effectively was 
almost a necessity in the public and private life of the 
Athenians of that day, it appealed to the delicate artistic 
sense of the Greeks, and it was justified to those who 
were the teachers of wisdom by its importance in the 
transmission of knowledge itself. Isocrates, in the 
fourth century, was the first to give to the epideictic 
doquence an artistic treatment, and in his hands this 
department of oratory gained a new meaning and a 
new force; he raised the study of rhetoric and oratory 
to an independent position in the educational curriculum 
of the Greek youth. With the loss of Greek indepen- 
dence, the field for an inspired national oratory — an 
oratory such as that of Demosthenes and Hypereides — 



\ 
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was cut off/ and the art of public speaking retreated, as 
has been said, into the schookl Here it led a forced 
and artificial existence, and was dissected and worked 
over like a body from which the spirit has flown. It 
still appeared, on occasion, in public, in the presence of 
selected audiences, before the magbtiates, in assem- 
blies, in the courts, and on embassies, (but the orators 
at such times were generally professional rhetoricians 
and teachers of eloquence, who were interested first of 
all in the display of their own art. ^ When Alexander 
conquered the East and opened the way to the extension 
of the Greek civilization and language in that quarter 
of the world, an enlaigement of the field for the practice 
of oratory no doubt gradually took place in the free 
conmiunities of the East, and men there were who re- 
ceived their education, in whole or in part, at the rhet- 
oricians' hands and employed it in the service of the 
conmionwealths. ^ratory had, however, at that time, 
to contend with the rival claims of philosophy, and it 
was never, in the last three centuries before Christ, 
recdved so enthusiastically and unreservedly by the 
majoritjr of the population as was the case at a later 
time i) it remained distinctively a school oratory, quite 
different from the inspired oratory of an earlier period, 
and the general tendency seems to have been for it 
to separate itself more and more from the life of the 
people,^ although it never renounced the daim to be 

^ This is dear from many passages in the De rheUnica of the 
Epicurean philosopher Philodemus (who, however, we must bear 
in mind, wrote from a partisan point of view); e. g,, i. p. 41, 8 
(ed. Sudh.): ln^Mucbw re 7dp vb^kv ol vo^vrral wapa9t96affi9 h ratt 
fiMKhait vp6f fMffffiP rft ip roi9 dXiy^iiwct dyQ^iw dvpdfi»*t, C/. 
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the chief piepaiation for life. / A certain popular 
oratory, it would seem, still lingered about the courts/ 
and it is a question to what extent the numerous 
rhetOTM referred to by Strabo in his Geography* as being 
active in the cities of Asia Minor, were educated in the 
schools of sophistry.^ Although Asia Minor and some 
islands of the ^!gean, such as Rhodes and Lesbos, seem 



Epiewrea (Utener), p. 113, 18. That the tendency In the 
Bchools at thu time was to run to scholasticism, or at least to 
formalism, is dear Iran the text-books that were written on the 
various branches of rhetoric; e, g., Philod., ii. p. 110, 0: nxKoXor^ 
ffo^tarucai' i. p. 195, 22: t^hm (oif gesticidation and the manage- 
ment of the voice); 1. p. 138, 17: wapaS^us {B^t^fnujuirmv woKltucAp), 
A good picture of the sophist as he was in the first oentuiy B. C. 
is gained from the scattered notices in the pages of FhHodemus. 
The sophist of this period dealt with the three kinds of speeches, 
the judiGial, the deliberative, and the epideiotic (i. p. 212, 21, 26), 
and claimed that his .art was the mother of all other arts and 
sciences (i. p. 223, 13). Advocates and popular speakers sent 
their sons to him to be educated (i. p. 38, 6). £te had set rules 
for the treatment of the parts of iJie speech, such as the in- 
troduction, the narrative, etc., which, however, not all men 
followed (i. p. 201, 12). He gave precepts for the cultivation of 
style and the improvement oif the memory (i. p. 70, 23). Ho 
had rules for the management of the voice and the body (i. p. 
193, 16). He treated of metaphors (i. p. 170, 24), of enthymemes 
(i. p. 78, 16), of allegories (i. p. 181, 26), and of hjrperbata (i. p. 
160, 15). He held 'displays' {jHnlMfyi%\ and gave examples of 
Judicial, ddiberative, and ambassadorial speeches (i. p. 134, 2); 
and he also dealt with themes called BtruA (i. p. 206, 22). The 
sophist of this period no longer, apparently, professed to in- 
stmot young men in all and every branch of practical learning; 
he was distinctively the teacher of (rhetorioal) oratoiy. See 
Brandst&tter, Leif^. Stud., 15, p. 226. 

* See p. 87, n. 3. 

* E. g., ziii. pp. 614, 617, 627. 

' Dionyrius of Halicamassus (Oe comp, ««r6., 25, p. 206; c/. Ds 
or, ant,, 1) says that some orators of his time (presumably the 
so-called Asiatic, or Asianic, orators) lacked a general educaktion 
as wdl as qriteinatio rhetorical training. 
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to have been the special fields in which these schools 
thiovcy there was a school at Athens in the first century 
B. C./ and we are probably justified in bdieving that 
riietoric was tau^t at Athens from the time of Isocrates 
down. 

But although the general tendency of oratorical in- 
struction in the centuries before Christ was such as we 
have described, another tendency there was of dia- 
metrically opposite character at work during the same 
period — a tendency which was destined to lead in later 
times to important results. / We are told that toward the 
end of the fourth century or the beginning of the third 
century B. C. the study of oratory underwent a changer^ 
Before that time those who were known as fw>phists had 
been accustomed to deal with subjects that allowed of 
a more or less eulogistic treatmentylor to discuss such 
half-philosophical questions as, What is the nature of 
virtue? What b the nature of the gods and the uni- 
verse? but now supposititious cases drawn from the 
experience of life, especially cases resembling those 
which occurred in the law courts and the assemblies, 
began to be used.' The sophistical oratory was pri- 
marily epideictic, and the introduction into the schools 

> See Blaas, Cfriech, Bertd., p. 06. 

* Aooording to Quintilian, it was about the time of Demetrius 
of Fhalerum that fictitious cases in imitation of pleadings in the 
forum and in public councils were introduced into the practice 
of the sophistical schools (In$t. or., ii. 4, 41, 42; c/. ii. 10). Philo- 
stratus (481) and Photius (Bibl., cod. 61) assign the new tendency 
to .fischmes. Philodemus (i. 122, 25-136, 20) says that the imita- 
tion court and assembly speeches as practised in the schools 
formed no real and natural part of the sophist's profession. So, 
also, the rhetorician, Menander (Speng., Rh. Or., iii. p. 331; see 
p. 224, n. 4). 
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of a subjectpinatter that did not properly belong to them 
was a movement, apparently, in tfie way of popular- 
ising such oratory — it was, we should say, a recognition 
of the claims of daily life. Hie epideictic, or display, 
oratory may thus be conceived to have gained a wider 
significance; the new matter was given an epideictic, or 
sophistical, treatment; 'displays' of judicial and de- 
liberative themes, as of th^ properly epideictic speeches, 
were held. It was under such conditions as these that 
on the one hand the sophistical training could at that 
time daim to be a preparation for active life and tiiat 
many could send their sons to the schools of sophistry 
in this belirf, while on the other hand some could 
deny to this training all right to be considered prepara- 
tory to life.i (jFor the time the sophistical tendency seems 
to have prevailed, but in later centuries — in the cen- 
turies after Christ — as we shall see, a saner taste came 
in, and tiien the judicial and deliberative oratory 
formed an essential part of the sophistical training.^ 

The name Saphtst, as applied to a professional 
teadier, either of learning in general or specifically of 
oratory, never went out of existence from the time it was 
so first used,' and the sophists of the second and follow* 

^ We must ramember, however, that some part of this diff er- 
enee of opinion is to be aoootmted for by the rivalry that existed 
between philosophy and riietorie, each claiming to furnish the 
only proper training for the future citisen. 

* BraxkdstKtter, Leipg, Stud., 16, pp. 258, 250; Rohde, Or. Bam., 
p. 315, n. 2. The word SophAtt was <»iginally used of any man 
who had superior wisdom or ability in a single line, and It natu- 
rally oame to be i^yplied in the fifth century B. C. to those men 
who claimed to have a more or less general acquaintance with 
many subjects. This change of application was a step in the 
direction ci making the term technical. The first man, so far as 
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ing centuries A. D./ though in their profession and 
many of their characteristics diflPerent from the sophists 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B. C./were hutoricaUy 
the direct lineal descendants of these men.*VThe later 
sophists, however, were not, like the earlier sophists, 
teachers of all learning with a leaning toward oratory, 
but they were teachers and expounders of the art of 
public speaking exdusively. J 

Toward the end of the first century of our era the 
school oratory of which we have spoken b^an once 
more to come into closer rdation to life. One sign of this 
tendency was its leaning toward the judicial and deliber- 
ative oratoiy.' The oratory of the imperial age first pre- 

can be determined, to use the word in its purdy technical sense 
of an epideietic orator and teacher of (epideictio) oratoiy Brand- 
statter (pp. 228, 268) makes out to have been Epicurus. 

^ The exact historical connection of the imperial sophistry has 
been matter of controversy. The view of Rohde (Or, Rom., p. 
312, n. 1, and in Rhein, Mu8., 41, pp. 170-190) is that it was a 
direct outgrowth of the so-called eariier AtiaHe oratory. This 
view is supported by Brandstiitter, Leipss. Stud., 16, pp. 260 ff. 
The Asiatic oratory, however, must have become in tiie hands of 
the sophists distinctly modified by the Attidstio tendency in- 
augurated, or strongly promoted, in the Augustan age by Dio- 
njrsius of Halicamassus and Gncilius (Rhein. Mu8., 41, p. 172). 
The sophists of the time of Philodemus are said to have used 
soledsms and barbarisms (Fhilod., i. p. 164, 4; c/. p. 160, 20), 
while Polemo purged oratoiy of the Asiatic word-jug^ery (Pro- 
cop., 0p., 116, but see Sdmiid, Or. RenaU,, p. 43, n. 76; see also 
the following note). Another view is that of Kaibel (Hermet, 
20, pp. 497-^613), who connects the later sophistry with the teach- 
ing of the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. and with the Attidstio 
tendency of Dionydus and Gedlius. Wifiunowiti-MOllendorff 
(Hermei, 36, pp. 1-^62) emphadses the historical connection of 
the eariier and the later sophists. 

'See Philos., 611, 618, 696, 600, 626, 628. The general in- 
terest taken by the sophists of the second and third centuries 
A. D. in munidpal politics is suggestive of the fact that the 
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aeots itself to our view, not at Athens, but in Asia Minor; 
Nicetesy its first great light, was a native of Smyrna, and 
ahnost all the other important sophists of the second 
century came from the Greek cities of Asia.' Now it 
was precisely in these cities that the Romans, when they 
came into contact with the Greeks, met the most active 
and vigorous municipal life. It was the policy of the 
Romans not to interfere in the internal politics of the 
conquered states further than was necessary to uphold 
the imperial dignity and to preserve order in the cities. 
Thus, in the Greek communities of Ai»a Minor, the old 
forms of democratic polity were for the most part still 
in existence in the first century of the Christian era; 
assemblies and courts met as of yore, and magbtrates, 
elected by the people, governed under the old names. 

oratory which they iaugLt waa comiog nearer to the life of the 
people. Many of these men held important positions in the cities; 
thus, LoUianus was ^rparifYftt hrl tQw ArXwr at Athens (Fhilos., 
626), as were also Theodotus (t&.» 566) and ApoUonius (i&., 600); 
ApoUonius was also archon eponymus. Note also the public 
activity of Polemo at Smjrma (tb., 531, 532). These examples 
might be many times multiplied (see p. 164). Secondly, sophistry, 
we are told, underwent a wonderful expansion at the hands of 
Nicetes (i&., 511). This statement seems to point to the beg;in- 
ning of a new era for the subject. Also, the false rhetoric of the 
eariier oratory was giving way to a saner style (see the preceding 
note, and the following passages: Philos., 588, 589, 598, 613, 616; 
Hippodromus wished to find somebody educated in the Asiatic 
style of oratory: tb., 618, 619; for a sample of the inflated style 
of the sophists of an age not long preceding that of Lucian, see 
Ludan's Lexiphanes; c/. tb., Rket. prac., 17). It did not always 
happen, however, that the sophist waa at home in the court or 
assemb^ room (Philos., 614; lib., sp., 1038; Eumen., Pro real. 
$eol,, 2; c/. Seneca, CorUr., iii. prcef., 16-18). 

* Philosv, 51 1, and under the various biographies. Cf. Sopater, 
ProUg. in Ariaieid,, iii. p. 737, and Himer., or., id. 2. Ephesus was 
a literary centre in the time of Domitian (PhOos., 339). 
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The country was prosperous and at peaoci and enjoyed 
a laige measure of happiness. Notwithstanding the 
levelling tendency of the Roman govenmient in imperial 
times, and the increasing necessity (caused by the in- 
ability of the municipal authorities to cope with die 
question of taxation, the burden of which was growing 
heavier and heavier every year) for interference on the 
part of the central government in the internal affairs of 
the cities, much of the old feeling of political indepen- 
dence and national patriotism must still have existed in 
these communities at that time. Under these drcumr 
stances, it was found, in a greater degree than before, 
that tiie widest field for public activi^ was opened to 
those who possessed an oratorical training.' It needed. 



^That the Bophistioal training was a preparation for active 
politioal and prafesnonal life is dear from many paasages. Sena- 
tors, advocates, and judges, especially, came from Hm sophist's 
school (Lib., i. 334, 6 ff,; u. 279, 4; 284, 3; 286, 13; 295, 6; iii. 
229, 2; ep,, 973, 1107); officials c^ the imperial government {Sb,, 
i. 202, 8; 334, 10; iii. 435, 12; ep., 80, 140, 780, 781, 1143); 
even emperors (i&., iii. 283, 10); and Christians, as well as pagans 
(Choric, p. 109). The ability to speak was the high-road to 
official positions (Lib., ep., 248: mU ^ roc nft 4^«' 'x^ ^*^ *^ 
S6waff$ax X/yeip). Julian tried to fill the imperial positions in the 
provinces with educated men (Himer., or., ▼. 10). The sophist 
beheld young men issuing from his school into tiie walks of life 
(lib., iii. 199, 5: iwl filmw 6Mt). The speaker trained in the 
sophist's school spoke in the assemblies on war and peace (i5., 
iii. 198, 17). The sophistical education is called the most u^i^td 
of all accomplishments (i6., i. 334, 4). The two requirements 
for a senator were financial means and the ability to speak on 
the subjects of the day (t&., iii. 447, 17). The calling of the 
sophist was to turn out public speakers (i5., 1. 617, 17; ep., 790). 
Inifluential positions were obtained through rhetoric (t&., sp., 
823; ef. 1454). Perhaps the clearest description of the sophist's 
profession is in Themistius, 339 b, c: tl fUw vp6t ipyd^w fiKtwrni 
• • • fV^*^ iK9lpov$ T9h Xifymn ot x^/M^d #m /UXo^nfroiwcp. twrt M 
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however, the favor and encouragement of the 
power to give to the study of oratory that unpuke that 
should bring it once more into prominence. These, in 
the last half of the first century A. D., were not long 
lacking. The emperors, as the century wore on, b^an 
to respond to the charm which Greece never for long 
failed to exert over those who came within the circle of 
her influence.^ 

woXd r6 ^rfyfia roGro mil 4w dixomtpfott mil 4w iiacK^UM^ ml fidXtim 
MaKei wtpl r^w dyoffkv mal r6 P^/ta. /lafw&ffat^u 3* dr ^oc «b2 4yA rah 
4wMd€ tb^9Qw oArb K9KTfffidpo¥f tXt fl wpo^iui Tc KtA Btfawthu, rax^ 

«l 9o^taral ^io< ttffuf, Philostratus in his Live$ rarely mentiona 
pupik other than sophists, but Chiestus turned out, besides 
other distinguished men, several famous political orators (591). 
Oratoiy, according to libanius, was an ornament in all walks of 
life (ep.f 140: varrax^ ^ olbv 9avrf mU rd Xiynw vponfmtv. odMt 
7^ filn ^w6 pfifropiK^ al^x^Mrat). Rhetoric was the savi<» and 
support of municipal life (Procop., sp., 80: rifp *BXXdda ^•^unfp, 
V h ^^T^Kn/ruf al wb\tta). Compare Lib., i. 102, 11: Ay (public 
speakers) olxofUvttp i^/iUtrrtu iiJkp povKaX nX dcMjnf^«ir v6X«#r, 
if^liiMPTQA M Slxai, X^wr ri) iucatif avfifidx^^ Irrij^fi^PBi, ifiudmPTai 
M $p6poi, lip rods ^p 'EpM^, rabt M i^ofi B^fut, See p. 119. 

^ Even in the previous century Julius Ceesar had shown his in- 
terest in education by granting the franchise to all phjrsicianB 
and teachers of liberal arts who were living or shoidd live at 
Rome (Suet., Jtd., 42), while Augustus, in banishing foreigners 
from Rome, made an exception in favor of these two nlnssos 
(t&., Aug., 42). The history of Greek sophistry for the centuries 
lying between the time of Isocrates and the end of the first cen- 
tury A. D. is hard to make out owing to the lack of material. 
H. V. Amim, Ldftn u. Werke d, Dio van Ptuta, ch. i. (followed by 
Wilamowitz-MoUendorff, Herme$, 36, pp. 1-62), gives the presum- 
able course of the struggle for supremacy between the rhetorical 
and the philosophical education during this period somewhat as 
foUows: At first the contest was about evenly balanced, but when 
Aristotle gave to rhetoric the protection of his favor, this subject 
gained a temporary advantage. With the conquests of Alexander 
in the East, there was opened a broader field for the practice of the 
rhetor, and victory lay for a time with the oratorical training. 
In the third century the individual sciences were emandpated 
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The Emperor Claudius (41-54) was from the first 
well disposed toward Greece and showed in various 
ways his interest in the country and its people. He re- 
stored to their original homes many Grecian works of 
art which had been carried out of the land in the reigns 
of his predecessors,^ and under him Greek freedmen 
rose to a new importance in the Roman Court and state. 
His fondness for the Greek language and literature is 
wdl known. He also established a foundation at Alex- 
andria, bearing his own name.' 

Nero (54-68) refined upon the Hellenism of Claudius 
and carried it a step further. He never, it is true, out of 
regard for the avenging Eumenides — he himself, like 
Orestes, being a matricide — visited Athens, but he 
imitated, from pure egotism no doubt, the example of 
Flamininus at Corinth, and proclaimed, at the Isthmian 
games of 67, the freedom of all the Greeks. It is not 
necessaiy to repeat here the history of the extravagant 
manner in which this emperor testified to his admira- 
tion for all things Greek, and sought to exalt hb own 

from philosophy and came to the fore. Toward the end of the 
third oentttiy rhetoric began to make a flystem for itself, and 
philosophy fell to the rear. The second half of the second oentuiy 
was filled with the cpiitest over the question, whether rhetoric 
was a r4xni or not, and over the rikat and the 9pyow of riietoric 
Next, the contest was carried to Rome and made much of there. 
CScero tried to restore to philosophy something of her ancient 
rights, but he secured no permanent results; philosophy became 
with the Romans an fyjc^jtXioy vatUvfia. Am<»ig the Greeks it stiU 
retained some remnant of its former ^oty. Buiy (Roman Em- 
pire, p. 573) aptly compares the controversy waged under the 
Empire between the merits of philosophy and rhetoric to the 
oontrovenfy raised in modem times as to the respective educa- 
tional values of classical literature and science. 
1 Pans., ix. 27, 3; Dio Gass., Ix. 6. * Suet., Claud., 42. 
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skill and understanding by an appeal to the Greek 
standard. Though his conduct waa based on vani^ 
and egotism, it was, by its very extravagance, a tribute 
to the superiori^ of the Grecian intellect and to the in- 
fluence which that superiority exerted over other nations 
— an undignified and uncouth tribute, no doubt, but 
still a tribute. There was in it a sort of recognition of 
the fact that Greece did, by her own right, possess a 
certain daim to the world's homage. 

The empty honor of '^freedom for all the Greeks,'' 
bestowed by Nero, was withdrawn by Vespasian (GO- 
TO), who also, after the loose management of his prede- 
cessors, drew the financial reins of his government 
tighter. Though his rule was for these reasons prob- 
ably felt as a hardship by the Greeks, it was in another 
way of genuine benefit to them, for he, first of the em- 
perors, gave marked official recognition to Greek studies. 
He endowed at Rome chairs of Greek and Roman elo- 
quence, with annual salaries of 100,000 sesterces 
($5,000), and rewarded with large sums distinguished 
poets and artists.^ The first to receive appointment to 
the Latin chair was Quintilian.* Vespasian also re- 
lieved from certain public duties 'grammarians/ die- 
tors, physicians, and philosophers.' 

' Suet., Vesp., 18. 

' Thou^ it would seem that the firet payment was made in the 
leign of Domitian, for Jerome says (in Evteb. Ckran,), under the 
year 90 A. D.: QuirUilianua ex Hispama CaiagvarUanuB primuB 
Roma publieam acAokim el eatarium e fieco aceepU el darwU, 

• From the words of Charisius in the DigetU G* 4, 18» 30), it 
would appear that the measure went even back of the time of 
Vespasian: maffiefrie, qui civiUurn munenan vacaHonem hdbenif 
UmngrammatieUetoraioTilnuelmedicieelph^ 
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The leign of Domitian (81-96) was again unfavorable 
to all studies, both Greek and Roman. Though 
Domitian was so far Hellenie in his tastes that he or- 
ganized at Rome contests on the pattern of the Olympic 
games and presided at the same in Greek dress, he on 
the other hand drove from the dty and from Italy all 
philosophers and teachers of wisdom.' Athens had at 
this time, it would appear, re-established her pre- 
eminence in the educational world, for Philostratus, 
who, to be sure, wrote long after and may have inter- 
preted this period somewhat in the light of his own, 
speaks of th^ young men who in the reign of Domitian 
flocked to the schools of Athens from all quarters of the 
earth.' 

\^th Nerva and Trajan freedom of thought was again 
restored to the Greek and to the Roman world. We 
have not much information with regard to the personal 
connection of these two emperors with Greece, but 
their reigns must have been felt, there as elsewhere, as a 
relief after the long and unpropitious reign of Domitian. 
Nerva (96-98), in the short period during which he was 
emperor, found time to recall from exile the Greek 
rhetor Dio Chrysostom, and this famous man retained 

reciperent, a pnncijnbuM fuiue immunUatem indultam el divuB 
VetpaaianvM et divu» HadrianuB rucnpunint. Although immu- 
nity from the burden of quartering public officiaLi is alone men- 
tioned here as being the gift of Vespasiany immunity from other 
burdens was probably granted by him (Plin., Ep, ad Trai^^ Iviii. 
(Ixvi.): cum cUarem iudieet, domine, amvefUum inchoaturtu, Flo- 
viu8 ArckippuB vacaHonem petere ecBpU ut philotophut; see also 
Tac., Did, de or., 9). 

^ Suet., Damit.f 10; Tae., Affrie., 2. See, further, Hertsberg, 
Oesch. Griech.f ii. p. 142, n. 42. Titus conftrmed all Vespasian's 
rescripts (Suet., TU,, 8). '359. 
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the favor and friendship of the following emperor, 
Trajan (98-117). Trajan, further, so we are told by 
Philostratus/ bestowed upon the distinguished sophist 
Polemo the privilege of travelling by land and sea free 
of chaige, a privilege which was extended by Hadrian 
to the sophist's children. More and more, we see, the 
emperors were taking an intelligent interest in this land 
to the east, and the time was not far distant when its 
schools were to be given an official standing. 

Thus it was that Hadrian (117-138), he who was so 
fully imbued with the spirit of Hellenism that, as we are 
told by a late historian,' he completely adopted the 
studies, the manner of life, the language, and the whole 
culture of the Athenians, and who, even after he had 
become emperor, lived on tenns of perfect intimacy 
and friendship with Greek philosophers and sophists, 
determined to restore to Greece her proper place among 
the peoples; and with him b^ins a new era for the 
country, a new inspiration of national life. Hadrian 
dmed to unite, under Athens as a head, the scattered 
fragments of the Greek race. For this purpose he in- 
stituted at Athens the Pan-Hdlenic synod, or assembly, 
and a new national assembly, called the PanrHdUnia, 
to both of which all Greek communities, wherever es- 
tablished, were permitted to send representatives. As 
a place of congress and centre of the new nationality, he 
built the temple of Zeus Pan-Hellenios. This was but 
one, and not the most important, of the many buildings 
with which he adorned Athens. The temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, b^;un by Peisistratus, continued by 
< 532. • AunUus Viotm*, BpU., 14. 
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Antiochus Epiphanes, and now completed by Hadrian^ 
a pantheon patterned after that at Rorne^ a gymnasium, 
a stoa and library, and many other buildings, arose 
within a few years. A whole new quarter of the d^ 
was laid out and built to the south-east of the Acropolis, 
near the Ilissus, and separated from the old city by an 
arch conmiemorating the event In many other parts of 
Greece also Hadrian caused fine buildings to be erected, 
but it was upon Athens that he bestowed his special 
favor. 

His activity, however, was not confined to the erec- 
tion of fine buildings. In many ways he showed his in- 
terest in Greek studies, and he bestowed many favors 
on Grecian philosophers and other men of learning. He 
confirmed the decrees of previous emperors, granting 
immuni^ to teachers and others, and granted still 
further privileges at first hand.^ The impulse which he 
gave to the cause of learning must have been immense, 
and well might the Athenians b^in to number their 
years anew from the date of the first arrival of Hadrian 
at Athens.' 

One act of Hadrian — an act relative to the succes- 
sion to the headship in one of the philosophical schools 
at Athens — shows how far these schook had already 
become objects of oversight and control to the imperial 
government at Rome. Plotina, the mother of the em- 
peror, was a member of the Epicurean school. It 
was a r^ulation bearing upon this school (and prob- 
ably upon the other schools as well) that none but 

* Dig., L 4, 18, 90; PhUos., 532. 
■ Dittenbeiger, in Hermet, 7, 213. 
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Roman citizeiis should be appointed to the headship, 
while it was also a law of the realm that wills (except 
for bequests in trust) should be written in Latin. These 
restrictions were felt by the members of the school to be 
onerous. Accordingly Plotina wrote to the emperor, 
begging that the incumbent of the headship, Popillius 
Theotimus, be permitted to write in Greek that part of 
his will which referred to school matters, and that he 
further be allowed to select his successor from among 
citizens and non-citizens alike. It was pointed out that 
the restriction that was set upon the selection of a Head 
made it difficult to find the right man for the place, while 
the privilege possessed by the members of the school of 
passing upon the selection made by the testator and, on 
occasion, of substituting another man in his stead had 
been the source of nothing but good to the school. The 
request was granted by Hadrian, who made the privilege 
to apply not only to Theotimus, but to future Heads of 
the school as well.^ 

One of the most important acts of Hadrian was the 
establishment at Rome of the Athenceum, which was 
designed as a rallying-place and theatre of display for 
Greek and Roman sophists and poets, and afterward 
became the centre of the University of Rome. The 
name, of course, speaks of the beloved Athens. He also 

* For the inscription, containing Flotina's letter to the em- 
peror in Latin, the emperor's reply to Flotina in Latin, and 
Flotina's prodamation of the result of her petition, to the mem- 
ben of the school, in Greek, see Dessau, Ime. Lai. ad., ii. 2, 1906, 
No. 7784. Hadrian is referred to in Flotina's proclamation in 
the following terms: rOc in iXnB&s tOtpyirifi xal wdai/t w[a}Mat 
Ho^pi^fr^i 0Fri. See also Dids, Arehiv. /. Ouch, d. PhUo9., 4, pp. 
48(M91. 
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oonfinned the privil^es of the Museum at Alexandria, 
and honored several sophists and other men of learning 
by making them members of this institution. Thus, 
the sophists, Polemo of Smyrna and Dionysius of Mile- 
tus, as well as Pancrates, a poet, were so distinguished.* 

The movement which was thus started by Hadrian 
was continued by the two succeeding emperors and by 
the wealthy sophist, Herodes Atticus. Herodes, though 
a private individual, rivalled, with his almost fabulous 
wealth, even the emperors themselves in his zeal for 
building and his lavish expenditure of money. The 
beautiful Odeum, on the south-western slope of the 
Acropolis, built in memory of his wife R^illa, and the 
Panathenaic stadium, near the Ilissus, remodelled and 
constructed entirely of Pentelic marble, testified to his 
generous love for Athens. One of the foremost sophists 
of his day, he was also an admirer and patron of soph- 
ists, and he lived on terms of friendly intimacy with 
three emperors. He died late in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Antoninus Pius (138-161), though he seems, after 
becoming emperor, never to have visited Athens, was 
an earnest friend of learning, and showed his interest in 
the philosophers and rhetoricians in a very material and 
important way. He gave, we are told, honors and sala^ 
ries to riietoridans and philosophers throughout the 
provinces.' The honors, apparently, consisted for the 
most part of exemption from certain taxes and im- 
munity from certain public duties. These duties, or a 

* Philos., 532, 533, 624; Athen., xv. 21, p. 677. 
> Jul. Gapit., AnUm. PiiM, 11. 
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part of them, are mentioned in the Digests : ^ sedileships, 
priestships, jury service, the superintendence of palaes- 
trae and the paying of training-masters, army service, 
etc. Physicians and 'grammarians' were also ex- 
empted from these duties. It is interesting to note that 
physicians were, from the earliest times, recognized 
as public benefactors, and were so treated by Greek 
l^islators. Diodorus Siculus tells us that in very early 
times they received salaries from the state.' 

With regard to the salaries ordained by Antoninus 
Pius, it seems probable that these were to be paid by the 
cities themselves, and that, only when the cities were 
unable to pay them, were they paid from the Fiscus, or 
imperial chest. As we are told that Antoninus made 
these rq^tions to apply to all the provinces, we 
should be led to expect that at Athens a beginning was 
now made of establishing academic chairs with salaries 
attached, and such, in fact, seems to have been the case. 
A chair of rhetoric was, it would appear, established, and 
the first man to occupy it, according to Philostratus, was 
LoUianus of Ephesus.' Either now or in the reign of 

> zxvii. 1» 6. The honon nearly all, however, went back to 
a time earlier than Hadrian; Antoninufl simply confirmed edicts 
issued by Hadrian and preceding emperors. It was the usual 
practice of emperors, on coming into power, to confirm the acts 
of their predecessors, as each emperor's acts were considered to 
be personal to himself and to expire with his recession from 
power. ■ xii. 13. 

' PhUos., 526. That the salaries were to be paid by the munic- 
ipalities, and that, only in case the municipalities could not pay 
them, were they paid by the emperor, is the view of Zumpt 
(Ueber den Butand d. phU, Schtd,, p. 45). This view, though 
probable, is not certain. The poliiical chair held by Apollonius 
of Athens (Fhllos., 600: roO roXcruwO $p6pw) Ztmipt (p. 49) 
understands to be a mmudpal chair at Athens, while the ehair 
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the following emperor a chair of 'grammar' was abo 
probably established at Athens, while some provision 

later established by Marcus AurelluB, the so-called cAotr of the 
9ophi9t9, or Mophiatieal chair (Philos., 688: roO tQw ao^trrQp ^p6»ov • 
618: r6p 'A^n^i rdy vo^mtQp Bphvow Sopater in Prdeg, ad 
AriMeid.y iii. p. 739: rhv ep6pop rbw co^Mruthw Phot., BAl., 
ood. 80, p. 60: rhv cottar uAw $fi690p), he takes to be an imperial 
endowment. That the latter was the case would seem to be 
eertain (Philos., 666: ivl rats ix fkurikkgs fwpUus' ef. 601). 
Brandst&tter {Leipt. Stud., 16, pp. 104, 244), from a comparison 
of the words «'oXtruc6t and ^o^tarutiit as they are used by Greek 
writers, concludes that they here have reference to the obaracter 
of the eloquence taught, and that the political chair was a chair 
of judicial eloquence (see also Ldebenam, Stadteverwaliung, p. 70, 
n. 2). The following considerations seems to support Zumpt'a 
view rather than Brandstatter's: 1. We nowhere else find mention 
made of an endowed chair of judicial oratoiy, while there were 
chairs of sophistry municipally endowed in various parts of the 
Empire at this, and at a Later, time (see p. 134; Dig., 1. 0, 4, 2). 
2. The chair here called roXtruc^t is called by Philostratus in 626, 
and perhaps elsewhere (see p. 04, n. 1), 6 'A^n^c $p6po9, 3. 
There is a difficulty in distinguishing between the activities of 
the incumbents of the poliHcal chair and those of the incumbents 
of the sophist's chair. Thus, Theodotus was appointed to the 
sophistical chair, though he is called d^wrcor^f rQp woXitucQp X6iyt9p 
Kal frroptK^ Bi/fiKn (Philos., 667). The holders of the political 
chair are classed as sophists, and they seem to have differed in 
no respect from those who are known to have held the sophistical 
chair. Thus, Apollonius the Athenian wrote in a metrical style 
quite out of keeping with what we are told should be the style of 
a teacher of political eloquence (ib., 601, 602), and LoUianus, 
besides having a sophistical style, held 'displays' and spoke ex- 
tempore (ib., 627). Apollonius ci Naucratis, though a rival of 
Heracleides, who apparently held the sophistical chair, practised 
political speeches (ib., 600). 4. There is a recognised use of 
woKtrucSt in the sense of pMiciu, civUia, tnunicipalia, as applied 
to public services, or litiugies; e. g,, Dig,, xxvii. 1, 16, 12; see i6.p 
1. 4, 14 and 18; also Kuhn, Verf, d, r6m. Reich9, i. p. 40. On the 
other hand, there were undoubtedly in various cities teachers of 
a base oratoiy, forensic or judicial (Philos., 274, 331, 666, 670, 
614; [Luc], Amorea, 0; Lib., iii. 440, 17; Isoc., De anUd,, 30,37- 
41), and it is possible that some of these held endowed chain. 
Iff the rpoliticfd chair' at Athens was one of the latter, it may 
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seems to have been made at this time for the granting 
of salaries to philosophers.^ 

With regard to the number of sophists, 'gramma- 
rians/ and physidansy whom it was permitted to honor 
in the aforesaid ways, Antoninus gave very specific di- 
rections. Small cities might have privil^ed five phy- 
sicians, three sophists, and three 'grammarians'; 
larger cities, that is, those in which there were courts 
established, seven physicians, four sophists, and four 
'grammarians'; capital cities, ten physicians, five 

have been endowed by the city or it may have been endowed by 
the emperor. At the beginning of the seoond half of the third 
century there were still two chairs of rhetoric at Athens (Eunap., 
p. 11). Tatian {Or. ad Orcsc,, 19) says: ol y^ wop' ^//Sw f*\6ao^ 
roroOror dwoSiovci r^ dffK^tut A^tm ropd rcO *'PttfMUtw fiaaihJwf 

foidk r6 ytwtmp St^ptdw m^tifUpop airC^v Ixovo'ir. The date of this 
speech has been set as eariy as 152 A. D. (Christ, Or, LU., p. 801) 
and as late as 173 A. D. (see Alm6 Puech, Recherche* mr U 
duoown auz Qrec* de Tatien, pp. 10, 96). At this time, there- 
fore, salaries had already been assigned to certain philosophers. 
The amount of the salary, six hundred gold pieces (» 60,000 
eesieroes as $3,000), was greater than the amount of the salary 
given to philosophers at Athens. Sophists at Rome received a 
higher salary than sophists at Athens (see p. 81), but the 
reference here can hardly be to philosophers at Rome. It is pos- 
sible that the philosophers at Athens are meant, and that the 
discrepancy between Philoetratus's 10,000 drachms andTatian's 
600 aurei is to be explained as a case of inexactness of statement 
or as due to a change in curren<7 values. An amusing inscription 
to LoUianus has been found at Athens (Kaibel, Ep, Qr,, No. 877). 
*For the 'grammarian,' see Eunap., p. 7: Aoryi^f (in the 
third century) . . . xplvwf yt ruAt waXatudt iverH-aKTOf mHwtp 
Wf6 initfov wohXct rcMt (htpoi, ical 6 iic Kaplat Acop^ios * Suidas, s. V. 
'natarp4r let ' rapd rft w6\mts ypai^iaruAt tdftt^lt (in the fifth cen- 
tury). C/. Phot., BtU., cod. 242, p. 346 b: ol M 'A^wSn 
ypa/ifmruAw aiMw iroi^arro uU Hrl v^t dcdd^JcaXoF 9mfaaw. Wot 
the philosophers, see Jul. Capit., Anton, Piui, 11, and the passage 
in Tatian cited in the preceding note. 
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sophists, and five 'grammarians.' This number might 
not, on any pretext whatever, be exceeded, but, in the 
case of certain duties, it might, on occasion, be dimin- 
ished. Lnmunity was to be granted only after formal 
vote of the local council and enrolment of the bene- 
ficiary in the official list of beneficiaries. No limit was 
set to the number of philosophers who might be hon- 
ored, as they were in any case not numerous.^ 

These do not exhaust the regulations set forth by 
Antoninus Pius relative to the appointments to what 
may be called the '* Fellowships of Arts and Sciences.'' ' 
We can see from these, however, that the appointments 
were made the subject of a formal and elaborate system; 
they were no longer meant to be given arbitrarily and at 
caprice to individual professors by individual em- 
perors, though, as will be evident later, famous sophists 

^D^.,xzvii.ii.,6. ItisBuggeBtedbyMommaen, T^JVovuicmo/ 
the Roman Empire (trans.)* i. p> 393, that the edict of Antoninus 
Piusy limiting the number of persons who might be privileged, 
was called for by the burdensomeness of the existing arrangement, 
whereby unrestricted exemption was possible; this measure, 
therefore, would imply previous imperial grants. 

' Thus, Antoninus stated that it was expected that philosophers 
who had the means would voluntarily render to their countiy 
services involving the expenditure of money. At a later time, 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla established the law that a 
teacher or physician who was bom in one city and was teaching 
or practising in another might not claim immunity in the city of 
his birth; but under Antoninus provision was made for honoring 
thus men of exceptional skill who were teaching or practising 
in cities in which the legal ntmiber of appointments had already 
been made. Teachers of sophistiy, and probably other teacher* 
also (c/. Dig,, 1. S, 9), whether salaried or not, Lf established a\ 
Rome, were so privUoged; the theoiy in this case being that he 
who was teaching at Rome was teaching in the conunon father- 
land of all. Teachers of law, while privileged at Rome, were not 
privileged in the provinces. , See Dig., xxvii. 1, 6, 7, 9-12; 1. 5, 9. 
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weie often spedaUy honored, and sometimes dishonored 
as wdl. 

The university thus established at Athens, through 
the agency of Antoninus Pius, was developed by Marcus 
Aureiius (161-180). Marcus Aurdius, from his youth 
a friend and companion of Greek philosophers and 
sophists, a student of Herodes Atticus, with whom he, 
even after he had become emperor, continued on terms 
of intinuu^ and whose lectures he continued to attend, 
was a firm friend of Greek learning, but he found, 
owing to the exigendes of his reign, little time to devote 
to peaceful pursuits. He did, however, in the intervals 
of his campaigns, carry on the work begun by his pred- 
ecessor in the Gredc schoob. Early in the second half 
of his reign, apparently, he established at Athens, by the 
side of the already-existing chair of riietoric, which was 
possibly salaried by the dty, a second chair, with much 
higher salary attadied. The salary of this chair was to 
be paid from the imperial chest The first sophist to be 
appointed to the new chair was Theodotus, and he hdd 
the podtion two years, till hb death. Then, whether 
immediatdy after or not is uncertain, but presumably 
80, Adrian of Tjrre, a pupil of Herodes Atticus and one 
of the most famous sophists of the time, was called by 
the emperor to fill the podtion. When Marcus made 
Ais appointment, he had ndther heard Adrian dedaim, 
nor had he even seen him, but he called the man soldy 
on the basis of his great reputation. So it was that, 
when Marcus, in 176, passed through Athens on his way 
to Rome from die East, he determined to listen to a 
sample of Adrian's eloquence, and he set the sophist a 
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theme to discuss. Adrian was so successful in his treat- 
ment of the theme that Marcus, well pleased with his 
oratory y bestowed upon him many gifts and honors.* 
After this, the emperor completed the work which he 
had b^un, and endowed several chairs (probably two 
in each school) in the four schools of philosophy — the 
Academic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epicurean.' 

* All that is certain with regard to the date at which this chair 
was established is that it was not later than 174. We know that 
ICarcus was at Smyma in the spring of 176 (Clinton, Faati Rth 
mam, ad an. 176), and that he later in the same year repaired to 
Athens, where he was initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries 
(Jul. Oapit., Metre. Ani. PhU., 27). At that time Adrian already 
held the chair of sophistiy at Athens (Philos., 688). Zumpt 
(l^eber den Be$tand d, phU. Sdivl,, p. 51) conjectures, as the date, 
168, when the emperor was at Sirmium, and Hertsberg (OttdL 
Oriech,, ii. p. 411) puts it in the second half of Marcus's reign. 
All that Philostratus says on the matter is iicpdrm. /lip 4^ ro6 rdr 
^o^tffT&w $p69ov (588). If this suggests that the appointment of 
Adrian was recent at the time of Marcus's visit to Athens, the 
establishment of the chair was also probably of recent date, 
for, as stated in the text, Theodotus, the immediate predecessor, 
as it would seem, of Ad^an, was the first to occupy the chair, 
and he held it two years until his death (t&., 566, 567). Adrian 
was in Rome between the years 164 and 168 and attended a 
dinic of Gtalen there (Galen, ziv. p. 627). This was before the 
sophist was established at Athens (otfrw ao^iorthny Sopaier 
(PMe^. ad AritUid., iii. p. 739) says that Herodes Atticus held 
the chair of sophistiy at Athens, but this seems not to have been 
the case. 

>The number of philosophical chairs established by Marcus 
Aurelius is nowhere definitely stated. The two passages bearing 
on the subject are these: Philos., 566: roi>f fi^p nXarc#M(ovf xal roH 
Arb rft 2roftt leal rodf dw6 rod Utpiwdrov mU aih-eO 'ErucoApov wpofi' 
roH'' ^ MdpKos T^ *Hpf6^ icp7nu, and Luc, Eunuch,, 3: ^vrriraKTai 
ftip , , , ix p^ffiKhtf lUffBo^opd nt od ^affkii loard y4ni rott ^iKoa'6^ots, 
2r«iko!^ X/yc^ ml IlXartf rueoSr Kal 'Erucovpcioit, 9ri M xal rob ix r«0 
TLtpwdrov, rd t^a rcArois Ara^iy. Idct di dvoBawbrrot a^&w tuvf 
IXX«r AwTUULBlfTavBtu. , , , koI rd a6IXa . . . iiApuu card Hv 
i9muT6p, . • • o28a rodra. tad ripd ^o^iv a^Qp li«7x<^ dwoBaPttp, 
rOr UtpanrnrucAp tX/iat rbv H'tpop, These passages would seem to 
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''Marcus/' says Dio Cassius, ''after he had oome to 
Athens and been initiated, gave to the Athenians honors, 
and to the whole worid teachers at Athens, with annual 
salaries, in every branch of literary study/' and Zonaras 
adds that the salaries were to be paid from the imperial 
coffers.^ The appointments to the philosophical chairs 
were to be made, after examination of the candidates, 
by the venerable sophist, Herodes Atticus, while, in the 
case of the chair of sophistry, the appointment was made 
now, and for some time to come, by the emperor him- 
self. 

It is evident from all the passages bearing on the 
subject that Marcus aimed to make of Athens a real 
university centre, and that the measures he took in 
furtherance of his aim were thorough-going and ex- 
tensive. It is possible, as has been said above, that cer^ 
tain salaries had already been assigned to philosophers 
at Athens by Antoninus Pius, but, if this was so, Mar^ 
cus, we may believe, increased their number and value, 
while he changed the method of appointment to the 
philosophical chairs, and not improbably made other 
changes in the management of the schools. These 
changes were apparently in the direction of a loss of 
independence on the part of the schools and greater 

point to two chairs in each school, but Zumpt (Ueber den BuUnnd 
d. TphU. 8ehtd,f p. 60) underatanda that there was but one chair 
estEdblished in each school by Marcus, while the second was that 
supported by the school itself. But it is not improbable that 
the succession in nearly all the schools had at this time run 
out (see p. 102, n. 1). See, further, Sandys, Hiai. Cla$. Sehol., i. 
p. 909, and Orasbei^, EnUh. u. UrUerr, im kia$$. AUerth., iii. 
p. 446. 
^ Dio. Gaaa, bod. 81; Zon., xil. 3. 
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oversight and control of the schoob on the part of the 
emperor. The holder of the chair of aophistiy, if not 
actually put over the University as a whole, at least 
ranked in dignity above the other professors.* At 
this time, the philosophical and the rhetorical depart- 
ment were kept more or less apart, but in the fourth 
century, after the decline of philosophy at Athens, the 
chair of sophistry was undoubtedly of commanding im- 
portance, and then the incumbent of this diair was 
probably also the Head of the University.' 

Such is the history of the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Athens. The period of nearly three quarters 
of a century (117-180), embracing the reigns of Hadrian 
and the first two Antonines, was a period of happiness 

^ The following exprearioos point to this oondusioD: FhikM., 
666: r^tf^rif 94 uU rft *A$^palmp vtirngrm wpQr^ 4wl ratt Ik 
fiMiKiws itt/pUut' ib,, p. 667: Ir^iycMroS^ Wloct* f5., 688: iw4n^ 
airbp roh viott, ElsewhOTe the ohair is called "the ehair of tibe 
sophists" ({&., 688: roO rdr ^o^i^tOp I^mv), "the ohair of the 
sophists at Athens" {%b,, 618: r^w 'A^ffot rQp #o^i^Or tfp^vor), or 
simply "the chair at Athens" (ib., 687, twice: ro6 *A^rf^« Mmv). 
In the following places the context makes it certain that tbs 
same chair is referred to: i&., 666, 667, 691, 693, 621, 622, 628. 
In t&., 626, though the same expression, roO * A^rf^i Bp^pw, is used, 
the reference must be to the poItHcol chair, for Theodotus was 
the first to hold the more exalted chair (i&., 666). The fdkwing 
references are less certain than those given above^ but the 
sophistical chair is probably meant: «&., 604, 699, 613, 627. htl 
r^if KmB49pa% occurs in an inscription (Dittenbeiger, ^yl. /luer. 
Groe.,!. No. 382; date, 244-249 A. D.). Of a later time, in Athens^ 
ro6 $p6p9w (Eunap., p. 96), and ro6 wmiUinuotA Bp^pwt (i5., p. 96; 
but see p. 220, n. 4). See also p. 87, n. 3, and p. 142, n. 3. 
Sophists not infrequently resigned the chair at Athens in order 
to accept the chair at Rome (called 6 mriL r^r *?i&faip $pip99 or 6 
dptt ep6pot ' Philos., 680, 689, 694, 696, 627). The sophist was 
sometimes said to 'have his seat' in the place where he taught 
(e. g.f Lib., i. 126, 6: wapik BtBvpoh iicMitiiip), 

'Compare the School of Antioch (pp. 270 ff,). 
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and well-being for all Giedan lands. Sophists and 
other men of learning thronged in the cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor, and crowds of eager students, young 
and old, flocked to their lectures* Education had never 
before been at so high a premium. ''All Ionia/* says 
Philostratus, ''is like a college of learned men, but 
Smyrna holds the first place, like the bridge upon the 
cithara.'' ' At other cities also there were famous 
schools, some of which became even more famous in 
succeeding centuries, as at Berytus, Tarsus, Antiodi, 
Ephesus, etc. Most famous of all, perhaps, though not 
so much in the line of sophistry as of scientific learning 
and philosophy, was Alexandria, with its museum and 
libraries. This was the age of the distinguished soph-* 
ists, Polemo of Laodicea in Caria, Lollianus of Ephesus, 
Adrian of Tjre, Theodotus the Athenian, Scopelian of 
Gazomense, Philager the Cilidan, Hermogenes of Tar- 
sus, the oft-mentioned Herodes Atticus, and many more. 
Of many of these men we have no literary remains, and, 
in fact, the reputation of most of them was based on 
the spoken, rather than on the written, word. Of 
Herodes and Polemo we have one short speech eadi, 
and of Hermogenes several works of some value on the 
theory of rhetoric. Aristeides of Adriani in Mysia, who 
was compared by the ancients themselves to Demos- 
thenes, has left us a considerable body of writings, as 
has the more important Dio of Prusa, called the " Gol- 
den-mouthed," of an earlier age. The biographer of 
these men is Philostratus, himself a sophist, who lived 
in the first half of the third century, and wrote his work, 

> 616. Cf. Aristeid., i. p. S76. 
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The Lives of the Sophists, in the reign of Alexander 
Severus. Nor must we omit to mention the most original 
of aU the sophists of this period, one in whose pages we 
see the manners of the age depicted from thw most 
amusing side — Lucian. 

It does not come within the province of these chapters 
to deal with every field of literary and scientific activity, 
and some mention has already been made in a previous 
chapter ^ of those branches of learning that stood in 
close relation to the study of sophistry. There was much 
activity in all lines of scientific and philological research 
in this century and the centuries that followed, but there 
were few names in any line to be compared with the 
great names of the Alexandrian period. Rhetoric, the 
technical side of sophistry, was of course cultivated, 
while, in the field of granmiar, more scientific methods 
came to the fore, and the foundations of Greek syntax 
were laid. The study of geography, which had received 
a fresh impulse at the time of the conquests of Alex- 
ander, was continued with vigor in the eariy imperial 
times; but mathematics and astronomy, though not 
wholly neglected in the first centuries of the Christian 
era — witness the name of Ptolemy — were at this time 
suffering a temporary relapse, after thar great activity 
in the Alexandrian period. Medicine was well repre* 
sented. Of philosophy we shall have occasion to speak 
in connection with the next century. 



CHAPTER VI 

HISTORY OP UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FROM 
MARCUS AURELIUS TO CONSTANTINE 

Never again, after the death of Marcus Aurelius, did 
Greece enjoy the benefits of imperial favor as she had 
done during the preceding sixty or seventy years. After 
that time, those who sat on the throne were of toi men of 
little cultivation, with no taste for literature or learning, 
and, if there was occasionally one who had the inclina- 
tion to patronize letters, the time and opportuni^ were 
for the most part lacking. Dark clouds also soon b^an 
to gather round the state. Civil wars and military 
revolutions, intrigues of rival claimants and fordgn cam- 
paigns, served to occupy the attention of the reigning 
monaichs and to sap the strength of the Empire. Occa- 
sionally, also, was heard the distant thunder of the ba]^ 
barian hordes along the northern frontier, giving warn- 
ing of the stonn that was soon to break. Plagues and 
earthquakes, and an increasing uncertainty as to how 
the financial needs of the government were, from year 
to year, to be met, added to the confusion of the times. 

Sfin, this was not, up to the middle of the third centuiy 

at least, the worst period which Greece had escperienced. 

TheSeveri if not enthusiastic patrons of literature and 

07 
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education, were not for the most part inimical to them, 
and, mider more favorable drcumstanoes, thqr might, 
in some cases, have proved of genuine benefit The 
appointments to the imperial chair of sophbtiy, as is 
evident from Philostratus,' continued to be made by 
the emperors, and the emperors confirmed and ex- 
panded, on occasion, the edicts of Antoninus Hus and 
Marcus Auielius relative to the privil^es of sophists, 
philosophers, and others. G>mmodus (180-193), the 
last of the Antonines, was not insensible to the charms 
of oratory, and he raised to honorable position two 
famous sophists, Adrian of l^rre and Polydeuces of 
Naucratis.' Septimius Severus (193-211), it is true, 
deprived Heradeides the Lydan of the immunities 
attaching to his position as Professor of Sophistry at 
Athens, because the latter failed in a speech made 
in the imperial presence,* but otherwise he seems to 
have been not ill-disposed toward Greece and to have 
stood in dose personal relation to the Greek dties. 
Athens alone, unfortunatdy, incurred, for a trifling 
reason, his resentment, and was deprived of certain 
privil^es, probably dther political or territorial. The 
refined Julia Domna, wife of Septimius Severus and 
mother of Caracalla, was herself a student and a friend 
and patron of students. She procured, in the reign of 
her son, the professorship at Athens for the sophist, 
Philiscus of Eordsea in Macedonia,* and she was a friend 
of Philostratus, who wrote his Life of ApoUoniua of 

> E. g,, 601, 503, 622. 

* PhikM., 500, 503; c/. Dig., zxvii. 1, 6, 8. For Pertiiiaz, oee 
Jul. Capit., Pert., 11. * FhUos., 601, 614. 

* FhUos., 622; c/. Dio Gaas., Izxv. 15; Izzvii. 18. 
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Tjfona at her request. Little that is favorable can be 
said of Caracalla (211i^I^from our point of view, if 
from any. Not only did he deprive Philiscus of the im- 
munities attaching to his position, but he in a fit of anger 
threatened to do the same for all sophists, though he 
seems not to have meant the threat seriously, for he 
never carried it into execution.^ His treatment of the 
Peripatetic philosophers was still more harsh. Accusing 
Aristotle of having been aocessoiy to the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, for whom the emperor had a fanciful 
admiration, he threatened to bum the books, wherever 
found, of all the philosopher's followers, and he actually 
deprived the Peripatetics of their salaries and other 
emoluments at Alexandria.' Alexander Severus (^^ 
235) received a Greek education, and, like Septimius 
Severus, was one of the better emperors of this period. 
He established salaries and built lecture-rooms at Rome 
for rhetors, 'grammarians,' physicians, astrologers, 
architects, and others, and instituted a system whereby 
tree-bom children of poor parents should have the cost 
of their education defrayed by the state. He also 
granted certain favors of a financial character to lq;al 
orators in the provinces.* 

We should say, then, that, although the University of 
Athens did not, in this period, that is, during the half- 
oentury immediately following the death of Marcus 
Aurdius, enjoy the particular favor of the emperors, 
it was still, having been firmly established by the An- 

'Fbilos., 823. Compare his conduct toward the aophifts 
Fbiloatrstos and Heliodonu (i&., 623, 626). 
' Dio Gaoi., Ixxvii. 7. ' Lamprid., Ak», Sw.f 44. 
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tonines on a basis of its own, in a hardly less flourishing 
condition than in the previous period. The list of 
famous sophists whose names appear in the pages of 
Philostratus is a long one, and includes Antipater of 
Hierapolis, Polydeuces (otherwise Pollux) of Naucratis, 
Hippodxomus of Laiissa, Heradeides the Lydan, Ap- 
ollonius and Produs of Naucratis, Apollonius the 
Athenian, and Philiscus of Eordiea. 

One tendency of this period we have specially to 
notice. We saw * that Antoninus Pius, in defining the 
number of teachers and others whom it was permitted 
in the different dasses of dties to honor offida% with 
immunity from public burdens, put no restriction on the 
number of philosophers, holding that the philosophers 
altogether were not many, and that the number of such 
who would be likdy to apply for immunity would not be 
large. From the pages of Ludan we should hardly 
infer that there was in his tune any lack of sdf-styled 
philosophers in Greece and the lands inhabited by 
Greeks — and, indeed, we are told that, in consequence 
of the favor shown by Marcus Aurelius to men of learn- 
ing, a large crop of philosophical weeds immediately 
sprang up' — but it was undoubtedly the case that in 

»P.90. 

• Dio GaM., had, 36, 2; Herodian, i. 2. There aeem, however, 
to have beea more philosopherB outdde Attica than at Athena 
(Luc., Drap., 24, 26); Attica was too poor to attract many — 
Fhilippopolia, in Thrace, near the rich gold and silver mines of 
that countiy, offered greater attractions. C/. Bury, Raman 
Empim, p. 674: "The towns of Greece swarmed with them 

t spurious phUosophers]. Everywhere, Ludan tells us, one meets 
n the streets thcSr long beards, their rolls of books, their thread- 
bare doaks, and their big stidks. Poor cobblers and carpenters 
leave their shops to rove about the oountiy as begging Pynics. 
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those days phOosophy was no longer the power in the 
btdlectual worid Uiat it had once been, and that it was 
graduaUy declining from year to year in importance 
and interest Rhetoric and eloquence, which had for 
long contended on almost equal terms with philosophy, 
were now forging to the head. Still, the race of philoso* 
phers was far from bang extinct even in the second 
quarter of the third centuiy. ''There were many phi- 
losophers when I was a boy,'' says the rhetorician 
Longinus,* referring to that period, ''but now,'' he con- 
tinues, speaking of a later time, " it is impossible to de- 
scribe* how utterly this subject is n^ected." Many 
circumstances conduced to the decline of phQosophy: 
the changed condition and taste of the times, the inner 
barrenness of the subject as then taught and studied, 
and the rise and spread of Christianity. The philoso- 
phers of that period did little more than repeat in new 
words and phrases, or expound and comment on, the 
old doctrines. Much time was also spent in useless 
argumentation and quibbling.* The Peripatetic school 
long maintained itsdf by the stress which it laid on 
positive science and logic, but, as time went on, it 
gradually tended to meige into the Academic school.* 

... In the second centuxy the oountiy waa infesied with 
bogghig pblloeophera, eanying aerip and staff like the begging 
monka of the Middle Agea. . . . 

''But, although unpopular and mereileaaly jibed at, the phi- 
ioaopbeia exereiaed great influence; and the veiy eodstenoe of a 
multitude of spurious phikMophna i»ovea (ha repute which (ha 
(me philoaophera enjoyed." 

> Ftephyr., Vit. Plain., 20. 

• Pcnphyr., Vii. Platin., 20; Luc., Hermoi., 70, 81, 82. 

* On the tendency of the philoaophies at this time to look to a 
common end, aee Themis., 236 b; Jul., cr,, vi. 184 O-180 A. 
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In the Epicurean and Stoic teachings the ethical ele- 
ment was always strong, and thb now failed to satisfy 
the needs of the age. Much that was permanent in the 
Greek ethical teaching had been taken up by Chris- 
tianity, while the spiritually or philosophically inclined 
who were out of sympathy with the new religion arrayed 
themselves from this time on more and more in the 
ranks of Neo-Platonism. This doctrine, which formed 
the last expression of Greek philosophic and religious 
thought, played a more important part in the two cen- 
turies that followed, and we shall therefore speak more 
at length of it later. The endowments of the Various 
schools still existed in the first half of the third century 
— and, indeed, regular SidSoxoi, or 'successors,' are 
mentioned, in the case of at least one school, the Aca^ 
demic, as late as, or even later than, the rdgn of Galli- 
enus (260-268), and, in the case of other schools, in the 
reign of Caracalla — but the study of philosophy was 
gradually becoming entirely secondary to the study of 
rhetoric and eloquence.^ 

1 EubuluB waa didfexo' of the Academic school at Athens be- 
tween the time when Porphyry went to Rome to study (262) and 
the time when Piotinus died (270): Porphyr., VU. Plotin., 15. 
Eubulus and Theodotus were BidSoxoi in the youth of Longinus 
(230-240): ib., 20. Athensus and Musonius, the Stoics, and Am- 
monius and Ptolemy, the Peripatetics, are mentioned (tb., 20) in 
the same connection as Eubulus and Theodotus, and, though not 
caUed BtdBox^ they doubtless were so. Alexander of Aphrodisias 
held an official appointment as teacher of the Peripatetic philoso- 
phy in the time of Septimius Severus and Caracalla (Alex. Aphr., 
De fatOf 1). Seneca, writing in the first oentuiy A. D. (N. Q., vii. 
32, 2), says: ioi famUicB phUoBophorum eine succeuore deficiuni: 
Aeademiei el veteret el minoret ntiUum atUistiiem rdiquerwU, 
Diogenes Laertius in the third century A. D. (x. 0) says that 
the suooession in about all the schools but the Epicurean had 
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Soon after the middle of the century, the storm which 
had been gathering about the state broke. The financial 
embarrassment of the goverament, which had been in- 
creasing from year to year, was now at its height 
Reckless extravagance on the part of the emperors, 
poor management of the public funds, the increased 
cost of supporting the anny, which, since the attitude 
of the barbarians had become more threatening, had 
been greatly enlarged — these, with other, subsidiary, 
causes, had brought the state almost to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Owing to the exportation of large quan- 



nm out, but he la probably quoting from aa eailier writer. 
Diela lAtdnv. /. Qetch. d. PkHa$., 4, pp. 490, 491) lefera Diogenes's 
statement to 1^ jubUation oooadoned by the rescript of Hadrian 
relative to the Epicurean school, made in 121 A. D. (see p. 84, 
above; also ZeUer, Phil. d. Qrieth., iii. 1, p. 378). The Seneca 
passage certainly, and probably the Diogenes passage also, dates 
from a time before the reorganisation of the schools under liarcus 
AureUus, and most of the schools may well have been languishing 
at that time. The renewal of life given by Marcus's reorganisa- 
tion is testified to by Qalen (xix. p. 50): rvrt M d^* o9 mU hmUxoiX 
aip4ffmkp cfriF, slff dXXToc card ripdt r^r wpS^a^uf dmyop€6cmat9 
iavrtdt dvd rff alpiamtf, BBtw imrpi^wrai. From this passage, 
combined with the passage from Porphyry given above, in which 
two hAhxoi in the Academic school are mentioned, it would ap- 
pear that the word BMox99 at this time referred to the regular 
state appointed and salaried philosophers of the different sects, 
lather than to 'heads' of the schools in the old pre-Christian 
sense. It is probable that, when liarcus Aurelius established 
the phQosophical department of the University of Athens, the 
name dM9x99 was transferred from the 'heads,' or 'successors,' 
appointed by the schools to the new state-appointed 'heads,' 
or, if the succession had run out, that the word was again brought 
into use with this change of meaning. The schools of philosophy, 
each with two salaried professors, would thus be parallel to the 
■ehool of sophistiy. Chily the Academic teaching maintained 
itself with any vigor up to the advent of Neo-Hatonism. C/. 
Eunap.y p. 6» 
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tities of gold and silver to the provmcesy and the con- 
version of other large quantities into objects of art, the 
piedous metab had become in later years more and 
more rare.* To add to the confusion and distress, the 
depreciation of the currency, which had been b^un 
by Nero, and had been recklessly continued by suc- 
ceeding emperors, notably by Caracalla and Elagabalus, 
had reached the point where the silver coinage was equal 
to only a fraction of its nominal value, and even gold was 
quite uncertain in its standard. 

With the year 235, when the reign and life of Alex- 
ander Severus came to an end, b^;an a long list of les- 
ser emperors. Most of these were mere military com- 
manders, raised to the throne by acclamation of their 
soldiers, and few of them rdgned longer than two or 
three years. None was able to cope successfully with 
the difficulties of the time. 

In the year 250 the Goths, descending from the river 
Dniester, crossed the lower Danube and overran the 
province of Moesia. This inroad was the first of a con- 
stant succession of similar inroads, made by the tribes 
of the north and lasting through twenty years. In or 
about 267, a band of the Heruli, who lived to the north- 
west of the Black Sea, embarking on ships, sailed 
through the Hellespont, and, ravaging the cities of Asia 
Minor and the islands of the iEgean, advanced as far as 

* Seeck (Unterffang der anUken WeU, ii. p. 201) meations, as a 
further cause of din^ution in the supply of the precious metals, 
the custom, which had become common in those days, when bar- 
barian imroads, civil wars, and imperial greed rendered the pos- 
seBsion of any treasure uncertain, of burying laige sums of gold 
and silver. 
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the coast of the mainland of Greece. Then thqr went 
thiouj^ the countiy, plundering and burning, and 
entered Athens itsdf • But Dexippus, a distinguished 
sdiocdman and historian, and worthy successor of his 
famous countrymen of old, collecting a detennined band 
of patriots, two thousand strong, lay in wait for the 
Goths not far from the dly, and, swooping down upon 
them, drove them in flight from the land. 

Thb period was the darkest that Greece had ex- 
perienced for many years, and it probably marks the 
p<Hnt of least prosperity for the University of Athens. 
Imperial favor had long been wanting to the University, 
and at this time the imperial salaries, both those of the 
philoaophcal schools and those of the chairs of rhetoric 
and 'grammar/ seem to have been withdrawn. The 
former, with the possible exception of those of the 
Academic school,' were perhaps never restored, but the 
latter, "vdien better times returned, were either renewed 
or provided for under a different arrangement The 
regulations rdative to honors and immunities also now 
fell into abeyance, and the whole system was in a condi- 
tion of disanangemoit Fewer students, we can hardly 
doubt, came in those days to Greece, and the numbtf 
of teachers waned. 

But Athens was not the only university town that 
suffered at the hands of the barbarians at this time. 
Tluouj^out Thrace, Macedonia, Asia Minor, and the 
islands of the JBgeen, cities were sacked and burned, 
the countryside was laid waste, tanples and shrines 
were pillaged, women and children were put to the 
*8ee (ha quotation from Flcoooi^ui^ p. 126, n. 2. 
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sword. Few towns in that section of the worid escaped 
uninjured. Philippopolis, Byzantium, Trapezus, Nicsea, 
Nicomedia, were either plundered or burned. Even 
Antioch in Syria suffered from invasions of the Persians. 
Such conditions as these in fully one-half of the Greek 
world at this time were not condudve to the pursuit of 
academical studies. 

The period of depression, however, was not of long 
duration. With the accession of the Emperor Claudius, 
in 268, a new spirit entered the conduct of public affairs, 
and this spirit was sustained under the immediatdy 
succeeding emperors — Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, and 
Cams. In 284 Diocletian came to the throne, and he 
inunediately set about instituting a series of reforms, 
which, while they changed the character of the govern- 
ment, restored to it something of its former strength 
and credit The work of reorganization thus begun by 
Diocletian was continued and brought to a completion 
by Constantine the Great, at the beginning of the next 
century. Under this ruler the Empire entered upon 
another long period of prosperity and efficiency. 
Among the matters which engaged the attention of 
Constantine was the condition of university teaching 
throughout the Empire. In a series of edicts^ he con- 
firmed the benefits which had been conferred by the 
eariier emperors on teachers and physicians, but in the 
stormy period which had recently passed had been 
allowed to lapse, and added to these still others. The 
salaries and privileges of the sophists, 'grammarians,' 
and physicians were under some system restored, and 
^ See the edicta in Cod. Tk., ziii. 3, and Cod. Jum., x. 63. 
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the privileges were extended to their wives, children, 
and goods. It was forbidden for any one to injure a 
sophist, 'grammarian/ or physician, or to bring him 
into court No special mention is made of philosophers. 
It is probable that there were comparativdy few phi- 
losophers at Athens, or indeed elsewhere in Greek 
lands, at this time, and the salaries of the different 
schools, if we except those of the Academic school, 
seem, as has been said, not to have been restored. The 
original endowment of the Academic school still re- 
mained. 

There now began for Athens and for all Greek lands 
the second and last great period of academical activity 
— a period when the Gredc university received its most 
complete devdopment and when many of the distinc- 
tive features of Greek university life existed in their 
most pronounced form. The period is marked by such 
giants of sophistry as Julian (not Julian the Emperor, 
but Julian the Sophist), Proaeresius, who lived and 
tau^t in the full exercise of his powers till his ninety- 
second year, Himerius, Themistius (who, though he 
called himsdf a philosopher, had many of the charac- 
teristics of a sophist), and libanius, one of the most 
famous men of his time, the friend of Christians and 
pagans, and a sucoessful sophist in Constantinople, 
Nioomedia, and Antioch, and by others hardly less 
distinguished — Epiphanius, Diophantus, Tusdanus, 
Hephaestion, etc. Of some of these we have consider- 
able literaiy remains, and the lives of most of them are 
told in the pages of Eunapius, who is the historian of 
the sophistiy of this century, as Philostratus is of that 
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of the second and third centuries. The works of Li-* 
banius, apart from their great historical iraluei abound 
in interesting details of the life of teachers and students 
in this period, and other sources give us much additional 
information. 

In several ways, however, the new regime instituted ^ 
by G>nstantine was destined to be of disadvantage to 
Athens. Constantinople, the new capital built by 
Constantine on the foundations of the old Greek city of 
Byzantium, was designed to rival Rome in its grandeur 
and importance. Here was the Court of the emperors 
of the East, and ^'hither," says libanius,* ''men promi- 
nent for thdr learning thronged from all quarters of 
the Empire to make tiieir home.'' Here also was es- 
tablished, possibly at a somewhat later date, a new 
university under especial imperial favor. All these facts 
could not but in the end tend to throw into the shade 
many a smaller and less favored Greek community. 
The immediate effect on Athens, however, was not 
great, and for many years she continued in the enjoy- 
ment of her newly won prosperity. What, however, 
contained the germs of more serious consequences, and 
contributed in largest measure to the fall of the Uni- 
versity of Athens, was the establishmoit at this time of 
Christianity as the Court rdigion. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE DECX.INB OP UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: 
THE CONPUCT WITH CHRISTIANITY 

In Older to understand the antagonism that existed, 
or was generally supposed to exist, in the last centuries 
of paganism, between the new religion and the old 
education, we need to understand that the old education 
and culture and the ancient form of devotion and cere- 
monial were, in most men's minds, inseparable. The 
links between the two were so many and so strong that 
the faU of the one meant, in the minds of pagans and 
Christians alike, the fall of the other. AH the literary 
material which formed the basis of study in the sdiools 
was drawn from the andoit life and ^^otniy '^^ ^— ^j 
and all the associations of literature and art were con- 
nected with the ancient religion. ''There has come 
back from e3dle. Emperor" — these are the first words 
of the formal greeting whidi libanius extended to the 
Emperor Julian when the latter, soon after his accession 
to die throne, came to take up his head-quarters at 
Antioch ^ — ''there has come back from exile, in com- 
pany with the practice of holy rites, honor for the study 
of letters; not alone because letters are, perhaps, not 
the least part of such practice, but also because you 
were aroused by no less a thing than letters to reverence 

>i. 406^1. 
109 
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for the gods." And again ^: ''These two tliingSi letters 
and the practice of holy rites, seem to me to be dosely 
allied and akin to each other." 

And yet that the new religion and the old culture were 
not incompatible is evident, if we needed such evidence, 
from the fact that many faithful Christians studied at # 
Athens side by side with pagans, under the same pagan 
teachers. Prominent among these were the two famous 
churchmen, Basil the Great and Gregory Nazianzene. 

1 iii. 437, 1. ThiB attitude is well brought out in the following 
letter (42) of Julian, in which he gives hia reasons for issuing 
the edict mentioned below in the text: ''Right education I con- 
sider to be not the gracefulness that resides in words and on the 
tongue, but a healthy disposition of an intelligent mind, and true 
opinions about the good and the bad, the noble and the base. 
Whoever, therefore, believes one thing and teaches his pupils 
another, would seem to fall as far short of being educated as he 
does of being a good man. Now if the variance between the 
belief and the teaching is in smaU matters, the result must, it is 
true, be considered bad, but it is still in a way endurable. But if in 
the greatest matters a man believes one thing and teaches the 
opposite of what he believes, how does he differ at all from the 
huckster — not the good huckster, but the rascally one, who 
teaches most what he thinks most valueless, cheating and en- 
ticing by his praises those to whom he wishes to sell his probably 
worthless wares T All, therefore, who profess to teaol^ be the 
thing they teach what it may, should be of good chaxacter, and 
should not hold opinions at variance with those of the woiid at 
large, and especially is this true, I think, of those who instruct 
yoimg men in letters — making of themselves interpreters of the 
ancient writings — whether they be rhetors or ' grammarians,' and 
stiU more if they be sophists. For these intcnod, in addition to 
what else they do, to teach, not language alone, but morals as 
well, and they say that what they teach is the philosophy of 
citiaenship. . . . Did not Homer and Hesiod and Demosthenes 
and Herodotus and Thuoydides and Isocrates and Lysias look 
upon the gods as the guides to all instruction? ... It is un- 
reasonable, it seems to me, for those who interpret the works of 
these men to dishonor the gods who were honored by them. But 
I do not, because their conduct is unreasonable, say that th^ 
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Both these men held that there was no real antagonism 
between pagan learning and Christian belief, and Basili 
in a special discourse, endeavored to show that the 
pagan literature was full of examples, precepts, facts 
of history, and anecdotes, of a character to elevate the 
mind, furnish it with good and beautiful ideas, and pre- 
pare it for Christian teaching.^ A single sophistpsof the 
sophists that we know of this period, but he one of the 
greatest of all, Proseresius, is reputed to have been a 
Christian,^ but there were others, for an edict of Julian 

must change their faith and so keep on with their teaching. I 
give them the option of not teaching what they do not consider 
of worth, or, if they wish to teach, of first convincing their pupils 
in a practical way that neither Homer nor Hesiod nor any one of 
those whom they interpret and whom they have accused of 
having been impious and ignorant and in error with regard to the 
gods was in fact such. . . . Up to the present time there have 
been many reasons why they should not frequent the temples, 
and the general fear that has threatened has made it pardonable 
if one has concealed his inmost belief with regard to the gods. 
But now that we have received from the gods freedom, it seems 
to me strange that men should teach what they do not look upon 
as right. If, then, they believe in the wisdom of those men whom 
they interpret and of whom they profess to be, as it were, the 
prophets, let them first imitate their piety toward the gods. If, 
on the o^ier hand, they fed that those men were in error in regard 
to the highest truth, let them go into the churches of the Galileans 
and interpret Matthew and Luke. ... No young man who 
wishes to attend i^ teacher has been deprived of the opportunity 
to do so. For it would be illogical to bar boys, who do not yet 
know whither to turn, from the best road, and then drive them by 
fear and against their will into the course that their fathers took. 
And yet these, like delirious persons, should be cured even 
against their will; though we should have consideration for all in 
tbs ease of such a siclmess. For, I believe, we should instruct, 
and not punish, those who are not in their right mind." 

> C/. Sandys, Hist. CUu. Sehol,, i. p. 349; also Monroe, Hisi. of 
Educ., pp. 238-240. 

1 Euiu^., p. 92. His Ghristiantty has, however, been doubted 
(Bemhardy, Qried%, Lii., p. 693). 
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made it illegal for Christiaiis to teadi the pagan 
culture." 

Libaniusi when he saw the old religious rites no 
longer obsenred, or observed only in secret, the temples 
closed and public sacrifices forbidden, festivals and 
processions fallen into disuse and oracles unvisited, 
was in sore distress, and, in the anguish of his heart, 
he exclaimed Utteriy against the Christian religion. In 
the pages of this author we have an interesting picture 
of the conflict between Christianity and paganism from 
the pagan point of view. The rdigicm of the gods, it 
should be remembered, had existed for coituries by 
right of prior occupation; it was a part of the old estab- 
lished order of things; and Christianity had, until re- 
cently, as bang the new-comer, been obliged to sus- 
tain the burden of proof. And so Christ seemed to 
Libanius that one who ''in an evil hour burst in upon 
us like a drunken revdler."' 

The condition of affairs here indicated reached a 
climax tmder the Emperor Constantius (337-361). 

Constandus [says Libanius'], taking from his father a 
sparkof evil, enlaiged the thing into a mighty flame. Con- 
stantine, to be sure, stripped the gods of their wealth, but 
Constantius destroyed their temples, and, w^ing out every 

'Eunap., p. 02; Amm. Maro., xxii. 10, 7; xxv. 4, 20. A 
Christian sophist is men t ioned in Lib., i. 626, 9. Of ooorse theie 
were Christian sophists at a later time in the sehod of Gasa. 

* i. 408, 15. 

• Lib., iii. 4S6, 18. The poliey of Constantius in restraint of 
liberal studies was periiaps less felt at Athens, in Eigypt, and in 
Palestine than in certain other places, such as Constantinople, 
Nicomedia, and Antioch (Ub., iii. 430, 4). Still, Athens did not 
escape (Himer., or.^ iv. 3» 8, 9; xiii. 2; ziv. 6, 33; zxi. 1, 2). 
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sacred law, put himself in the hands of those of whom we 
need not be reminded; and he extended the dishonor from 
religion to letters. • • • Philosophers and sophists and 
others whose Kves were dedicated to Homer and the Muses 
he never on any occasion invited to the palace ; he never saw 
one of them; he never praised one of them; he never spoke 
to them, or heard them speak; those whom he admired and 
kept about himself and made hb advisers and teachers 
were barbarous men, certain pernicious eunuchs. He re- 
nounced his imperial duties in their f avor, and though the 
acts went under his name, and the show of dress was his, 
the real power was thdrs. Tliey persecuted the study of 
letters in every way, humbling those who had any share in 
it and esdiorting one another to see that no man of wisdom 
secretly worked his way into the friendship of the em- 
peror. They introduced the pale-faced throng (i. s., 
Christians), the haters of the gods, the worshippers of 
tombs, whose proudest adiievement it is to disparage 
Helios and Zeus and the fellow-rulers of Zeus. They 
brought back into line the secretaries, who were no better 
than their own slaves dther in head or in heart • . . The 
diange was swift. The butcher's son, the fuller's son, the 
gutter-snipe, he who had thought it luxury to be free from 
want, suddenly appeared in grand style on a horse of 
grand appearance, with brow raised sJoft, and attended 
by a throng of followers — the possessor of a large house, 
mudi land, flatterers, banquets, and gold I If a rhetor did 
luqipen, by their gift, to hoU some office, he had obtained 
it as the price ^ flattery. It would have been better 
for sudi a Qne, had he been wise enough to see it, to be- 
come even more abject than he was, than to be rabed up 
throuf^ their means. The abominable and drunken 
eunudis carried their outrage and insolence so far that 
thqr actually placed the secretaries in the seats of the 
provincial viceroys. And the excellent Constantius re- 
joiced at all this, as though he had been fortunate enough 
to find the one means that would preserve the statel 
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Education being in disgrace at the G>urt9 students 
no longer turned to the study of letters, and the pro* 
fessors' classes fell off in numbers. 

Well might libanius, under the circumstances, look 
upon the accession of Julian, who, he says,^ ''in a 
prince's station, loved wisdom more than any philoso- 
pher,'' as the dawn of a new life, for letters as wdl as 
for religion, and greet it with the wild and jubilant 
exultation of one beside himself for joy: ''Then did I 
laugh," he says,' "and leap, and make and detiver 
speeches in my joy. Altars took again thdr wonted 
blood, smoke rolled heavenward the savor of the sacri- 
fice, gods were honored with festivals — festivals which 
few, old men they, remember ever to have seen — divi- 
nation recovered its license, and riietoric its respect; 
Roman men took heart, and barbarians were defeated 
or threatened with defeat" 

But the joy of those who, like Libanius, looked for- 
ward to a complete restoration of the old order of things 
under the new emperor, was short-lived. On the 26th 
of June, 363, less than three years after he had been 
proclaimed emperor by his soldiers, Julian was killed 
by a Persian arrow while conducting a campaign in the 
East Libanius's grief at this event was not less than 
his joy at the accession of Julian. "At first," he says,' 
" I looked to the sword, feeling that any death, however 
harsh, would be less painful than life." And then this 
unavailing lament to the gods:' "OhI ye gods and 
divinities, why did ye not fulfil the hopes we had placed 

>i.81,6. *i. 81,9. M.01, 13. 

« i. 616, 13; e/. 507 /7. 
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in you? • . . Did he not raise up your altars? Did he 
not build for you temples ? Did he not reverence mag- 
nificently gods and heroes, the air, heaven, earth, and 
sea, the springs and rivers? Did he not make war upon 
those who had made war upon you ? Was he not more 
temperate than Hippolytus, more just than Radaman- 
thus, more sagacious than Themistodes, braver than 
Brasidas? • • • And we fondly hoped that all the Pei^ 
sian land would become a part of the Roman domain, 
and would obey our laws, • • • and that Greek sophists 
in Susa would mould the Persian youth into orators.'' 
Only a short time before his death, Julian had sent 
envoys to Delphi to restore the oracle in that place, 
and these had returned with the prophetic response, 

tlirare Ty /SaaiKtji^ X^/mu irdae 8a/Sa\o9 aifXd, 
oinciri ^olfiiK ^ei scaXufiap, ov fubrnSa Bd^pfiv, 
ou irayhp XaXiouaap' inr^fiero ttal XiXop j&op, 

which has been recently translated,' 

''Tell ye the king: to the ground hath fallen the glori* 

ous dwelling; 
Now no longer hath Phcebus a cell, or a laurel pro* 

phetic; 
Hushed is the voiceful spring, and quendied the 

oracular fountain/' 

After the death of Julian, the study of rhetoric began 
rapidly to decline.' At this time the most important 
Greek university centres were Athens, G>nstantinople, 
Nioomedia, Antioch, Berytus, and Alexandria, but prob- 

>By Ssndys, Hial. CUu. Sdiol,, i. p. 347. The origiiial is in 
Oedrenus, Hiat. camp., i. a04, p. S32. ' Lib., ui. 440, 15 If. 
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ably no city of any size was without its active univemty 
life. Of the places named, Athens, Antioch, and, in a 
lesser degree, Nicomedia, were famous for thdr sophis- 
try, Constantinople and Berytus were cdebrated for 
their schools of law, while philosophy found a home at 
Constantinople and Alexandria. At Alexandria there 
was also much activity in the line of medicine. Tlie 
regulation of the universities continued from time to 
time to engage the attention of the different emperors, 
but Constantinople, under the special favor of the 
Court, grew and increased at the expense of the other 
centres.^ 

> Sophists swarmed on land and sea O^emis., 341 d). The- 
misiius received his oratorical training in a remote city of the 
East, near the Phasis river {ib., 332 d). There were deverer 
sophists at Constantinople than elsewhere, says ThemisUus 
(339 d; c/. 346 o). There was a chair of sophistry at Thessa* 
lonica in the time of Htmerius (Himer., or,, v. 9). Many jJaoes 
are mentioned by Libanius as being seats ci sophistiy (s. 9., 
Anoyra, ep., 358, 1079, 1181; Qrncus, ep., 441; Tarsus, sp., 343; 
Ghalcis in Syria, iii. 168, 1 ff.; l^nre, ep,, 930, etc.; Pamphylia, sp., 
781, etc. ; Galatia, ep., 839; Palestine, ep,, 876, etc. ; Gappadoda, ep,, 
1211). Syria was a hot-bed of sophistry (ib,, ep,, 1033). See 
also Schemmel, Neue Jahh., 22, p. 150. Philos(^hical studies 
seem to have increased somewhat in the second half of the 
century, perhaps at the expense of sophistry. Jovian endeavored 
to bring the subject back into favor (Themis., 63 c; Eunap., p. 
68). This Oonstantius had also claimed to do (Themis., 20 d)« 
Alexandria b lauded as a seat of philosophical studies (Lib., ii. 
397, 5); Oonstantinople also (Themis., 20 d; Himer., cr,, vii. 13). 
According to Themistius, there were large schools of phflosophy 
in Greece and Ionia, as weQ as at Oonstantinople, in the time oi 
Theodosius (294 b). But, on the other hand, philosophy did not 
now court the market-place and the light of diay, as it had done 
in the time of Socrates (ib., 341 d), while Themistius says that it 
was in bad repute (246 c), cmd also that it had thinned out and 
died away (341 d). For medicine, see Euhn, Verf, d. liim, ISetcAs, 
i. pp. 88 ff.; Boaioni, / Medici ed U DiriUo Romano; Pohl, De 
grofc mod, pii6. See also pp. 142 ff. 
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In the last half of the centuiy, the persecution of the 
old faith became more and more severe. A series of 
edicts was put forth, forbidding the practice of all 
pagan rites, ordering the closing of the temples, and 
finally confiscating the property of the gods. No place 
was left for the old faith to rest in. Bands of black-robed 
votaries went through the land seizing and appropriate 
ing to their own use and that of their orders die wealth 
of the pagan temples. 

But now this black-robed throng [says Libanius^], who, 
though they try to conceal the fact by an artificial pallor, 
eat more gluttonously than elephants and by their fre- 
quent draughts tire out the patience of the congregation, 
which accompanies each potation with a diant — these 
black-robed votaries, Emperor, though the law forbids 
such practices, hurry to the temples, carrying beams and 
stones and iron bars; while some, not having these, are 
ready even with their hands and feet. Then, without the 
slightest compunction or restraint, they rip off roofs, tear 
down walls, drag down images, and overthrow altars; 
and the priests must either say nothing or lose their lives. 
... So they go through the land like mountain torrents, 
laying waste tiie country under pretext of attacking the 
temples. . . . They say that they are warring against the 
temples, but their warfare is really a means of private gain, 
both for those who attack the temples and for those who 
plunder the possessions of the poor inhabitants, carrying 
off their beasts and the contents of their storehouses. . . . 
Some even go farther than this, and appropriate the land, 
saying that Sonmd-So's land is consecrated ground; and 
many a landholder has been deprived of his estate under 
a fake cfaaige. Those who do these acts live in luxury and 
grow fat on the profit of other men's misfortunes — they 

> ii. 164, 4; c/. Eiuuq;>., pp. 44 /. 
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who reverence their god, as they say, by starving their 
bodies! If those who have been robbed of their goods go 
to the city "pastor'' — for so they call some worthless 
fellow — and complain, telling him of the injustice they 
have suffered, the "pastor" praises the wrong-doers, and 
drives the suppliants from his presence, giving them to 
understand that they are fortunate not to have suffered 
even worse. And yet, Emperor, these are of your Empire 
no less than the others, and are as much more valuable 
than the others as those who work are more valuable than 
those who do not; for these are the workers and the others 
are the drones. If these drones hear of an estate that 
contains anything that can be plundered, straightway that 
estate is en^iged in unholy practices and is committing an 
unpardonable sin; a campaign must be instituted agunst 
it, and the inspectors immediately appear. "Campaign'' 
is the name they give to this robbery, if robbery be not 
too weak a word to use — for robbers try to escape ob- 
servation and deny their deeds; and, if you call them rob- 
bers, you insult diem; but these men are proud of their 
actions and strive to outdo one another, giving instruction 
in the art to those who are unacquainted with it and pro- 
claiming themselves deserving of honor. 

J|^ And then, with less bitterness: ^ 

/ \ It is necessary, in matters of belief, to use persuasion, 
not force. For if one, being unable to accomplish one's 
purpose by the former, makes use of the latter, nothing is 
gained, though something seems to be. It is even said to 
be contrary to the Christian commandment to use force; 
while persuasion b therein recommended. Why, then, do 
you display such spite against the pagan temples? . • • 
Clearly, in so doing, you transgress your own laws. 

I ii. 178, 2; c/. i. 662, 21. Tlie same idea is expressed by The- 
mistius (68 a, b, 155 d, 156 o)/and by Julian (424 B.) labaniufl 
pleads for the preservation of the pagan temples as works of 
art (ii. 189, 11 )f.). 
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More and more also, as the centuiy wore on, it be- 
came evident that, in competition with other studies, 
Greek letters and oratoiy were failing to hold their own. 
Under the blighting policy of the imperial Court at Con- 
stantinople, municipal beedom, which in earlier times 
had been the mainstay of a healthy national life, was 
greatly retrenched, and there was no longer room for 
the exercise of those professions for which sophistry had 
formed the preparation. Owing to the increased bur^ 
densomeness of taxation, which fell in the first instance 
on the members of the municipal councils, these bodies 
constantly tended to decrease in size. Lack of public 
spirit took the place of former dvic pride.' Again and 
again Libanius complains that students are going to 
Berytus and Rome to study law and Latin, and that, 
while sophbtiy has ceased to lead to anything profitable, 
the acquisition of culture for its own sake is a thing no 
longer desired or thought worth the striving for. There 
is for us almost a tragic interest in beholding this aged 
sofdiist, whose thoughts and interests all lay in the past 
of his race, and whose early days had coincided with the 
palmiest days of sophistry, compelled to look upon the 
decay of his religion and the degradation of hb favorite 

> Nowhere is the oonnection of the local counofla and rhetorie 
more definitely set forth than in the oration in which Libanius 
urges the Emperor Theododus to restore the former sise and in- 
fluence of the councils. "This (i. e., rhetoric)/' he says (U. 687, 
16), "has fallen into decay and been mined along with the 
eoundls, just as, when the councils throve, rhetoric was in honor 
and had many lovers. . . . With the understanding, then, that, 
in aiding the councils, you will also aid the books which are now 
east aside, . • ; bring it about that both recover their vigor *- 
eouncfl-houses and adiools." See p. 78^ n. 1. 
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studies. ''Another misfortune/' he says in one place/ 
''a misfortune which shook the art to its foundation, 
was involved in the stampede from the Greek tongue 
and the migration to Italy of those who sought to con- 
verse in the Latin language. The Latin language, it 
was said, had become of more value than the Greek: 
with the one were power and riches, with the other was 
nothing but the language itself. I was not moved by 
the advice of those who uiged me to give up teaching. 
Though I well knew to what a pass matters had come, 
I did not think it right to desert my post I should not 
have deserted my mother had she fallen into misfortune, 
and Greek letters claimed my respect no less than my 
mother.'' And again ' : '' More than ever now has Greek 
given place to Latin, so that I even fear that Greek wiD 
be banished altogether, through the agen(7 of the law. 
Law and proclamation, however, have not brought 
about this thing, but the honor and power that become 
the portion of those who learn the Latin language. But 
the gods, who have given Greek letters, will attend to 
their victoiy, and will see that they r^ain the influence 
which once was theirs." Latin was still, at this time, 
the language of the Court at Constantinople, and law 
had become the stepping^tone to many civil offices. 
" Letters formerly drew young men from every quarter," 
says Libanius again/ "but now ikej are valued not at 

> L 133, 14. t i. 142, 21. 

• i. 186, 17. Fonnerly the orator did not need to study law 
further than he studied it in his sophistical course; for the rest he 
hired the services of one versed in the legal books (c/. Mitteis, 
Reichtnehl u. Volksrechif pp. 189 ff-)* The case was different as 
early as 364 (Lib., ep., 1116, 1123, 1160), but even then the pro- 
apec^ve law student often took a course in sophistiy (Lib., ep., 
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all. They are» it would seem, like rocks, whereon it b a 
madman that would cast hb seed. • . . The harvest is 
rei^>ed from other soil, from the Latin tongue, O Mis- 
tress Athene, and from the law. In former days, the ex- 
pert in law stood in court, with his roll in hand, looking 
at tfiespeaker and waiting for the order to read;noweven 
secretaries fill the veiy highest offices. '' Naturally , Liba- 
nius had no very great affection for the study of the law; 
" the law,*' he says in one place,' " a study for those who 
are slow of intellect'' Another branch which had many 
TOtaries in these later years was short-hand-writing.' 

libanius was himself the last of the great sophbts, 
and when he was asked on his death-bed to whom he 
would wish to bequeath his school, he replied, it is said, 
to John (meaning John Chrysostom, the great Christian 
orator), if the Christians had not won him.' Libanius 
died in 394 or 396, at the age of eighty or eighty-one, 
and shortly after hb death the tide of barbarian invasion 
rolled once more toward the shores of Greece. All 
through the last half of the fourth centuiy the muttering 
thunder of the barbarian arms had been heard in the 
northern provinces of the Emjnre still more threaten- 
ingly than in the previous centuiy, and now Alaric, at the 
head of hb West Gothic hordes, swept down, through the 
pass of Tharmopyke, and overran the countiy. Athens 
alone, of the cities of Greece, such b the tradition, was 

117, 1124; Pxooop., ep., 41, 117, 161, 163; ef. lib., i. 214, 2; iii. 441, 
23 if.; Theodoret, ep., 10). So students went from libaoius's 
sebool to a school of medicine (lib., ep,, 1178). We thus have 
the inoeption of the graduate pnrfessioiial school (see p. 197). 

* i. 214, 2. • lib., iii. 440, 7. 

• Bosom., H, £.« Tiii. 2; Oedrenus, I p. 674. 
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providentially saved. The aged Priscus, philosopher in 
the Univeraily of Athens, died at this time, from grief 
(it is intimated) at the sad lot of his fatheiland ; and 
many other distinguished men either succiunbed to the 
same fate or died a voluntary death; while not a few 
fell at the hands of the Goths.' At about the same 
time, in 395, namely, Theodosius the Great died, and 
the Empire was divided between his two sons, Arcadius 
taking the East and Honorius the West 

At the beginning of the next centuiy we seem already 
in the midst of a new life. There were still sophists and 
other teachers of language at Athens, but their impor^ 
tance was not what it had onoe been. The old glitter 
had gone from the study of sophistry. Many works of art 
had been removed by orders of the emperors, to decor^ 
ate the new dty by the Bosporus, and Athens, appar- 
ently, was in danger of becoming a quiet rural village.* 
Let us hear the judgment of Synesius, the Neo-Plato- 
nist, and (later) Christian bishop, of Cyrene, on the 
Athens of this period: "I shall not only gain relief from 
my present trouble by this voyage,*' he writes to his 
brother before going to Athens,' " but I shall also free 
myself from the necessity of prostrating myself in the 
future, out of respect for their learning, before those who 

^Eunap., p. 67. 

* Its decliiie in the fourth century is indicated by Euni^ius, 
who says that Libanius chose Constantinople rather than Athens 
wherein to settle, because he did not wish to bury himself in a 
small city and decline with the city's decline (p. 97). Of Emesa, 
formeriy the most thriving town of Phoenicia and a famous seat 
of learning, Libanius sasrs, in the year 388, that it has been re- 
duced to a few houses, which are themselves on the way to decay 
(«p., 766). • Ep,, 64. 
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come from that dtj. These people differ in no way 
from us other mortals, at least as far as their miderstand- 
ing of Aristotle and Plato goes. But they walk among 
us like demi-gods among demi-asses (i. e., mules), be- 
cause they have seen the Academy and the Lyceum, and 
the fresco-painted Hall, whermn Zeno taught — which 
b no longer fresco-painted, for the Governor has stripped 
the place of its paintings/' After he has seen Athens, 
he writes again to hb brother thus*: ''Cursed be the 
ship-captain that brought me to this spot There is 
nothing in the Athens of to-day of any note, except the 
famous names of places. Just as, when a beast has been 
sacrificed, only the skin remains as a reminder of the 
living thing that was within, so here, now that philoso- 
phy has taken its departure from this spot, there is 
nothing left to do but to roam about and gaze in wonder 
at the Academy, and the Lyceum, and, forsooth I the 
Painted Stoa, which gave its name to the philosophy of 
Chrysippus, but is now no longer pamted, since the 
Governor has carried off the pictures in which the 
Thasian Polygnotus stored hb art Li our days it b 
Egypt which nourishes the seeds which she has received 
from Hypatia. Athens, once the home of wise men, b 
now famous only for her beehive-keepers. So it b with 
the pair of learned Plutarch-scholars, who fill their halb 
with students, not by the reputation of their lectures, 
but by the wine-jars of Hymettus.'^ 

We recognize in these outbursts the jealousy of an 
adherent of the rival school of Alexandria,' but we also 

> Ep., 136. 
•See Zumpt., Ueber dm BeUand d, jM, Schtd., p. 79. 
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see that Athens, ''holy Athens/' as Synesius himself 
calls it/ was still, even in those days, the sacred hearth 
of learning, whose place no other dty could usurp. 

An important seat of sophbtry toward the end of the 
fifth cmtury was Gaza, in Palestine, where taught the 
two sophists Prooopius and Choridus, but other dties 
in the neighborhood enjoyed thdr sophistical schools, as 
Tyre, Csesarea, and even Alexandria. Alexandria had 
suffered in the third cratury (272), when the Emperor 
Aurdian laid waste much of the royal quarter of the 
dty, and again late in the fourth century (391), when, 
under Theodosius, the temple of Serapis, where was 
stored the smaller of the two libraries which the dty 
originally possessed, was destroyed ; but men of learning 
never ceased to flock thither, and in the fifth century she 
was prominent, not only by reason of her philosophical 
school, but also through her studies in mathematics and 
astronomy. Antiodi and Nicomedia had seen their best 
days in the fourth century, but at Antiodi at least there 
was still in the fifth century a school of sophistry. 
Caesarea in Cappadoda was in the fifth century the seat 
of 'grammatical' and rhetorical studies, while at An- 
cyra, in Gralatia, there were schools of riietoric and phi- 
losophy. Berytus was famous for its school of law; 
and, lastly, the University of Constantinople, put on a 
new basis in 425 by Theodosius II, offered courses in 
rhetoric and 'grammar' (in two languages, Greek and 
Latin), in law, and in philosophy.* 

1 Ep., 54. 

* For Gasa, see Crouet, Hut, lU. grec., v. 984, and the works 
c£ Procopius and Choridiu. For Antioofa, lyre, and CsBsarea 
in Palestine, see Chor., p. 0. For Ancyra, see Mommsen, The 
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At this tune, when the study of ihetoric was bUing 
into disfavor and was beooming more and more a ma^ 
ter of technical detail, Neo-Platonism at Athens reached 
its stage of greatest prosperity. This doctrine, which 
pretended to be simply a devdopment of the ideas con- 
tained in the writings of Plato, but really contained de- 
ments from the doctrines of many schoob, had started at 
Alexandria toward the b^;inning of the third centur]f% 
The immediate predecessor of the real line of Neo- 
Flatonists was Ammonius Saccas, and under his pupU, 
Plotinus, and Plotmus's pupil, Por{diyiy, the Neo- 
Platonic philosophy was established, in the last half of 
the third century, at Rome. At the b^;inning of the 
fourth century it was transferred by lamblichus lo 
Syria, where it assumed more and more the character 
of a rdigion, tinged with Eastern mysticism. The 
pupik of lamblichus were numerous, and they spread 
the doctrine into many parts of the Greek worid. It 
gained a footing at Athens about the middle of the 
fourth oentuiy, and rose to great favor in the next cen- 
tury, under Plutarch, Syrianus, and Produs. In the 
meantime, another line of professors was expounding 
the doctrine in the Alexandrian school, prominent 
among whom were Theon and his daughter, Uie beauti- 
ful and accomplished Hypatia, she who was afterward 
killed by an infuriated mob of Alexandrian Christians. 

Neo-Platonism at this time represented all the [Uloso- 
phy of the age, and it was a religion as wdl as a phi- 
losophy. Those who were opposed to Christianity and 

Pfovinon of iht Raman Empin (tfani.), t p. 342, and lib., <p., 
358, 1079. 1181. See abo np. 142 ^. 
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were attached to the old culture and education and the 
old traditions arrayed themadves in general on the aide 
of this faith. The Neo-Platonic school at Athens passed 
for the lineal descendant and legitimate successor of the 
old Academy of Plato, and enjoyed the endowment of 
the Academy.^ But, as time went on, it btoune more 
and more apparent that the continuation' of this last 
stronghold of the pagan faith in an otherwise Chris- 
tianized world was a thing that the Christian emperors 
could not long endure. Edict after edict was put forth, 
directed against the old religion, and making it harder 
and harder for the faithful few who remained to continue 
in its practice. The death-blow finally came in a rescript 
of Justinian of the year 529, forbidding the teaching of 
all philosophy and the expounding of the law at Athens; 
the study of jurisprudence in the East was hereafter to 
be confined to Constantinople and Berytus. All grants 
of public funds made by previous emperors in the in* 
terests of learning were withdrawn, and the endowment 
of the philosophical school at Athens was confiscated.* 

* For the endowment and income of the Academy in the fifth 
oentuiy A. D., see the quotation from Damaacius's Life of Isidor 
in Suidas, a. v. Plato. The same is given in sUghtly different 
form in Photius, Bibl,, cod. 242, p. 346 a. 

* The closing of the schools at Athens is mentioned by M^ljjii 
and Procopius. The story has given rise to some discussion, and 
I cannot do better than quote here Professor Bury's note to 
Gibbon's History , vol. iv, ch. xl, p. 266: '^The suppression oi the 
schools by Justinian has been unsuccessfully called in question 
by Paparrigopulos and Gregorovius. . . . The authority off 
Malalas is g^ood for the reign of Justinicm. . . . His words are: 
(Justinian) BwvivcLt TpSffra^iw twtiKptw iw 'A^mif mXtAamt nf^dha 
iMffKMw ^cXo0-o^(aF M^« p6fUfUL 4itfy9i&9tu c.r.X. (p. 449, ed. Bonn). 
Justinian had already taken stringent measures against pagans. 
. • . It is not difficult to guess what happened. The edicts against 
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Seven philosophers, the last remnant of the Athenian 
Universityy refusing to conform to the new order of 
things, left Greece a few years later and took up their 
residence in a foreign land, Persia, but, finding their 
surroundings there uncongenial, they secured from the 
Roman Emperor, through the intercession of the Per- 
sian King, permission to return to their native country 
and to remain in undisturbed possession of their ancient 
faith. Let us hear the words of the historian Agathias on 
this last event connected with the University of Athens ' : 

Damasdus the Syrian, Simplidus the Cilidan, Eulamius 
the Phrygian, Prisdan the Lydian, Hermeias and Diogenes 
of Phoenicia, and Isidor of Gaza, the flower ... of the 
philosophers of our age, being dissatisfied with the new 

pftganiiwn, strictly inteipreted, involved the oessation of Neopla- 
tonic propagandiism at Athens. The schools went on as before, 
and in a month or two the proconsul of Aohaia would oommuni- 
eate with the Emperor on the subject and ask his pleasure. The 
rp6ffTaii$ mentioned by Malalas was the rescript to the prooonsuL 
At the same time the closing of the schools was ensured by 
withdrawing the revenue, as we may infer from Prooopius, Anecd. 
0. 26, dXXd Ktkl rods larpo6t t« koX dida^irdXovt rdr #XiU^(wr 
rOr di«7inUw» aT9pttr&at Tfrolfin, rds re yiip avr^ttt dt o2 wp^tfiow 

tv^p, rti&raa 9^ cSrot d^ttKrro rdfftkt. It should be observed that the 
teaching of law was expressly forbidden. The study of jurispru- 
dence was to be limited to the schools of Constantinople and 
Berytus. The statement of Malalas that Justinian sent his Code, 
A. D. 529, to Athens and Berytus, is remarkable^ and has been 
used, by Gregorovius to throw doubt on the other statement of 
MnliJas, by Hertsberg to support it. We may grant Gregorovius 
that there was no solemn formal abolition of the schools, but there 
is no reason to question that they were directly and suddenly sup- 
pressed through a rescript to the proconsul. . . ." For the course 
of study pursued in the Neo-Platonie school, see Schemmel, ATeus 
Jahrb,, 22, pp. 505-^13. Grammar and rhetoric, Schemmel holds, 
were in some measure still taught at Athena (p. 613). 
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faith which had spread through the world, thought that the 
kingdom of Persia would be a far better place to live in. 
For they believed, with the majority of thdr countrymen, 
that the ruling power in Persia was most just and such as 
Plato would have had, a union of philosophy and kingly rule, 
while the people, they thought, were in the highest degree 
temperate and orderly. . . . Taking these popular reports 
to be true and encouraged by them, and being, further, 
owing to their refusal to conform to the established order 
at home, prevented from living in safety in Greece, they 
straightway wandered forth, and settled in a strange and 
fordgn land, there to live for the rest of their days. At first, 
finding those in power overbearing and beyond measure 
arrogant, they abominated them and called diem all man- 
ner of names. And after that they saw that house-breakers 
and thieves existed in great numbers, some of whom were 
caught, while others escaped; and every kind of injustice 
was done. . . . For all these reasons the philosophers were 
distressed, and grieved that they had left their homes. 
Then, when they conversed with the king, and found to 
their disappointment that, while he made some pretence 
to a liking for philosophy, he knew nothing at all of the 
deeper learning, and was firmly wedded to other beliefs 
than their own, . . . they straightway departed, and, 
though Chosroes admired them and would have had them 
remain, th^ continued, thinking it better to step foot once 
more in Roman dominions and then, if need be, die, than 
to remain in Persia and be the recipients of all manner 
of gifts. . . . This good, however, they gained from thdr 
sojourn: • . . they were able from that day forth to live 
according to their pleasure. For, the Romans and the Per- 
sians being at the time on the point of concluding a treaty, 
Chosroes made it one of the terms of the treaty, that the 
philosophers should be allowed to return to their homes 
and live for the rest of their days in peace, without being 
obliged to profess a faith whidi they did not believe or 
change their ancestral religion. 
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The seven philosophers, on their retumy settled in 
Alexandria, but the spirit of Hellenism was dead in the 
world at large, and the Universily of Athens did not 
again in ancient times open its doors. 



CHAPTER Vin 

THE PROFESSORS: THEIR APPOINTMENT 

AND NUMBER 

Tms Athens — the Athens of Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, the Athens of Herodes At- 
ticus and the other great sophists and philosophers who 
made the fame and established the traditions of the 
University in the second century A. D. — what was it 
like ? what was its appearance and what its life ? Brill- 
iant, indeed, in outer aspect must it have been, for, 
besides the great number of works of art which had 
been preserved from earlier times, there were now the 
many magnificent buildings erected, or in process of 
erection, through the generosity of Hadrian and the 
other emperors and Herodes Atticus. All Greece was 
a museum of beautiful works, and Athens, according 
to the orator, the "eye of Greece." * 

Vfiih the establishment of the Roman supremacy 

I throughout the Mediterranean lands, the importance of 

Greece, politically and conmiercially, had decreased. 

Landed property had tended to fall more and more into 

the hands of large proprietors, and the rural population 

> ToO r^ 'SXXddot 64>$a>i^, Lib., i. 531| 9. C/. ib., ep., 866: 
rbw Airr4pa M rdr *BXXddof t^f * A^Mi(wr ir6\ir • Cic, Pro leg. Man,, 
5 (of Corinth): toHuaOracia lumen; H^gesiaa in Photius, BiM., 

cod. 250, p. 446 b. 
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had, as a consequence, flocked to the towns. Many 
foreigners also came to make their home at Athens. 
Still, the city, notwithstanding this increased population, 
was never, even in a slight degree, another Rome. It 
was distinctly a university town, and its teachers and 
students were among its most important assets. *' Empty 
Athens" (yaciuu . . . Athenas), as we have noted, 
Horace had said in a previous century, contrasting the 
rural quiet of this city with the noise and bustle of 
Rome, and probably the epithet weU characterized that 
partial silence, so charming a feature of some European 
cities of to-day, which fonns the atmosphere of a town, 
once bustling and politically important, but now, in the 
ripeness of its age, resting in the memories of its past 
and its consciousness of present wisdom and dignity. 
Let us hear Ludan, following the description given by 
the philosopher Nigrinus, discourse on the Athens of 
his day and the ways of her people:* 

Nigrinus began by praising Greece and the men at 
Athens, saying that Uiese are bred from their youth to be 
friends of philosophy and poverty, and that they look upon 
no man with favor, either native or foreigner, who tries to 
introduce among them ways of luxury and wantonness. 
If any one comes among them who is thus disposed, they 
try quietly to change his ways, and, working upon him by 
degrees, mould him to a purer manner of life. He dted 
the case of a man — one of the very wealthy — who, com- 
ing to Athens with a large retinue of followers, made a dis- 
gi^tingdisplayof fine clothes and gold, and thought to fill the 
whole town with envy and amazement. Everybody looked 
upon the poor wretch as one in misfortune, and thqr took 

»i^^., 12-14. 
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him in hand to train him — ^not harshly, ordirectly dissuading 
him, for the dty was free and he could live as he pleased. 
But when he appeared in the gymnasia or the baths and 
made himself obnoidous by jostling with his attendants, 
or crowding into a comer, those whom he met, some one 
would say in an undertone, pretending not to be observed 
and as Uiough not directing his speech at him, '^He's 
afraid of being slain while taking his bath. Strange I for 
there's peace in the bath-house. He has no need of an 
army here.'' And he, hearing what was the truth, would 
take the lesson to heart. His Dolly Varden dress and his 
long purple robes they caused him to drop, by ridiculing, 
with much wit, their gay colors. ^'Spring's come," they 
would say, or "Where'd that peacock come from?" or 
''Perhaps they are hb mother^s," or something of that sort. 
They ridiculed other things about him in the same way — 
the number of his rings, his carefully arranged hair, the 
extravagance of his life — so that little by little he was 
trained to a more sober way of living. . . . Such praise 
Nigrinus gave to the people, and he also spoke in admira- 
tion of the free and democratic spirit which reigned among 
them, and of the quiet and restful life that was found at 
Athens. He showed to me how thoroughly this life is in 
accord with the teachings of philosophy, and how it is able 
to guard a pure and upright spirit in the breast, being, for 
the man of serious principles, who has been brought up to 
despise riches and lives in accordance with nature, the very 
best life. 

We breathe in these words the air of intellectual free- 
dom and academic peace, and that such were charac- 
teristics of the Athens of those days, is dear not alone 
from this passage. Proclus of Naucratis, we are told, 
left his home and went to live at Athens, " because he 
enjoyed the quiet that was there/' * Aulus Gellius is 

• Philos., 603. 
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fond, on occasion, of dwdling on the remembrances of 
his happy student days at Athens. Sometimes, he (dls 
us,' in die long, hot days of summer, when the schools 
were dosed and the sophist ceased to drone, Herodes 
Atticus would invite a party of friends, mosdy students, 
to his suburban villa, Cephisia, and there, amid pleasant 
shades and murmuring streams and walks that were 
cool and refreshing, entertain them with a banquet and 
social or learned discourse. Again, it b the philosopher 
Taurus, who sits at his door conversing with his students 
after lecture,' or goes to visit them when he hears that 
they are sick,' or invites them to a modest repast at his 
house.* 

What a feature of the times seem these banquets, where 
learned discourse mingled with good cheerl A famous 
one, and doubtless the prototype of many, was that de- 
scribed by Plutarch in the Ninth Symposiac The 
occasion was the festival of the Muses at Athens. Am- 
monius, the distinguished philosopher, who, as supreme 
magistrate of the dty, had general supervision of the 
schools, hdd an examination of tiiose students who were 
studying 'grammar,' geometry, rhetoric, and music, in 
the gymnasium called the Diogeneion. Thea he in- 
vited the most famous professors of tiie dty to a banquet 
Here met many of tiie old student friends of Plutarch, 
and here the wit outrivalled the viands. 

In tills Athens, brilliant in outward appearance, but 
quiet and rural in its atmosphere, we have to imagine, 
as the most important feature, that which gave life and 

>l2. 'u.2. 'XU.& 

« vU. 13; xvu. 8, 20; c/. iU. 19. 
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/ color to the rest, the University. The disputes between 
members of the different schools of philosophy, the 
jealous bickerings of sophists and philosophers, the 
rivalry and competition that ensued, when it became 
known that a vacancy had occurred in one of the much- 
coveted chairs, the grand displays of doquence, to 
which the whole town flocked, the appearance in public 
of some famous sophist, clad in a gay and jewelled robe, 
or driving, like Adrian,^ to his lectures in a chariot with 
silver trappings, and returning, the centre of a throng 
of young men gathered from all quarters of the Greek 
world, and, finally, the various companies of students, 
betraying by their faces and their dress their different 
nationalities — all these features gave a most distinctive 
character to the town. 

We saw, in an earlier chapter,' that when Marcus 
Aurelius, by granting to the professors of philosophy 
and sophistry at Athens fixed salaries, gave to the Uni- 
versity an official standing, he assigned to the honored 
sophist, Herodes Atticus, the duty of making the ap- 
pointments to the philosophical chairs, while he reserved 
to himself the privil^e of filling the chair of sophistry.' 
This arrangement, so far as concerns the sophistical 
chair, continued up to the time when the whole mechan- 

»PhUoe.,687. 'P. 93. 

s That is, the imperial chair. The appointment to the munic- 
ipal chair (if municipal chair it waa) would probably be made by 
the /SovXi C/. the caae of Nioostratus at Rhodes (C. /. (?., xii. 1, 
No. 83), and the case of Soterus at Ephesus (Kaibd, Ep, Or., No. 
877 a). ' Grammarians' were also appointed by the council, and 
both 'grammarians ' and sophists could be deposed if they did not 
perform their duties satisfactorily (Cod, Jtu,^ x. 63, 2, edict of 
Qordian). 
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ism of the University was thrown into disorder by the 
confusion occasioned by the inroads of the barbarians 
and the internal distress of the Empire, in the third 
quarter of the third century.^ 

With the philosophical chidrs, howeveri the case was 
difiFerent Herodes Atticus died about 179, hardly more 
than three years, if so long a» that, after he had been 
put in charge of the philosophical department of the 
University. After his death, the duty of examining the 
candidates and making the appointments in this de- 
partment was assigned to a 'board of electors,' the 
constitution of which b not quite certain. Hie mem- 
bers of this board are called by Lucian ''the best, the 
oldest, and the wisest of those in the dty," but whether 
they were members of the philosophical schook, or sim- 
ply representative citizens, or whether they formed a 
^ J^ent board or were chosen for the ocLon, is not 
made clear.' The rivalry of the difiFerent candidates, 
on the day when an examination, preliminary to the 
filling of a vacancy, was to be held, was doubtless in- 
tense, and we may trust Lucian to make the most of 

■ See PhiloB., 591, 503, 622, 623. 

* Eunuch,, 2: cl dfueroi ml wpwp&raroi koI ao^iiraTOi rOr Ir 
rv wilKn • 3: fi}0v "r^^ dplffrvp. They seem to be the same body 
as the probaHaaimi in Cod, Th,, xiii. 3, 7 (Cod. Jtu,, x. 53, 8): 
esceptU kit, qui a probaHanmU approbati db hoc debent eoUuvione 
•eeerrd. Zumot {JJ^ber den Bettand d. phU. Schul,, p. 52) oon- 
jeetures that tbey were members of the fiovXt, or Areopagus, but 
in Cod. Th., xiii. 3, 5 (Cod. /us., x. 53, 7): iiibeo, guUquiU dooere 
vuU, . . . iudieio ordinU probatua dearetum curialvum mereaiwr, 
optinwrum conapircmle eonaenaUf they are distinct from the local 
oouncfl. Cf. Diogenes's indictment of Lucian in Luc, Ptsc., 26: 
6 M rodt dfilffrmn tfiorraXAr, . . . furfdXg t§ ^wi dtay9p0lki mucAt 
Hkirttm «.t.X.; also lib., L 66, 1; Luc., De domo, 3; A., Dial, 
mort., 9, 2 and 4. 
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the humor of such an occasion. He describes to us in 
one of his pieces^ an amusing scene of this sort A 
vacancy has occurred in the Peripatetic school, one of 
the two professois having died, and several candidates 
present themselves in competition for the coveted place. 
The judges are, as has been said, " the best, the oldest, 
and the wisest of those in the city, men before whom one 
would be ashamed even to say anything out of order, 
much more to act in the disgraceful way in which these 
men acted.'' Two of the candidates are superior to the 
rest and make the decision in the end doubtful. Both 
are thoroughly familiar with the tenets of the school, 
both are orthodox Aristotelians in their belief, and both 
prove themselves proficient in the art of discussing. 
Finally, when each has shown himself in these respects 
the equal of the other, they turn to personalities, and 
carry things so far that the judges, unable to decide be- 
tween them, refer the matter in the end to the emperor 
at Rome. 

We see from this piece what the qualifications re- 
quired of a candidate for a chair of philosophy at this 
time were — familiarity with the tenets of his sect, or- 
thodoxy in his philosophical belief, and, apparently, 
some facility in the use of language.' The 'board of 

^ The EufMchm. 

' Eunuch,, 4: tA fiiip 089 rOr \6yw9 (the tenets of the sect) 
Tp«tnft&9urro a^oit koI t^p i/iwetptaw igdrtpos tQp doyfidrtiP #rtd^9cutro 
Ktd Sri ToO 'A^MTorAovf koI rOr 4inlinp 9oko6wtwp ffx«ro. Bozne 
facility in the use of language seems to be implied in 9: roO 94 06 
ffm/iariKiiP TJyorr^t cTnu r^r KpUrip, 4XX' dXd^r f vxf* *at Hft ypt^fiofi 
i^aaip USp ytyptaiku ital r^ tQp doy/jdrmp hriar^/iiit, and in 13: 
fl<(cUfMf9 Ap od T^i' yptifxiip oM^ r^p yXQrrap (irotfiiip) . . . Ir 
^CSnao^w lx«r. Not aU philoaophm, however, oould speak with 
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electors' msj, however, have been competent to make 
the appointment on any basis on which it chose, and the 
moral fitness of the candidate no doubt often came into 
serious consideration. Pamphilus and Ludnus, indeed, 
the two interlocutors of this dialogue — voicing therein, 
we may believe, the sentiment of Ludan — agree that, 
if th^ were judges, they should considerthe character of 
the candidate first of alL We are reminded of the edict 
of Valentinian and Valens ' of the year 369, wherein it is 
provided that all who have adopted the garb of philoso- 
phers, without being entided thereto, shall, if found in a 
foreign dty, be transported back to thdr homes; '* ex- 
cepting only,'' continues the edict, ''such as have been 
approved by the best and deserve to be separated by 
them and set aside from this worthless throng; for it is 
base, if a nuin who professes to endure the blows of 
fortune cannot endure the burdens of his dtizenship." 
In other edicts also fitness of the candidate from a moral 
point of view was made a prerequisite to appointment 
or to the recdving of a license to teach. Thus, an edict 
of Julian,' dated 362, requires that all professors and 

fluency (Luo., Jup. trag.p 27; Themis., 261 e, 342 b), but more 
and more, as time went on, even the philosophers came under the 
sophistic influence, and eloquence came to be an accomplishment 
of the philosopher (c/. Themis., 328 tf^)' Themistius may be taken 
as an example — libanius (sp., 703) Bays that he taught eloquence 
as wdl as philosophy — and compare lib., i. 385, 3, and Eunap., p. 
112. If phflosophers aie included in the edicts Cod. Th., xiii. 3, 6 
(Cod, Jua., X. S3, 7) and 3, 6, eloquence is specificaUy named as a 
qualification required of the teacher of philosophy. See p. 138» n. 1. 

> Cod. Th., xiil. 3, 7 (Cod. Jua., x. 63, 8). 

' Cod. Th., xiii. 3, 5 (Cod. Jua., x, 53, 7). A similar requixement 
is contained in an edict of Valentinian and Valens of the year 364 
(Cod. 7%., xiii. 3, 6), and in another of Tlieodosius of the year 426 
(Cod. Th., vi. 21, 1 [Cod. Jua., xu. 16, 1]). 
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other teachers of liberal studies shall excel, first in moral 
character, and then in eloquence. It is to be noted that 
these edicts applied apparendy, not alone to philoso- 
phers, but to teachers of all liberal studies, including 
teachers of the law.^ 

We also see f lom this piece of Ludan that, in case the 
'board' was unable to decide between the candidates, 
the matter was referred to the emperor. It would seem 
from a passage in Alexander of Aphrodisias,^ who was 
Head of the Peripatetic school in the time of Septimius 
Severus, that the announcement of the appointment was 
in any case made by the emperor. So, at a later time, 
in the case of the sophists, the call was sometimes made 
by the emperor, after the selection had been made by 
the council.' 

After the reorganization of the Empire under Dio- 
cletian and Constantine at the beginning of the fourth 
century, the philosophical schools fell into the back- 



> Fhilosophen are not specifically mentioned in Cod, Th,, xiii. 
3, 5 and 6, and vi. 21, 1, but they would seem to be included under 
the expressions magiBtro9 aiudiarum dodore^gue (xiii. 3, 5), ai qui 
erudiendU addetcerUibus viia parUer et facundia idoneua erU (xiii. 
3, 6), and quicunque alii ad id doctrinae geniUf quod unuaquisque 
profttetur (vi. 21, 1). See, however, Dig.f 1. 13, 1. Cf. Eumen., 
Pro rest. 8c6l,, 14. In inscriptions, morals and eloquence are often 
mentioned together; e, g., *B^/t- ^X>» 1883, p. 20: dper^ Hwwa leal 
\Ay^P' C. /. (?., 4679: 4irl dpdpayaBt^Kal X^oif • C. /. A., iii. 769: 
dtd re riiv 4v r$ iwiniMiiart Wtpox^^ koX r^9 Ttpl rd ff^ ct/tp&rtfra 
(see Wilhdm, Jakretb. d, oaterr, arch, Inst., 2, 1899, p. 275). 

* De fatOf 1: o9 (Aristotle) r^ ^CSoco^iat vp&trraftai ihrd r^ 
^fisripat iiapTvplat MitVKoKot adr^t KtmipvyfUvot* though this may 
have been a case of appeal, in which Alexander was actually ap- 
pointed by the emperor. Or does Alexander mean simply that 
he was appointed by authority delegated by the emperor? 

' See p. 140. 
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ground,' and the method of appointment to the chaiis 
of sophistry was changed. Hie emperor, though he 
was, of course, at all times the court of last appeal, no 
longer r^ularly and on every occasion exercised the 
right of selection. Though the method of appointment, 
in this later period, may not have been, for all places 
and for all times, the same, in general the municipal 
councils, acting under the authority, expressed or im- 
plied, of the local magistrates, seem to have been com- 
petent to determine the personnd of the various univer- 
sities. Thus, in Greece, the proconsul, who had his seat 
at Corinth, acted as a sort of curator to the University at 
Athens.' He could appoint and he could depose, and 
when, as was often the case, the students got into a 
fight with one another or with the townsmen, or in any 
other way broke the peace, he summoned them to ap- 
pear before his tribunal, to answer for their conduct' 
But, though the control of the University of Athens was 
at times thus interfered with by action of tiie proconsul, 
the independence of the council was in general re- 



> Appointments In the Neo-Flatonio school at Athens in the 
fifth century were made by members of the school or by the out- 
going Head (Hertsbeig, Oe^di. Qriech., iii. p. 632). 

' Cf. Himer., or,, xiv. 37. See also Hertsbeig, OeBch, Oriech., 
m. p. 86. 

' A celebrated case of this sort was the hand-to-hand contest 
that took place between the students of Apsines and those of 
Julian (Eunap., p. 69). On another occasion the students be- 
came so unruly and caused such disturbance in the town that the 
pfooonsul, holding the professors to account for the conduct of 
their students, deposed three of the sophists and appointed three 
others In their bUxA, among whom was Libanius (Lib., i. 19, 11; 
176, 13). The proconsul could also forbid a professor to hold 
public displays (Himer., or., xiii. 2, 3). 
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spected.^ It is probable that a shnilar state of affairs 
existed at most of the other university centres. Some- 
times the call to a professorship came from the com- 
mmiity itself, and was expressed in the form of a decree 
passed by the local comicil and signed, or otherwise 
approved, by the emperor or the emperor's representap 
tive in the province.' At other times, upon a simple 
request of the conmiunity, the emperor or the em- 
peror's representative issued an edict, calling upon a 
professor to accept a certain chair.' Naturally the 
emperor would be more apt to interfere in educational 
matters at Constantinople than in smaller cities in 
which there was no Court At Antioch and some other 
places the local council, acting by itself, seems to have 
been, under ordinary circumstances, competent to dis- 
pose of the fortunes of its teachers,^ but there is no doubt 

> The proooDBul on one occasion urged the council to extend a 
call to Libaniua (Lib., i. 68 and 59; 73, 12; c/. 176, 22, and iii. 457, 5). 
This is stated to have been the first time that a sophist was called 
to Athens from without to teach; sometimes students stayed on 
at Athens year after year, waiting for an opening that never 
came (i&., i. 21, 6). libanius refused to accept the call, though he 
recognized the honor done him (i&., i. 50 and 60). Libanius was 
also called to Egypt by the council and the prefect (ib., ep., 1050; 
i. 176, 22). C/. ib., iii. 204, 5: f i|^/wri ml ym&mv. 

* Cod. Th., xiii. 3, 5 (if it is to be applied to the official appoint- 
ments); c/. Cod. Jua., X. 53, 7. Libanius was called to Nicomedia 
by a formal vote, passed, by special permission of the governor 
of Bithynia, after petition made by the citisens (lib., i. 36, 13). 
See preceding note. 

s lib., i. 27, 3; cf. 54, 1. Even in the second century an embasfly 
was sometimes sent to the emperor to beg for the appointment 
of this or that professor (Philos., 591). Pro«resius recovered his 
chair at Athens through tiie intervention of the emperor (Eunap., 
p. 80). 

* At Antioch (lib., ii. 213, 12; op., 209, 453, 825). At CSsBsarea 
(ib., u. 220, 20). At Apamea (ib., op., 1449). At Cyacus {ib.^ 
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that in these cases also the emperor or the emperor's 
representative would at any time have felt himself at lib- 
erty to interfere.^ In fact, it is evident from many 
passages in Libanius that intrigue and politics played 
at times no unimportant part in determining the soph- 
ist's lot Sometimes, notably on occasion of the ap- 
pointment of the Head of the rhetorical school at Athens, 
a rhetorical contest was instituted among the various 
candidates.' 

Oftentimes a single speech was suflScient to establish 
the reputation of a sophist and insure his appointment 
to an excellent position.' Popularity had its dangers, 
however. If a professor received a call, voiced by the 
emperor, it was generally wise for him to accept* 
Release from service or change of position was also, if 
the professor was popular and his services were desired, 
often difficult to obtain. Libanius telk us that, after 
he had set up a school at Constantinople and the stu- 

ep.y 441). And see ib., ii. 80, where the power (in ordinary caees) 
of the local council is emphasized: papvrdni 94 cl ical If /SovX^ 
8^0irocMi iwUmrai ypdfifuwtvdXiyoit aXpMP re a^rdi' xaZ KoBatp^ip fxovff'ci 
crp4^p re ftr^f fiei6\oiro r&f ixtlpov r&x'^f iKfidXktiP re, tl roOro dp^noc, 
Kal vXI)^ dmr4xP«6P iyKaSiffrdwat SXKa re /locpd iwcovpra cTivi 
firydXif F ^fiovra riiv X^iip, But it is stated in what follows that the 
sophist may be able to evade the action of the oouncU if he can 
obtain the favor of the emperor or of a magistrate. Eumenius 
was appointed professor at Autun, in Gkkul, near the end of the 
third century by the emperor (Eumen., Pro rest, tool., 14). 

> See preceding note, and Lib., ii. 601, 8. Just after Libanius's 
removal to Antioch there came an edict from the emperor calling 
him back to Constantinople (ib., sp., 407, 1242). 

* Eunap., p. 79. See, for this passage, p. 142, n. 3, and p. 153. 
An examination on the two subjects, moral character and do- 
quenoe, seems to be implied in Cod. Th., xiii. 3, 6 (Cod, /us., x. 
63, 7) and 3, 6. Cf. Augustin., Confen., v. 13. 

* E, g.. Lib., i. 27, 5. « Ub., i. 20, 4; 64, 1; 126, 9; 177. 9. 
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dents had b^un to flock to his lectures, the emperor, 
fearing that he might wish to transfer his residence to 
Antioch, his home, issued a decree enjoining his stay 
in the capital.' At a later time, when Libanius actuaUy 
undertook to leave Constantinople and to remove to 
Antiochy he found it necessary to engage in an endless 
amount of wire-pulling. First, he interested several 
physicians in his case. These were to depose that the 
climate of Constantinople was bad for his head — he 
had been troubled from his youth with vertigo and 
headache — while that of Antioch was beneficial. 
Next, the mayor of the dty was to agree to accept this 
deposition without question. Finally, an influential 
man at Court was worked upon, by an appeal to his 
feeling of self-importance, to support the physicians' 
statement and to add his own prayers thereto for 
Libanius's release. The manoeuvre was partly success- 
ful: Libanius received a temporary leave of absence, 
which was, however, afterward made permanent' 

The number of official sophists at Athens in the 
fourth century is uncertain. There seem to have been 
at least three, and there may possibly have been more. 
Of these, one held a position superior to the positions 
of the others, and was known as the Head of the schooL' 

> i. 29, 11. 

* i. 6^ 8; ep.y 994a, 395. Even for a tempomy leave of ab- 
eenoe of four months during the eummeri he had to sue for the 
emperor'8 oonsent (ib,, i. 61, 14). 

* An important passage for determining the nmnber of official 
sophists at Athens is Eunap., pp. 79 ff.: At 94, drcXMvrot *Iov^ 
XiamO x. r. X. (translated, p. 154, below). The passage has been 
differently understood. Zumpt (Uiber den Buiand d. phiL 
Schtd,, p. 56) and Hertaberg (Oetch, Qriech., ill. p. 828) under^ 
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At Constantinople, provision was made at the beginning 
of the next centuiy for three Latin and five Greek 
chairs of sophistry. There was also at least one official 
'grammarian' at Athens, while at Constantinople there 
were, at the beginning of the fifth century, ten Latin 

stood it to mean that there was a prelunmaiy examination of all 
the candidates^ at which six were chosen to compete in a further 
contest for the chair, while according to the view of Bemhardy, 
E. O. MUller (see Zumpt, p. 66, n. 2), and Schlosser (Urdv., SlutL 
tt. Prof, d, Griech. in Archiv fur Gesch, u. Lit,, i. p. 210), there was 
no nomination and no contest to be followed by an appointment, 
but simply an appointment and a struggle for ascendancy after- 
ward. Eunapius's language, though not wholly free from am- 
biguity, seems tolerably clear. It is evident that there arose at 
Athens after Julian's death a question about the 9Uoce$9iim to 
the emolwnenU of some potiHon connected with Mophiatry (rdf 
'A^mf «Tx^ 'p<^ ^4* dtadox^ tQp ^2 to& VdyMt T\m9wriifjbirmp); 
it is also evident that a large number of candidates presented 
themselves, each resting his claim to the right of appointment 
on the statement that he held the supremacy in the sophistical 
field {wapayyiXXovffi flip 4vl rif Kpdru rift ao^wrucf^ woKSol 
M,rX), The matter to be decided, then, before the succession to 
the emoluments could be conferred, was which of all the claim- 
ants was the strongest. Six passed muster and were chosen to 
compete (xci^MroyoOrrai M dbm/io^'Mrrey i,vdffait «p(^t9i)— -four 
as being likely candidates, two simply to fill up the number; 
"for there had to be at Athens, according to the Roman law (or 
custom), a number of speakers and a number of auditors'' 
(Ite yip roXXoiyt eTrai, itard rdr 96fiOP rtp "Pv/ulMp, 'A^nfO'c rodt 
flip X^orrat, rodt 9i dmdorraf). The last words may oflFer 
some difficulty, but they seem to mean that the Roman law or 
custom required that the appointment should be made only 
from a large number of candidates (as to-day it is the custom at 
auctions not to make a sale on a single bid) and only after a 
thorough trial of strength. The struggle that followed was long- 
drawn-out» and probi2>ly extended over many months, if not 
longer; tbe whole eastern part of the Elmpire (not simply Athens) 
was divided in its sympathies, and sent its students to this or 
that sopnist in accordance with these sympathies. The rivalry 
was intense. ProsBresius at one time was even driven from the 
city. A new proconsul, coming to Greece, summoned the rival 
sophists to appear in a contest in his presence. Finally^ the 
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and ten Greek 'grammarians/ besides one philosopher 
and two lawyers. At Antioch, there were, at one time 
in the second half of the fourth century, at least three 
Greek sophists holding regular appointments, Libanius, 
Zenobius, and Acacius, and later we find Libanius at 

superiority of ProsBresiua was acknowledged by all; as Eunapius 
says, "after that, no one dared oppoee ProsBresius, but all, as if 
struck by a bolt from Heaven, acknowledged his superiority," 
and "the rule of ProsBresius resembled that of a tyrant, and he 
was famed far and wide for his eloquence" (p. 84: (kwawrn 
e}>99x&pn^9,9 a^Q cTmu upelrron* p. 85: rvfuipplt i96KH rit cTpbic* 
cf. p. 68: nal irvftdvwu yt rdr ^A0iivQp' p. 78: vp^ t6w OdXriai^F 
KparoOrra r^ *Ai^iox«^f M \6yot9 * p. 80: r^v M \6yot$ fia/rtKttav 
clxoi' a&rol' p. 90: t6w fiaaiKtdorru rdr X^mv lib., i. 24, 16; 
ii. 313, 1; Philos., 559). Eunapius does not say in so many 
words that Profleresius now received "the onoluments of the 
succession," but this result would follow as a matter of course. 
Our understanding of the Eunapius passage has a bearing on the 
question of the number of official sophists at Athens. Zumpt 
and Hertxbeig supposed that there was but one official sophist 
here mentioned; Bemhardy, Miiller, and Schlosser, that there weie 
six. A comparison of affairs at Antioch in this century (see pp. 
270 ff .) and at Athens in the two preceding centuries (see p. 94) 
makes it probable that there were at Athens at this time a num- 
ber of sophists holding regular appointments, but that one of 
these had a position above the others and was the Head of the 
school. A statement in Photius lends further reason to this 
view, for he speaks of Himerius as being "at the head of the 
rhetorical school at Athens" (BiU., cod. 165, p. 109a: rdr iw *A^iM^ 
«ar& ^nfropdoLv vpotfrrif dt^jcaXc(ov). Furthennore, Eunapius 

EBkjB that the son of Sopolis was said to have held "the chair " 
at Athens (p. 95: hn^fiiiK^vai roO BfAww rhw vatSa ^d^jcMwiv), 
and that Pamasius "held the educational chair" (p. 95: #r 
ro^oit fr roSr XP^'^' >^^ Tiapvdffiot htl roO raiStvruwG 0p69ov), 
while Photius tells us that Leontius was raised to " the sophtstieal 
chair" (Bibll., cod. 80, p. 60b: tfit t6w ffo^urruAv $p6909). In all 
these cases (except, possibly, in the passage referring to Pamasius: 
see p. 220, n. 4), we may believe, the chief position, or the chair 
at the head of tiie school, is meant. It is to be said, however, that 
the tenn 'chair' was sometimes used rather loosely. Thus, EQ- 
merius speaks of Isocrates as having held "the chidr" at Athens 
at a time when official chairs were quite unknown (or,, zxdi. 2: 
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the head of a school consisting of four sophists, or 
rhetors, besides himself. There may have been other 
official sophists at Antioch, and there certainly was an 
official * grammarian/ As the fourth centuiy wore on 
and law and Latin usurped, in the popular favor, the 

*ImKpdnrt rbw /i^ 0p6pow dx^ ^klhiwaUtw). It is probably in this 
loose sense that Herodes Atticus is said to have hdd the chair 
at Athois (see p. 92, n. 1). We have several intimations that 
there weie a number of official sophists at Athens in the fourth 
eentuiy. When libanius was a student there, the proconsul on 
one occasion deposed three sophists and appointed three others in 
their stead (Lib., i. 10, 16). Not long after, libanius was called to 
Athens* but whether, if he had accepted the call, he would have 
made a fourth, is uncertain ({&., i. 59, 3). Elsewhere 'chairs' cl 
sophistiy are spoken of as existing at Athens (i&., i. 333, 13). Pde- 
sibly the Head of the school alone was chosen by contest, while the 
other members woe ^)pointed by the councQ and proconsul. When 
in 356-7 (see Seeck, Briete d, lAb,, p. 62), apparently some jesn 
after the contest here in question (for thedate(Xf the sophist Juhan's 
death, see Hertxberg, Oiaeh, Oriech., iii. p. 323, n. 69, and p. 329, 
n. 84), Anatolius came to Athens, he instituted another contest 
among the sophists (Eunap., pp. 85 ff,). Himerius was then one 
of tiie number (ib., p. 87). Each of the sophists discussed from 
a different point (k view the theme propounded, and Anatolius 
afterward remained that, had there been more than thirteen 
(''more than a doien," we should say; ^. the ''thirteen-eubits 
man" in Theoc., xv. 17; see, however, Wyttenbadh's note) 
sophists, the result would have been the same (ib., p. 89). This 
remark, which suggests a number less than thirteen, woidd seem 
to have reference to the official sophists, for of official and unofficial 
sophists together there must have been a great many more than 
^hit<jxw> (when Julian died, those who applied for his position weie 
"so many," says Eunapius, p. 79,- ''that I should have difficulty 
in telling their names ^. Whether all the six sophists nominated 
at the time of Julian's death were official sophists, is not dear, but 
perh^M the two of least importance were not. Harrent, who com- 
bats the idea that there was in ai^ city a school with an official 
head, hdds, with Bendiardy, MUller, and Schlosser, that there 
were she sophists elected after Julian's death (Let kooUi d'AnHoehSf 
pp. 44, 227). Schemmel (Neue Jakrh., 20, p. 56; 22, p. 495) 
oonriders that there weie three official sophists at Athens and 
three at Antiodi. 
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place of Greek, chaira of these subjects were established 
in other cities than Constantinople. Thus Antioch re- 
ceived, apparently, a Latin sophist and a lawyer.^ Tlie 
great seat of law, however, in the East, was Berytus, 
where were established several chairs of this subject* 
Nicsea, Nicomedia, Csesarea in Palestine, and many other 
smaller places in Asia and elsewhere supported at least 
one Gr^k sophist each." Indeed, the Greek sophist 
then was an indispensable and inevitable feature of 
every Greek commimity; he was the centre of the intel- 
lectual life of the community, and held to that life 
much the same relation that the academy or the college 
holds to the life of the American community to-day.^ 

There were in all the large university centres many 
professors and tutors outside the official list, who de- 
pended for their income solely on the fees of their stu- 
dents, but these were, at least in the fourth centuiy, 
more or less imder the supervision and control of the 
imperial government. Thus, in the case referred to 

^ For Constantinople, see Cod. Th,, xiv. 9, 3 (Cod. JtLB.^ xi. 19, 
1); for tbe 'grammarian' at Athens, Emiap., p. 7, and Suidas, 
8. v. Uofivpiinot. As early as the first half of the fourth oentuzy 
there were at least two official sophists at Constantinople (Lib., i. 
27, 3; 29, 5). For the case of Antioch, see pp. 295 ff., and lab., i. 
163, 7; iii. 261, 262; ep., 209, 1240. iSbanius found it neces- 
sary, as time went on and Latin became indispensable to the 
advocate, to provide instruction in that subject in his school 
under a special teacher (ep., 448, 453); and perhaps also in law. 

* In Justinian's time probably four, and four at Constantinople 
(Dig., pr<Bf. omnem). Cesarea, Athens, and Alexandria also had 
schools of law. 

•Niccsa (Lib., i. 36, 10); Nicomedia (t&., i. 36, 14); Cessarea 
(CJhoric, p. 6). C/. also Lib., ep., 1449; Himer., or., v. 9; and see 
pp. 116, 124. 

^The sophist's profession is called the "mind of the city" 
(podw v6\ms, Lib., i. 332, 14). 
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above, in which Libanius was forbidden by an edict of 
the emperor to remove from Constantinople to Antiodi^ 
he was at the time a private instructor recdving no 
salary from the government. Again, in the edict issued 
by the Emperor Julian in 362, to which reference has 
already been made, it was ordained that a professor or 
tutor who wished to set up a school of his own must 
first recdve formal permission from the local council, 
which permission was to be given by the advice and 
with the consent of the beri. The decree embodying 
this permission was then to be sent to the emperor for 
his signature; ''in order," thus concludes the edict, 
*' that the teacher may approach his task of instructing 
the young of the community with the added honor of 
my approval/' These restrictions were, at least in part, 
removed two years later, when Valentinian announced 
that any one who possessed the requisite moral and in- 
tdlectual qualifications might, without further ado, set 
up a school.^ These semi-official, or licensed, teachers 
corresponded in a way to the Prvvat'Docenien of the 
German universities of the present day. Under the 
edict of Julian, it is hard to see wherein, except in the 
matter of salary, the licensed teachers di£Fered greatly 
from those with regular appointment 

In the first half of the fifth century, Theodosius 11, 
with whom at this time Valentinian III was associated 

> Cod, Th., ziii. 3, 6. It would seem, however, that under 
both edieta aome sort of an examination waa neceaaary to deter- 
mine the pooaearion of the qualificationa required. It ia generally 
reoogniaed that the first d the two edieta waa deaigned to ex- 
dude Chriatiana from the privilege of teaching at the univer- 
aittea (c/. Jul., ep., 42). 
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as emperor of the West, gave to the Uniyersitj at Con- 
stantinople a more rigid organization and limited still 
further in certain ways the right of private instruction. 
The r^ulations of Tlieodosius and Valentinian are con- 
tained in three sections of the Theodosian Code/ and 
are repeated in part in two sections of the Justinian 
Code.' As an interesting specimen of ancient university 
legislation, the sections of the Theodosian Code are 
here translated in full. They are all dated in the year 
425. The first* deals with the rightof private instruction, 
the number of official chairs, and the assignment of 
rooms for lectures; it is addressed to the dty prefect 

All who [thus runs the edict], wrongfully calling them- 
selves ProfeMors, have been accustomed to meet their 
students, gathered from any quarter, in the public halls and 
lecture-rooms, and to go with them from place to place, 
are hereby forbidden to teach in public. If this practice, 
which b now condemned and forbidden, be, after the 
present proclamation of Our Divine Will, again attempted 
in the future, let him, who shall have disobeyed Our in- 
junction, not only receive the marie of disgrace which he 
deserves, but abo understand that he is to be expelled 
from the dty, in which he is unlawfully living. Those, on 
the other hand, who have been accustomed to go from 
house to house and to teach privately the same subjects in 
different houses, shall, if they have diosen to devote them- 
selves to private pupils, taught in private houses, in no way 
be affected by this ban. If, however, there be any of this 
number who are seen to hold an appointment at the Uni- 
versity, be it understood that they are strictly forbidden to 
engage in any teaching within private walls whatever, and 

ivi. 21, 1; ziv. 9, 3; zv. 1, 63. 

*3d. 19, 1; zu. 16, 1. •xtv. 9, 3. 
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if it shall be discovered that they are acting contrary to 
this Our Divine Commandment, they shall enjoy none of 
the privileges which are granted deservedly to those who 
are appointed to teach exclusively in the University. — ^Let 
there teach, as regular Professors, in thb University of 
Ours: — of those who are recommended by their knowl- 
edge of Roman eloquence, three orators and ten 'gram- 
marians'; of those who are known for their power in 
Greek eloquence, five sophists and again ten 'gram- 
marians/ And since it is Our wish that the youth who 
are ambitious of glory should not be instructed in these 
arts alone, we add for the first time to the Professors al- 
ready mentioned teachers of profounder knowledge and 
education: let there, namely, be appointed, in addition to 
the others, one who shaU examine into the secrets of phi- 
kNKq>hy and two who shall expound the principles of law 
and justice. — Special rooms shall be assigned and appointed 
by Your Eminence to each of the Professors, so that neither 
the students nor the teachers shall annoy one another, and 
that the confusion occasioned by the mingling of tongues 
and voices may not disturb the ears, or distract the atten- 
tion, of those engaged in study. 

The second edict * deals with the disposition of rooms 
in the porticos of the Capitol, some of which rooms were 
assigned to the professors and their classes. 

Rooms which are seen to be adjacent to the north portico 
and are shown to be of a size and splendor to render them, 
owing to the admiration caused by their spaciousness and 
beauty, fit to accommodate public business, are to be 
assigned by the city prefect to the aforementioned in- 
structors, to be used as class-rooms. Those on the east and 
west sides, which have no approach and no public exit 
f rc»n a main street, making them open passageways, are 

1 XV. 1, 63. 
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to be fitted up, as heretofore, as restaurants. Rooms, how- 
ever, which are considered too small or too mean, must be 
enburged, by adding space from the adjacent rooms on 
either side, so that neither the occupants nor the users 
shall be cramped. If any person whose room is taken can 
show that he has obtained it by imperial favor, or in any 
other way as a gift or by lawful purchase, Your Eminence 
shall see that he be rdmbursed for the same from the pub- 
fie treasury. 

The third edict ^ provides for a system of honoring 
with title professors who have taught with success 
twenty years. 

The Greek 'grammarians,' Helladius and Syrianus; 
the Latin * grammarian,' Theophilus; the sophists, Mar- 
tinus and Maximus; the lawyer, Leontius: — these men it 
has been dedded to honor with the title of Count of the 
First Order, now bestowed by Our Imperial Majesties; 
and they are to rank in dignity with those who are ex- 
Vicars. Furthermore, every other, who shall have been 
recommended in his particular profession, provided he 
shall have led a moral and praiseworthy life, and provided 
he shall have given evidence of sldU in teaching, ^xjuoice 
in speaking, subtlety in interpretation, and ability in 
reasoning, and have been found worthy, in the judgment of 
the most honored assemblage of our city, of holding the 
position of Professor in the aforementioned University, 
shall, when he has for twenty years continued in uninter- 
rupted and sedulous performance of his duty of teaching, 
enjoy the like dignities with these men. 

One essential di£Ference we see between the andent 
university and the modem: in the andent university 
there was no governing or examining board — no board 

« vi. 21, 1. 
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which arranged and oo-ordinated the studies or con- 
ducted examinations and gave d^rees. The point 
at which the different streams of education met was 
either the local coundl, which, as we have seen, usually 
made appointments, or the emperor, who, dther in his 
own person or throu^ his representative, retained gen- 
eral oversight and control of the teachers and students. 
No attempt, however, was made by either of these, the 
council or the emperor, to regulate the kind or the 
amount of instruction. There is a possible, but very un- 
certain, intimation that at Athens, toward the banning 
of the fifth century, something in the nature of a de- 
gree was given by a volimtary union of the instruct- 
ors themselves.^ The intimation, however, is so very 
uncertain that we cannot with safety build much upon 
it Tliere are also some indications of co-operative 
action among the various members of the teaching corps 
at Antioch in the fourth centuiy, and almost certainly 
there was one sophist at Antioch in this century, Li- 
banius, who possessed a certain degree of authority, 
del^ated to him by the coimdl, over the teachers and 
schools of the city as a whole.' Tliese phenomena, how- 
ever, were but the beginnings of what, had conditions 
been more favorable, might in the end have led to some 
more compact union of interests among the teachers. 
The strictest control from above over the teaching force 
of any city seems to have been exerted at Constantinople, 
where, as we have seen, the emperor in the fifth centuiy 
limited considerably the right of private instruction. 
Taken as a whole, however, and in their essential nat- 
> See p. 903, n. 1. • See pp. 270 )7. 
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ure, the ancient Greek universities o£Fer us the phe- 
nomenon of a voluntaiy congrc^tion of professors and 
students, all filled with a like zeal for learning, and eadi 
professor having his faithful band of enthusiastic fol- 
lowers, bound to him by ties of sentiment and loyalty.' 
Tliere was, among the sophists of the fourth century 
— the case was not so bad in the preceding centuries — 
little, if any, of that spirit of brotherhood and generous 
freemasonry that usually exists in a community, of 
scholars at the present day. Instead, there were jeal- 
ousy, spite, and often unrelenting hatred. Each sophist 
fdt himself in an attitude of antagonism toward his 
brother sophists and saw in them his natural enemies. 
The rivalry was intense and often bitter, partaking more 
of the character of personal animosity than of profes- 
sional emulation, and descending in many cases to acts 
of persecution, and even violence.' So it was that, 

* The nearest approach to a single word for the idea of Univer- 
sity was the name of a building; e. g,^ the Athensum at Rome, 
the auditorium (Cod, Th., vi. 21, 1), the CapUolium, or the 
auditorium CapitoU (jSb,, ziv. 9, 3) at Constantinople, the MuBeam 
at Alexandria and possibly at Antiooh (Lib., i. 71, 10). 

* A notable statement of the spirit of envy which prevailed 
among teachers in the fourth century is contained in the words 
of Oynesius, DUm, 13: ''Now the life of the teacher is this: ... As 
soon as he has secured a following of youthful admirers, he will 
speak no word of praise for anything that any man says, for he 
is in danger of being looked down upon and of having to bdioldhis 
troop flock to another school. . . . It is part of the teacher's lot to 
be inade up of envy, the greatest and the most worldly of the pa»- 
iions. He will pray that no man other than himself may shine 
with wisdom in the city, and, if some man do, he will detract 
from that man's good name and try to make himself the sole 
object of regard." Similariy Themistius, 254 b, c: "Workers in 
metal and carpenters, and, if you please, poets and other such 
artists (%. e., sophists), have a right, if one says anything, to rebel 
and show themselves jealous, for the emoluments of their arts 
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when an election or appointment to a chair was to take 
place, cabals and intrigues were the order of the day. 
In order to illustrate the condition of affairs here referred 
to, we may be allowed to give, at this point, translating 
from Eunapius, an account of what occurred at Athens 
at the time of the death of the sophist Julian and the 
appointment of his successor, Proaeresius. Julian, the 
first in point of time of the great sophists of the fourth 
century, was famous far and wide for his wonderful 
gifts as a teacher and interpreter of the art of sophistry, 
and drew laige crowds of students from many quarters 
of the Empire. His favorite and most gifted pupil was 
Proeeresius, who himself afterward came, in the words 
of his biographer, to exercise an educational control at 
Athens that resembled a tyranny.^ When Julian died, 
about 337, he bequeathed to Proseresius his house, 
which Eunapius describes as being small and simply 
furnished, but as breathing the atmosphere of a shrine 
of the Muses,* and would, no doubt, have had his pupil 
succeed him as Head of the school at Athens. The power 
of appointment to the headship, however, lay at this 
time in the hands of a special body, probably the local 
council, and the appointment was to be made only 
after a rhetorical contest. Six candidates were nomi- 
nated to take part in the contest, and a long and bitter 
struggle for supremacy ensued." 

are either money or money and glory, and the one who is worsted 
eannot have an equal share of these with those who are vic- 
torious." ''Rivalry begets envy even in wise men," says Philo- 
siratus (490), and ''Man is naturally an envious thing" (ib., 515). 

> Eunap., p. 85. * P. 68. 

*P. 79. For a discussion of this passage, see p. 142, n. 3. The 
text of Eunapius is uncertain in some places. 
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But when [says Eunapius], after the death of Julian, the 
city was all agog to learn who would be his successor as 
Head of the school, a large number of aspirants presented 
themselves, each claiming to be supreme in the field of 
sophistry — so many were there that I should have diffi- 
culty in telling their names. But these successfully passed 
the test and were nominated by unanimous vote: Prose- 
resius, Hephiestion, Epiphanius, and Diophantus — and 
two others: Sopolis, who was pulled in by die hair, simply 
to fill up the ranks, and one Pamasius, who was of no 
special note. For there had to be at Athens, according to 
the Roman law (or custom), a number of speakers and a 
number of auditors. 

Now, although all these were nominated, the two of least 
importance had only the name of being so, and their power 
ended with the platform and the desk. But in the case of 
the otheis, who were more powerful, the sympathies of the 
dty became straightway divided, and not of the city only, but 
of the whole Roman Empire, and the division took place, 
not on the question of eloquence, but on the question of 
nationality in the matter of eloquence. For the East was 
clearly reserved, like a huge fee, for Epiphanius, Arabia 
fell to the lot of Diophantus, Hephaestion, out of respect 
for Proieresius, withdrew from Athens and went into retire- 
ment, while to Profleresius were sent the students from the 
whole of Pontus and the neighboring regions — for the peo- 
ple there admired the man as a treasure that was their own 
— and not from Pontus only, but from all Bithynia as well, 
the Hellespont, and the parts above Lydia, stretching through 
what is now called Asia, to Caria and Lycia, and ending at 
Pamphylia and the Taurus. All Egypt fell to his lot, as a 
portion of his oratorical realm, and the parts which, stretch- 
ing above Egypt toward Libya, are bounded on one side by 
a terra ineogivUa, and on the other by lands which are habit- 
able. This that I have said was true in general, for, strictly 
speaking, there were some differences in these nations in 
the case of a few youths, and then again there were changes^ 
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as when one, finding himself at first deceived, went over to 
another sophist. 

Now, Proaeresius was so pre-eminently superior to his 
rivals that he soon gathered about him an extraordinarily 
large body of studoit followers. But the followers of the 
others, all banding together, proved so strong that, after 
bribing the proconsul, they drove Proaeresius from the dty, 
and so held the power, in the world of letters, in their own 
hands. Proeeresius, who, in addition to his flight, was beset 
by dire poverty, being, like Peisistratus, driven into exile, 
later returned. . . . Good fortune attended him, for there 
was a new proconsul in charge of affairs in Greece, who, 
according to the report, was very indignant at what had 
haffpened. 

But no sooner had Proieresius, through a reversal of for- 
tune and by permission of the emperor, re-entered Athens, 
than his enemies, coiling and twisting themselves anew, 
raised thdr heads to strike another blow. ... In the 
meantime, Proeeresius having, like another Odysseus, 
returned after long absence, found but few of his fonner 
pupils ... of the same mind as of yore, and these looked 
upon him in astonishment, dbtrusting what had occurred. 
Encouraged at finding even these, he told them to wait till 
the new proconsul arrived. The proconsul arrived sooner 
than was expected. Entering Athens, he straightway 
called the sophists to a conference, thereby causing in thw 
ranks genend consternation. However, they came, thouj^ 
rehictiutly and with many a hem and haw. Themes were 
set, and the sophists, being unable to escape, spoke, each 
striving to do his best. The applause was pven as pre> 
arranged, by bands of summoned claqueurs, and so all 
separated, dismay reigning supreme in the ranks of Pnue- 
resius's friends. 

The proconsul, however, summoned them all again, as if 
to rewud them, and then, giving orders that they should 
be detained, suddenly called in Proeeresius. The sophists 
bad come, quite ignorant of what was about to happen. 
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Then the proconsul, raising his voice, said, ''I intend to set 
for you all to-day a single theme, and to hear you discuss 
it at once. Proseresius shall speak too — after you, or in 
whatever turn you may wish/' 

It was evident that the sophists were trying to escape, 
. . . but the proconsul, rabing his voice a second time, 
said, "Proesresius, do you speak." Tien Proaeresius, 
gracefully sajdng a few words of introduction from his 
chair, and touching on the merits .of extempore speech, 
arose, with confidence, when he came to the main part of 
his task, and, as the proconsul was about to propound a 
theme, raised his eyes and looked about the room. Seeing 
the enemy's faction in great force, and his own small and 
retiring, he naturally for a moment lost heart. But, as his 
spirit began to boil within him and he grew hot for the 
fray, he cast his eyes over the crowd, and seeing, in the far 
end of the room, two men, wrapped in ihm cloaks, whom 
he recognized as past-masters of the art of sophistry and the 
chief offenders against himself, he raised his voice and 
shouted, "Aha! behold my two gallant frioidsl command 
these. Proconsul, to propound the theme. Then perhaps 
they will learn that diey have treated me wrongf idly.'' 

The two, when they heard these words, disappeared 
in the crowd and tried to escape observation. But 
the proconsul, sending his officers through the room, 
caused the men to be taken and brought to the front, and 
then urged them to propound the theme, as it is called. 
After putting their heads together and deliberating for 
a v/hile, they finally gave a subject, the hardest and the 
most unsatisfactory subject they could find, one, besides, 
which was on a private matter and did not readily lend 
itself to rhetorical treatment. Proseresius, looking at the 
men with fire in his eyes, said to the proconsul, '^What^ 
ever I ask before the contest that is fair, I beg that you 
will grant." The proconsul telling him that nothing that 
was fair should be refused, *"Then" said Proseresius, "I 
request that the short-hand-writexs be allowed to enter, 
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and, as they every day take notes of what is said in the 
courts of law, so now that thqr be pennitted to record 
what is said by me" 

yfhen the most skilful of the writers had been allowed to 
enter, they took their stand on either side, ready to begin ihm 
writing, but none knew what was about to happen. Then 
Proseresius said again, " One other thing I ask, which is not 
80 easy to grant." The proconsul bidding him speak, "It 
is," he said, ''that no one shall applaud me." When, much 
to the alarm of all, this request too had been granted, 
Proaeresius began to speak — fluently, and with a sonorous 
ring at the end of every period. The audience, which had 
be^ enjoined to keep silence, was unable to contidn itself 
for wonder, and a deep murmur went through the room. As 
the speaker advanced in his subject, and was carried beyond 
all bounds of what would be considered for any human 
being possible, he entered upon the second part of his speech, 
and filled out the statement of the case; but, leaping about 
the platform and acting as if inspired, he left that part, as 
though it needed no defence, and turned quickly to the other 
side of the argument The short-hand-writers could hardly 
keep pace with him, and the audience, moved to break 
their silence, were speaking in all parts of the room. Then 
Proeeresius, turning to the writers, said, "Observe now, 
carefully, whether I remember all that I have so far said," 
and, word for word, without making a single slip, he went 
over the whole case a second time. Then not even the pro- 
oonsul regarded longer hb own injunction, nor did the 
audience care for his threats, but, caressing the breast of 
the sophist, as if he were the statue of some god breath- 
ing inspiration, all who were present prostrated them- 
selves before his hands and feet, and some called him a 
god, and some the image of Hermes the Eloquent. His 
rivals lay, racked with envy, but even so some of them 
did not fail to praise him. The proconsul, with his 
body-guard and officers, escorted him from the lecture- 
room. After that no one dared oppose Proieresius, but 
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aU, as if struck by a bolt from heayen, acknowledged his 
superiority. 

Some time later, his rivals, again gaining strength, anioe^ 
Eke the heads of Hydra, and returned to their fonnermethods. 
By offering rich banquets and dainty maids, they won over 
to their side some of those who were of most influence. In 
acting thus, they were only following the example of kings, 
who, when they have been defeated in r^^ular battle, find- 
ing themselves reduced to the last extremity, have recourse 
to their light-armed troops, their slingers, and their auxil- 
iary forces, on which they place little dependence; not that 
they really value these, but they are compelled to use 
them owing to their need. So the sophists, resorting to 
the help to which they were obliged to resort, devised sudi 
plots as these — which were disgraceful enough, but are 
without reproach if a man b basely in love with himself. 
At any rate, their stratagem met with success, and they ob- 
tained a considerable following. But the rule of Prosresius 
resembled that of a tyrant, and he was famed far and wide 
for his eloquence. For either all those who had intelligence 
joined themselves to him, or else those who came to him 
straightway, because of their choice, gained intelligence. 

This passage presents a vivid and comprehensive 
picture of the sophistical activity in the fourth century, 
and there are many features in it to which we shall recur 
at a later time; but what we are specially interested to 
note here is the bitter and unrelenting character of the 
rivalry that existed among the different sophists — a 
rivalry that, as we shall also see, was often reflected in 
the conduct of their students. As regards the teachers, 
indeed, if we are to believe Libanius, even fathers and 
mothers of families were not exempt from persecution 
at the hands of disgruntled sophists to whom they failed 
to send their sons for instruction. ''You say,'' says 
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Libaniusy addressing one of his students/ ** that your 
father haa been injured by the sophist whom you deemed 
unworthy to be your teacher. How many other fathers 
have been injured for the same reason, when the teach- 
ersy saying that they have been insulted, have waxed 
wroth and sought to wreak their vengeance on those at 
hand, since they could not catch those who had gone 
away? Have not mothers, in cases where the father is 
dead, been dragged into the market-place, though un- 
used to such treatment, and handed over to the violent 
hands of the police? And when a boy has had nather 
father nor mother, these miscreants have gone against 
his house-slaves and his lands and those who have had 
the care of his lands, and, by throtding the men and 
choking them, have compelled them to ciy out against 
their masters, who have left for other parts/' 

We should remember, however, that such proceedings 
as those described form but one side of what is, after 
all, a two-sided picture. There were, in the preceding 
c^ituries, often much good-will and generous recogni- 
tion of others' merits among the various sophists, and it 
could have been, at any period, only the smallest soph- 
ists that acted in the barbarous spirit described by 
Libanius.* 

In the year 393, when Libanius was seventy-nine 
years of age, he was urged, after an illness whidi had 
confined him some time to his house and his bed, to 
appear once more in his class-room. The friend from 
whom this request came expected that there would be 

>m. 192, 1. 

t For the other aide of the picture, see p. 256. 
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a general concourse of rejoicing teachers to Libanius's 
room to welcome the sophist back to his old haunts; but 
Libanius knew better. Only two appeared, '' and these/' 
he says/ ''will probably be punished by the others for 
having come." Such, in the fourth century, was the 
jealousy displayed toward the greatest sophist of his 
time by his own fellow-workers and countrymen.* 

> Ep,, 995. 

* The experience of Libanius when he first tried to get a foot- 
ing as a teacher at Constantinople well illustrates the methods 
that were employed in this sophistic warfare. When Libanius 
arrived at Constantinople, after his second visit to Athens, there 
were two sophists established there. He was at first discouraged, 
but soon proceeded to make his name known to the city; he 
announced a declamation. Then took place a battle of displays 
between Libanius on the one side and the two sophists on the 
other. The aim of each side was to outdo the other and attract 
the favor of the city to itself. Libanius seems in the end to have 
prevailed, for he soon secured a class of over eighty. Students 
even came to him from outside the city. An edict was put forth 
by the emperor enjoining his stay in Constantinople. But his 
opponents, though defeated, were not silenced; they inunediately 
entered upon a campaign of vilification. At this juncture, one 
Bemarchius came on the scene. This sophist had formeriy been 
established at Constantinople and was high in favor with the 
emperor, Constantius. Though an adherent of the old religion, 
he had recently made a triiunphal march through Asia and as 
far as Egypt with a speech in which he lauded Christ and de- 
scribed at length a certain church built by Constantius. Re- 
turning at this time, he expected to find things at Constantinople 
as he had left them, but none of his former pupils returned to 
him. He then attended a display of Libanius, and came away 
disheartened. A month later he held a display himself, in 
which he thought easily to show his superiority to Libanius. 
In this attempt he was unsuccessftd, but soon gave another dis- 
play, in which he presented the speech with which he had re- 
cently met with such favor. This proved to be so obscurely 
written that no one, according to Libanius, ootdd understand it. 
Bemarchius's next move was to forestall any fmther attempt of 
Libanius to give a display, by inducing the Governor to with- 
draw his patronage from him and to refuse to attend his lectures. 
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Seeiiigy however, that he was unequal to Libanius in the field of 
oratoiy, Bemarchius next aocuaed libanius of employing the 
aervioes of an astrologer, and proceeded to form a lai^ personal 
faction, with the view of eventually bringing about Libanius's 
ruin. Just at this time there occuned a political revolution at 
Constantinople, of which Bemarchius and his followers deter- 
mined to taJce advantage, in order to seise and imprison thdr 
opponents. Probably libanius owed his freedom from im- 
prisonment at this time to the fact that the revolution was soon 
quashed. With the restoration of order, a new governor came 
to Constantinople. He was a bitter enemy of Libanius, and he 
advised the latter to leave the dty if he valued his life. Libanius 
kft, intending to go to Nioomedia, but an edict from Constanti- 
DOi^e warned him off from that city. He therefore went to 
Nicaea, but later succeeded in settling at Nicomedia. Here also 
he met with persecution, due to the jealousy of the local sophist. 
He stayed at Nicomedia, however, five years, at the end of which 
time be was recalled to Constantinople (lib., i. 27 ff.). 



CHAPTER IX 

THE PROFESSORS: THEIR PAY AND POSITION 

IN SOCIETY 

Brilliamt indeed must have been the condition of 
the successful sophist in the flourishing period of soph- 
istry. The old feeling of latent hatred and distrust 
which marked the attitude of many well-meaning people 
of the fifth century B. C. toward those who professed a 
higher learning had all disappeared in the centuries 
after Christ No member of the community was then 
more admired or more honored or more loved than the 
teacher of sophistry.* His approach to a city was hailed 
with delight, and the people ran to welcome him from 

* Cf, Luc, Rhet. prcBCf 1, for the dignity of the sophist's name 
and profession: r6 ff€/iw6ra,T0P roOro ml vdm/iop tpofta, o'o^Krr^f * 
also Eunap., p. 09: tQp . . . fiaffiKktP xal rdr d^wftdrvp rb /tdytrrop 
a^j» (Libanius) vpoc$4rruPj . . . o6k i84^TOf ^4^at rbpffo^t^riiPttpai 
fuii^pa, and Philos., 624: oM Mip$fi inrh roO 6i^^ros ol>r» pMy6,\av 
BpTot, Glory, wealth, and recognised position in society were the 
portion of the successful sophist (Luc, Kkei, pnsc, 2, 6). A literary 
education was considered the only road to wealth by one whose 
family had become impoverished (Lib., ep., 349). C/. t&., ep., 655: 
dt ijAp x/M|Mr»F X67or iffx"^'^^* *'' ^ X^wr irtOvftUiP wpOrot* olSt 
7^^ 6p0Qt, iri roit iKtlpup dwopoOffi T<f6c8€ «rifr#or, ot x^Kciim d^mrroi 
^4p€af, Chiysostom speaks of the man who obtained high office, 
a rich wife, and wealth by his eloquence {Adv, oppug. vii. mon,, 
iii. 5, Migne, i. 357), as a typical case. Soopelian was overjoyed 
when Herodes called him his teacher (Philos., 521: mU rdr rcO 
UoKTulKoO viiyQp Ijdwp), A governor of a province thought himself 
disgraced if he was not eulogised by the sophist (Lib., ii. 374). 

Cf. Dio Chiys., zviii. 473 R. 
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aD quarters; if he condescended to remain among them, 
he was considered to have conferred upon them a great 
honor. By his presence the city was benefited in many 
ways. When Polemo took up his residence at Smyrna, 
crowds of picked youths flocked thither from all parts of 
the Greek world to hear him lecture, and the place gained 
a new importance. The people, who had for long been 
at strife with one another, became reconciled and 
learned new ways of governing and of regulating jus- 
tice. By his address and great persuasive powers, 
Polemo secured for them many advantages from the 
emperor, and when he drove forth, accompanied by a 
large retinue and seated in a Phrygian or Celtic carriage 
drawn by horses with silver-studded harness, he brought 
great ^ory to the city; "for,'' says Philostratus,^ "a 
city is set off by a family in thriving circumstances, just 
as it b by a fine market-place or a grand display of 
houses." The sophist was, as a rule, the most able and 
important man in the community, and his influence was 
exerted on the side of good. Sometimes he was a gen- 
erous benefactor of the city, giving of his means to erect 
costly buildings or to relieve the needs of the poor. ' At 

* 681, 632. The people of ClasomeiUD vagpd Nioetes to settle 
among them because they thought the prestige of the city would 
be grratly enhanced by his presence (ib., 616). See, further, tb., 
611, 606, 606, 613; lib., i. 332, 13. A man would glorify his ooun- 
tiy by acquiring eloquence (lib., ep., 23). The sophist Julian drew 
yofung men from all quarters of the worid (Eunap., p. 68). When 
Soopdian went on an embassy to Italy, the youth of the land 
foDowed hun back to Ionia (Philos., 620). 

* B, g,, Philos., 668, 606. Themistius helped the needy (Lib., 
sp., 379). C/. the case of Eumenius, who offered to devote his 
whole salary, for as long a time as the need therefor should exist, 
to the restoration d the university-building at Autun (Bumen., 
Pro rssl. jco».y 11)* 
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other times, as in the case of Polemo, he guided, by his 
wise counsel, the politics of the state, and was often, 
either by the state or by the emperor, raised to positions 
of official trust. ^ He, of all men, was chosm to go on 
important embassies, and then his eloquence and the 
favor enjoyed by his class stood him in good stead. 
Cities and individuals vied with one another in honoring 
him while he lived, and, after his death, they raised to 
his memory statues and other memorials.' 

An important privilege attaching to the educational 
profession in those days was the immunity from taxa- 
tion and other public burdens (atdeia, itr^Xeia, as it was 
called) * enjoyed, in some measure at least, by neaily 

> The imperial seoretaryBhip was often filled by a disUnguiahed 
sophist; s. g., by Adrian (Philos., 590), and by Anttpater (ib., 
607). For other positions, see i&., 506, 600, 601, 607. Libanius 
speaks of a sophist r^r v^Xir 4r6 ww/tdrmv dyom (ii. 581, 0). See 
p. 76, n. 2. 

*LoUianus (Philos., 527), Polemo (i&., 543), Aristeides (i&., 
582), and Prosresius (Ehinap., p. 90) were honored by statues. 
Busts of Varus were set up in a temple or sacred precinct (Philos., 
576). Philostratus (543) says that it was evident that Polemo was 
not buried at Smyrna, for the reason that, if he had been, no shrine 
would have been considered too sacred to hxAd his remains. 
Dionysius was appointed governor of a laige province, and was 
made a Roman knight and a " Fellow " of the Alexandrian Museum 
(i&., 524). ThemJstius was made a member of the Senate of 
Constantinople (Themis., 313 c), received a silver chariot with 
heralds (i&., 353 d), and was honored in many other ways (A., 
146 b, 214 a, b). See also Philos., 611. A title was offered 
libanius, which he refused to accept (lab., i. 174, 2; Eunap., p. 
100). He was intimate with the highest officials, who strove to 
do him honor. A magistrate had Ltt>anius's picture painted and 
put in a public place (ib., ii. 413, 414). Libanius pleads that 
officials should dose their doors to sophists, as some sophists use 
their influence at Oourt to advance their own interests and in- 
crease the sise of their classes (tb., ii. 600, 1 ff,; iii. 80, 9; 91, 6; 
103, 5). See Liebenam, SiadtnertoaUungf p. 78. 

• Abo dXttrov^r^K vacaHop tffimiimtot» exauaHfK 
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aD teachers from the time of Vespasian or even earlier.* 
This was a privily that was then much sought after 
and highly prised. The duties of public life, which in 
the beginning had been more or less voluntary, had, as 
time went on, become both more numerous and more 
burdensome, and they were now obligatory on all men 
of means; in most instances tficy involved large ck- 
pendituies of mon^ and much sacrifice of time. Not 
only this, but taxation was presnng more and more 
heavfly on aD classes of society alike. To escape from 
this twofold burden was in itself no small remuneration. 
Some mention has already been made in a previous 
chapter' of the immunities enjoyed by professors, and 
it is not necessary to rqpeat here aD that was there said. 
According to an edict of Commodus,* which was based 
on edicts of earlier emperors, philosophers, sophists, 
'grammarians,' and physicians were excused from act- 
ing as guardians, trustees, superintendents of palaestrae, 
mliles, priests, commissaries of grain and of oD, and 
judges, were not liable to have officers of the government 
quartered on them,and were not obliged to serve against 
dieir wiU on embassies and in the army; in fact, no 
service, national or other, was required of them except 
by their own consent From time to time these privi- 
leges were confirmed and amfdified by subsequent em- 
perors, and were even extended to the families and 
possessions of the beneficiaries; ''to the end,'' says an 
edict of Constantine,^ " that those engaged in teaching 

>8eep. 81, n. 3. 

*Gh. V. *Dig., xxvU. 1, 6, 8; ef. 6, 1. 

«See Cod. Th., xiii. 8, 3. The aectiona in the CodieeB^ eio., 
batting on the immunl^ of teaohen are the following: Cod, Th,, 
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may with more ease instruct many in the arts and sci- 
ences." 

There seems originally, as the edict of Commodus 
shows, to have been no distinction made, in the matter 
of immunities, between philosophers and other teachers/ 
but the comments of the third century jurists/ as well 
as the rescript of Diocletian and Maximian quoted 
below, make it evident that a change had taken place 
in this regard in thefar time. Even in an edict of An- 
toninus Pius it was stated that philosophers were ex- 
pected, in case they were very rich, to serve the state in 
ways which called for the expenditure of money; ''if,'' 
continues the edict,' ''they raise any question about 
thdr wealth, they will by that veiy fact be seen to be no 
philosophers/' ''Your profession and your request art 
at variance with each other," wrote Diocletian and 
Maximian to the philosopher Polymnestus, who had 
claimed immunity from certain duties involving the ex- 
penditure of money; * "for while you profess to be a 
philosopher, you are convicted of the blindness of 
avarice, and you alone try to avoid the burdens whidi 
are attached to your patrimony. You may learn from 
the example of all o&ers that your request is vain.** 

xiu. 3, 1; 3, 3; 3, 10; 3, 16; 3, 17; 3, 18; Cod. Jut,, x. 42, 6; 47, 
1; 48, 12, 1; 53, 6 and 11; xii. 40, 8; Dig., zxvii. 1, 6; 1. 4, 18, 
30; 5, 2, 8; 6, 8, 4; 5, 9; 5, 10; Intt,, i. 26, 16; Frag^ V<U., 149, 
160. Students were also aometimes granted immunity {Cod. Ju$., 
X. 60, 1 and 2). 

> See alflo Dig., 1. 4, 18, 30; Frag. Vat., 149. Favorinua daimed 
immunity from the priestship on the ground that he waa a phi- 
losopher (Philos., 490), and Flavins Archippus immunity from 
jury servioe on the same ground (Plin., Ep, ad Trai., Iviii. [Ixvi.]). 

• Dig., xxvii. 1, 6; 1. 6, 8, 4. 

• Dig., xzvii. 1, 6, 7. •Cod. Jv»., x. 42, 6. 
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In this matter, as in the matter of their pay, to be con- 
sidered later, the philosophers were, by their very pro- 
fession, placed at a disadvantage. In the third century 
th^ enjoyed immunity from the burdens of guardian- 
ship and from the so-caUed munera sordida corporaUa 
(physical services considered degrading, such as the 
baldng of bread, the burning of Ume, etc.) only.' Ex- 
cept in one edict, of the year 369,' there is no further men- 
tion of philosophers in the Codices or the Digests until 
we come to the edict of Honorius and Theodosius of the 
year 414, in which immunity is granted to certain phi- 
losophers at Constantinople;* though it is possible that 
philosophers are included under such expressions as 
magistri sliudiofvm^ professores {dsrarum, which occur 
in some of the edicts.^ This omission of practically all 
leferttice to philosophers in the edicts and rescripts of 
die fourth century may be due to the comparativdy 
small number of philosophers that then existed and to 
tfieir decreasing importance. 

The basis on which immunity was granted to teachers 
was that, in exercising their profession, they were al- 
ready serving the state; a double service could not be 
required of them.* The same principle was accountable 
for the granting of immunity to practising physicians.* 
It is noteworthy that, when Diocletian and Maximian 



> D^., 1. 5, 8, 4. See also Kuhn, F0i:^. d. fitan. &idl«, i. p. 119. 

* Cod, Th,, xui. 3, 7 {Cod. Jut., x. 53, 8). 
*Cod. Th., ziii. 3, 16 (Cod. Jw., x. 53, 11). 
«Seep. 138» n. 1. 

■C/. lib., ii. 211, 22: oOff «r ret ^9 Xfcrov^y^, Um o^c t^ 
i0d^ See abo Kuhn, Verf. d. r&m. Rsick$, i. p. 120, n. 908. 

* lib., 6p., 686. 
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forbade the municipal councils to grant immunity^ 
they made an exception in favor of ieacheis of liberal 
studies and phjrsicians. It was a oorollaiy of this prin- 
ciple that a sophist, 'grammarian/ or physician, who was 
bom in one place and was teaching or practising in an- 
other, could not, except in certain specified cases, enjoy 
immunity in the place of his birth.^ The case of the 
sophbt Philiscus will illustrate what has here been said.' 
Philiscus, whose mother was a native of the district of 
Eordaea, in Macedonia, was engaged in teaching at 
Athens in the reign of Caracalla. The Eordaeans, with 
whom it was a custom to claim for services all who were 
citizens of thdr land by either parent, called upon the 
sophist on one occasion to perform some local service 
in the interest of the community. Philiscus objected, 
and the case was carried for settlement to Rome and to 
the emperor. Meanwhile, Philiscus, designing to out- 
manoeuvre the Eordseans, hastened to Rome, attached 
himself to the following of the literary Julia, mother of 
the emperor, and through her secured his appointment 
to the dudr of sophistry at Athens, before his antago- 
nists arrived on the scene. When the case of die Eordkeans 
came up, Caracalla was furious to find that he had been 
outwitted. He called on the sophist to plead his own 
cause in court, and then, when the latter appeared, 
would hardly hear him to an end. The words, the man- 
ner, the dress of Philiscus, all gave him offence, and he 
interrupted the speaker from tune to time with sarcastic 
remarks and questions. Finally, the case having been 
decided in favor of the Eordaoans, Philiscus ventured 

> Dig., xxvU. 1. e» ff.; 1. 6, 9. > Philoe., 822, 623. 
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to remind the Emperor that his (Fhiliscus's) position of 
sophist at Ath^is afforded him protection in the presrat 
instance. Thereupon the emperor burst fordi with 
great indignation: ''Neither you nor any other teacher 
diall go free of burdens. I will not have the cities de- 
prived of their due services for the sake of a few paltry 
dedamations.'' So Philiscus hdd the chair of sophistry 
at Ath^is for seven years, without the immunities that 
were usually attached thereto. In this case, in so far as 
Caracalla deprived Philiscus of his immunity at Eordaea, 
he seems to have acted in accordance with the law as set 
down in a previous edict,^ but in depriving the sophist 
of his Athenian immunity, he exercised the im] 
prerogative of arbitrary action. Notwithstanding 
feet, he afterward granted to Fhilostratus, the Lemnian, 
immunity for a single speech.* 

It not infrequently happened that a professor volun- 
tarily accepted an office or performed a service for his 
city out of a feeling of patriotism, but such action on his 
part was not to be held to prejudice his case or to serve 
as a precedent for future requisitions on the part of the 
community.* In the latter half of the fourth century, 
however, when, owing to the increased taxation and the 
growth of a large body of privileged functionaries at- 
tached to the imperial service, it became yearly more 
difficult for the communities to meet the requirements 
of the government, a dty did sometimes try to impose 
burdens upon those to whom it had granted immunity. 

> Dig., xxtO. 1, 6, 9. • Fhflos., S23. 

*Tlii0 is dittinetltr itaiad In an inaeription in DittenbaiBar, 
8ifL Inmtr. Qroe., No. 414, and in Cod, Jui., z. 44, 2. 
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Such a case was that of Eusebius, a former pupil of 
Libamus. Eusebius had been appointed sophist at 
Antioch by vote of the municipal council. The council 
had also passed several decrees — four in all — begging 
the emperor to confer upon Eusebius some distinction 
— seemingly a title or the honor of a special edict which 
should have the effect of confirming thdr own votes 
conferring upon the sophist immunity from civic duties. 
This the emperor had done. Later, Eusebius was in- 
duced to serve on an embassy to the Court at Constan- 
tmople, with the understanding that this service should 
not stand as a precedent for future loss of privileges. 
Certain of his fellow-dtizensi howeveri while them- 
sdves on an embassy to Constantinople, made the effort 
to have his inmiunity withdrawn. The attempt was un- 
successfuli but Eusebius won his case only after pro- 
ceeding twice to Constantinople and pleading at the 
Court in person.^ Though the enjoyment of immunity 
by the teacher is spoken of as being a matter of law/ 
and thou^ it so appears in the edicts, it is evident from 
this account that appointment to a chair and immunity 
from service were not so inseparably united that it was 
not thought desirable at times to have a special decree, or 
an edicti or even a tide, specifically conferring the latter.' 

« Lib., ep., 789, 707 ar-708, 820-827, 836-839; i. 164, 12; U. 224, 
14; iii. 160, 9 )f.; see alao Seeck, Briefe d. Lib., pp. 143, 144. The 
attempt was alao made to deprive libaaitis of hia immunity 
(lib., i. 164, 7), and, apparently, one Gerontius at Apamea (A., 
sp., 1163-1166, 1297, 1428, 1431, 1449). 

> Ub., i. 164, 8; ep., 826. 

* In general, on the aubjeot of inmiunitiea, see Kuhn, Verf, d, 
torn, ReidiB, i. pp. 83-122, and Liebenam, StadteoerwaUung, pp. 
417 JJP. 
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The financ?ial remuneration of the Greek professor 
came in several ways. If he enjoyed a regular appoint- 
ment at some one of the university centres, he recdved 
a fixed salaiy, which, in the second and third centuries, 
was paid either by the dty or by the emperor, according 
as the chair which he filled was a municipal or an im- 
perial donation.^ If it was the latter, the professor was 
said to be '^ eating the emperor's bread/'' The amount 
of the salaiy b in some cases known. That of the 
'political' diair of riietoric at Athens, founded by 
Antoninus Pius, was, in the second centuiy, one talent 
(Sl»060),* while that of the imperial chair, established 
by Marcus Aurelius, as well as that of each of the sev- 
eral chairs of philosophy, was 10,000 drachmae (Sl,800).* 
Philosophers in some dtj are said to have received as 
hig^ as 600 aurei (13,000)/ In the troubled period 
which followed the death of Alexander Severus the 
salaries of the different professors were apparently al- 
lowed to lapse. Those of the philosophical schools, 
with the possible exception of the Academic school,* 
seem never to have been restored, but, after the reor- 
ganization of the Empire under Diocletian and Con- 
stantino, at the beginning of the fourth century, the 

> Phflos., see, 601 ; Luc, Eunud^., 3, 8; Dig., 1. 9, 4, 2. Caracalla 
deprived the Peripatetics at Alexandria of their salaries (Dio 
Gasi., Izxvii. 7.) 

•lib., i. 29, 4: rdr fio^iUm i^luw sp., 488: r^ ix fio^OMn 
rpo^. Cf. Fielding, Tom J<me$, bk. xii. oh. 7: '''Why, cer- 
tainly/ '' replied the exciseman, " ' I should be a very ill man, if 
I did not hion0r the king, whose bread I eat.' '' 

•PhikM., 600. 

«Phik)s., £66, 591; Luc, EumudL, 3, & 

■See p. 87, n. 3. 

* See PA)oop., ilnaod., o. 26^ quoted p. 120, n. 2; and also p. 106. 
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salaries of the sophbts and 'grammarians' were once 
more made available.^ 

To what extait these salaries were now paid by the 
emperori independendy of the oommunitieSi it is diffi- 
cult to say, for the evidence on this point is confficting. 
The emperor is certainly mentioned in several passages 
as being the source of a sophist's salary, as, for exam- 
ple, that of libanius at Constantinople and that of 
Eudeemon at Elusa.* On the other hand, the local 
council is no less distincdy declared to be in certain 
places the paymaster. When, neariy at the dose of 
the third century, Constantius Chlorus reorganized the 
University at Autun, in Graul, he fixed the salaiy of the 
new Head of the school, Eumenius, at 600,000 nummi, 
but he also directed that this amount be paid from the 
dty funds.' The edict of the emperors, Valens, Gratian, 
and Valentinian, directing that salaries be pud to 
professors in the various dties of Gaul, prescribes 
that these be taken from the fiscua.^ The words 
fi8cu8 and CBrarium, however, were oftai used at this 
time indiscriminately,' and it is probable that the dty 
treasuries are here meant, for die edict contains the 
furdier statement that the' dties have not the liberty of 
donating salaries to thdr professors at their own pleas- 
ure. Again, the dty of Chalds, in Syria, is said to have 

*Cod. Th., xiii. 3, 1 (Cod. Jut,, x. 68, 6). 

• Lib., ep., 488, 132; e/. i. 29, 6. 

• Eumen., Pro. reH. «ool., 14 (ex rei publietB vjn&tit). The 
nummuv in this oaae Mommnen (Herme$, 26, p. 27) oonaidm to be 
the Diodetian denarius (see p. 184, below), so that Eumeniua's 
■alaiy would be between $2,600 and 13,000. 

« Cod. Th., ariii. 3, 11. 

• Hinchfeld, Die kaU. Vor. hU om/ Dioe., p. 17, a 2. 
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▼oted its sophist, Domninus, a salary,^ and the sophist 
Prisdo was drawn from Antioch to Caesarea by an offer 
on the part of the Csesareans of greater emoluments, 
which probably means salary.' Gerontius was raised 
to the dhair of sophbtry at Apamea by his countrymen, 
and was granted by them a considerable income.* The 
aigument of the Twenty-ninth Oration of Libanius,* in 
which a plea is made for the better remuneration of the 
rhetors of Antioch, seems to rest on the assumption 
that the salaries of these rhetors were derived from the 
dty funds. Finally, the Emperor Probus (276-282) is 
said to have established salaries at Antioch he toC 

In view of this discrepancy, we should be inclined to 
condude that some salaries were paid by the city and 
some by the emperor, and this was probably the case. 
One, indeed, would naturally assume that the duty of 
payment was a concomitant of the privily of appoint- 
ment As we shall presendy see, a single sophist's 
salary was sometimes made up of contributions from 
different sources. The very same salary which Libanius 
in two places says he received from the emperor at 
Constantinople, he in another passage says he received 

• Lib., iii. 168, 1. • lib., ii. 220, 21; ef. i. 76, 7. 

I Though this aeems to be ditUoguiahed from the talary (Lib., 
ep^ 1431, 1449). 

• ii. 204-223 (the Thirty-firrt in Fonter). See, especially, pp. 
211, 213, 214. 

' Malalas, zii. p. 302. The word hutS^icw^ however, was some- 
times used of city funds (Liebenam, StddtevertoaUung, p. 298, n. 1), 
sometimes of state funds (Hlrschf dd, Die kaU. Ver, fk» au/ Dioe., 
p. 13, n. 3; p. 30, n. 2); here and in the Themistius passage dted 
below (p. 174, n.1) it probably refers to state funds. C/.Piooop., 
Anted., c. 26, quoted p. 126, n. 2, and Eunap., p. 90. 
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from the city; and he also says that this salaiy was 
taken away from him by order of the emperor.^ Prob- 
ably Libanius's salaiy at Constantinople, while an im- 
perial granti was pardy paid from city fmids. 

We should also remember/ ho weveri that confusion 
was likely to occur, owing to the dose interest which 
the imperial government took, in the fourth century, 
in the financial a£Pairs of the municipalities. As the 
financial requirements of the government increasedi 
the emperor became increasingly jf^dous of the 
management of the city funds, and felt more and more 
inclined to hedge them around with restrictive r^ 
ulations. Thus, municipalities were forbidden, un- 
authorized, to eiqpend public moneys for the erection of 
buildings; new taxes might not be imposed by the cities 
without the emperor's consent; and the raising of loans 
was absolutely forbidden to the communities.' And so, 
even as early as the third century, local councils were 
forbidden to assign salaries to any but professors of the 
liberal arts and physicians,' while in the fourth century, 
by an edict of Constantine of the year 349, no salaries 
at all were to be voted by the municipal councils with- 
out the special direction of the emperor;^ and, aa we 
have already seen, Valens, Gratian, and Valentinian, 
in their edict to the governor of Graul in 376, warned the 
municipalities against donating salaries to professors 
on their own responsibility/ Furthermore, it appears 

■ Ep., 1254: ^v rt iicafiwo^/niw 4k r%t wSKmn rpo^v, and ypA/t^ 
fiarO<4us. Cf, ThemiB., 291d-292 o. 
' Seeck, Uniergang der antiken WeU, ii. pp. 168, 160. 
' Dig., 1. D, 4, 2. « Cod. Th., zii. 2, 1 {Cod. Jut^ x. 37). 
• Cod. Th., ziii. 3, 11. 
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that even in cases in which the salaiy was granted by 
the municipality the sophist had sometimes to plead 
with the imperial magistrates before he could obtain his 
money.^ Under these conditions, when the emperor's 
hand was so strongly felt in all local financial matters, 
it is not surprising if even municipal grants were at 
times felt to be due to the emperor's favor; they were 
made, at least with his implied, if not with his actual, 
consent, and sometimes by his direction, and they were 
subject to his control. 

Some idea of the actual conditions under which soph- 
ists at thb time got and retained their official salaries 
may be gained from the stray notices which Libanius 
gives of his experience at the time of his removal from 
Constantinople to Antioch. Libanius removed to An- 
tioch from Constantinople in the spring of 354. While 
at Constantinople, he had been in receipt of an official 
salary, which he at one time says came from the em- 
peror, and at another time from the city,' and when he 
removed to Antioch this salary seems not to have been 
stopped at once. Why this was the case we are not told, 
but we may surmise that it was because Libanius had 
not yet received full discharge from his duties at Con- 
stantinople; he for some time stood in constant dread 
of being recalled to that city.' Not long after his re- 
moval, however, apparently in the next year, one whose 

> B, g., Lib., ii. 212, 12 ff. > See pp. 172, 173. 

' When his salary was finally withdrawn, he was, he says, quite 
resigned to the loss, as it was better that he should sever all con- 
nection with the city («p., 488). Aoaoius was in the enjc^yment 
erf a salary at Antiodi; when he went to Palestine, an effort was 
made to tain this salary away, whidh effort Libanius opposed 
(ib,^ sp., 202). 
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name is not given secured, fiist the cessation of further 
payments to libanius, and then, by imperial edict, the 
transference of the salary to another sophist, presum- 
ably one who was at the time teaching at Constantinople; 
and he even went so far as to write to the Pnetoiian 
Prefect of the East, within whose jurisdiction Antioch 
was, with the object of demanding back from Libanius 
that part of the salary that had already been paid 
since Libanius's removal. The prefect at this time 
was Strategius; being a man who exercised justice in 
his office, and was withal an admirer of Libanius, he r^ 
fused to listen to the request^ Through his efforts, the 
attempt to extoH past payments from Libanius was 
stopped, and apparently even a postponement of the 
wididrawal of the salary was effected. Libanius soit 
a special messenger, one Agroedus, to G>nstantinople 
to secure the arrears that were due him, and he wrote 
to Themistius, the famous philosopher of G>nstan- 
tinople, and to Photius, probably the proconsul of 
the province in which C!onstantinople was situated, to 
assist the messenger in his mission.' Just when the 
salary was finally withdrawn for good we do not know, 
but apparently in the spring of 357; there remained 
some arrears which were never paid." We are also ij^ 
norant of the exact time when Libanius first received a 
salary at Antioch, but it was earlier than the winter of 
358-359, for we find him then reminding Polychronius, 
the proconsul of Phoenicia, of the fact that he had been 
instrumental in lowering, or even totally withdrawing 

■ lib., fp., 1264, 1347. > lib., •p., 1261, 1282. 

J lib., •p^ 488. 
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that salary;* and it would seem bom oeriain other in- 
dications that it was possibly as early even as 354, in 
which case Libanius was reoeiving a salary from Con* 
stantinople and another from Antioch at the same time.* 
The man who instigated the movement to take away 
Libanius's salary at Antioch was Helpidius, at that 
time Praetorian Prefect of the East This salary was 
restored in 362 by Salustius or Salutius, successor of 
Helpidius. Half of it was then to come from Antioch 
and half from Phoenicia; the obtaining of the latter half, 
it was hoped, would be expedited by Julian, the pro- 
consul of Phoenicia.' Gaianus, the successor of Julian, 
was later reminded by Libanius that he had the power 
of increasing or diminishing the amount of the salary.^ 
Several interesting pieces of information are derived 
from this account It is evident, in the first place, that 
the imperial magistrates were very influential in deter- 
mining the fflze of the teacher's salary; and, secondly, 
it is evident that the teacher's salaiy sometimes came 
from di£Ferent sources. libanius's position, though part 
of his salary was derived from the dty of Antioch, 
may be considered as an imperial donation — ^imperial, 
for instance, as distinguished from the positions ci 
the rhetors at Antioch, to be considered later.* Prob- 
ably there were other such imperial chairs at Antioch 
(as the chair held by Acadus), and also at Constanti- 
nople and some smaller cities. The salary in each of 
these cases may have been derived from several sources. 

* Lib., ep,, 27. 

'Seep. 267, n. 1. For the dating of the letten of Libaiiiufl, see 
Seeck, Briefe d. Lib. 

• lib., «p., 662. « Lib., «p., 710. • Gh. XIL 
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In consequence of the frequent and often serious 
fluctuations in prices to which the Roman market was 
in those days subject, the salaries of professors were, in 
the fourth century, in common with most other salaries, 
generally paid in kind or at rates varying as the price 
of some staple commodity, such as wheat or oil. Thus, 
in the edict of Valens, Gratian, and Valentinian, of the 
year 376, relative to professors in Gaul, it was directed 
that the Latin or Greek sophist should be paid a salary 
of twenty-four annonse, the 'grammarian' a salary of 
twelve annonae; in the specially flourishing dty of 
Treves the sophist was to receive thirty annonse, the 
Latin 'grammarian' twenty, the Greek 'grammarian' 
(if one worthy could be found) twelve. The annona 
was the allowance of a conunon soldier, and it ap- 
parently sufficed, though in slender measure, for a man 
and his family; ^ it comprised such articles as bread, 
pork, mutton, salt, wine, and oil. Themistius, who 
held an appointment at the University of Constantinople, 
was entitled to a salary of two hundred medimni (t. e., 
about three hundred bushels) of wheat, and the same 
number of jars of oil, probably monthly, though of this 
we are not told.' Themistius speaks most disparagingly 
of the philosopher who weighs his salt fish, wrangles 
with the paymaster about the weidit of his soods, and 

> See Seeck, UtUerffong der anUken WeU, ii. p. 540. The salaiy 
was called rpo^ (Lib., ep,, 132), rpwpai (fb., 6p., 27), irvpol (ib,, 
i. 76, 7), ^Jrof (t6., ep., 710), riftij (i6., «p., 652), riftal (i6., ep., 
710); more technically, ^iroltf {ib., ii. 212, 22), Wnyo'ct (Malalao, 
zii. p. 302). * Themis., 292 a. 

•Themis., 292 c. Besides salt fish, Unf^a are here mentioned; 
barley, in Lib., ep., 27, 710. Sometimes part payment was still 
made in mon^ (t&., ep., 710; ii. 211, 5). 
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The oonversdon of surplus goods into money^ however, 
must have been no unusual proceeding, and it probably 
caused the sophist no little trouble and amdety.^ Some- 
times the professor's income was increased in still other 
ways — by valuable gifts, as in the case of Libanius at 
Constantinople, or by the assignment of a piece of land 
for use during the professor's lifetime, as happened 
more than once at Antioch.' 

Those sophists who had no official appointment sub- 
sisted upon the fees of their students." Whether fees 
were also a form of income for the officially appointed 
sophists is not for all periods and for all places certain. 
There is evidence that they were, if the sophist chose to 
make them so, at Athens in the second century, and at 
Antioch in the fourth century,^ and probably the same is 
true of every place up to the end of the fourth century. 
In the fifth century, however, under the stricter regula- 
tions of Theodosius, the case may have been otherwise, 
at least at Constantinople. 

The size of the fee was — except under the circum- 
stances immediately to be noted — determined by the 
sophist himself, and depended in great measure on the 

1 Libanius speaks of a sophist, Eudaemon, who was oonoemed 
to turn his 'aUowanoe' into maoey (ep., 132). 

'lib., i. 67, 9; ii. 208, 10; 211, 9; 213, 2. Libanius at Con- 
stantinople seems to have enjoyed the income from a piece of 
land. 

< Galled ;Mr06t (Themis., 288 d); d/mpal (Lib., i. 197, 16). 

* The sophists of Antioch took fees while in the enjoyment of a 
salaiy (Lib., ii. 215, 1). ThemisUus at Constantinoi^e prided 
himsdf on not taking fees from his students (Themis., 288 c, 
289 a, 291 c, 294 a). But he also waived his salary, so we can 
hanfly draw an argument from his case. For Athens, see Fhilos., 
526. See also Ub,, sp., 1449. 
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breadth of the sophist's reputation and the depth of the 
student's, or the student's father's, purse. If the sophist 
was famous and drew large audiences, he could, if he 
was so disposed, demand and obtain almost any price 
for his lectures. Not always, however, did the pro- 
fessor have a fixed price for his course, to be im- 
posed on all students alike; sometimes an agreement as 
to the size of the fee was made with the student or the 
student's parent or guardian before work in the course 
began;' and at other times the professor left it to the 
student himself to give whatever he could and would. 
Rich students were inclined to be generous toward 
favorite sophists, and often gave them voluntarily large 
sums of money, as a mark of admiration and respect 
TVhen the sophist Scopelian came to Athens, early in 
the second century, Herodes Atticus was a boy, study- 
ing under the tutorship of his father. Scopelian was 
famous in the line of extempore speaking, and the young 
Herodes, after hearing him declaim, imitated so well 
his style and manner that the father, pleased with the 
boy's attainment, rewarded both him and the sophist 
To the former he gave five hundred talents, to the latter 
fifteen ($540,000 and $16,200, respectively). Out of 
his present Herodes gave to his teacher another fifteen 
talents, and the father, asserting that all other sophists 
— those of an earlier age — had done nothing but 

> lib., ii. 342, 13; Themis., 288 d. Luoian tells of a ease in which 
it was agreed that payments should be made on the last day of 
the month {Hermoi., 80). Elsewhere the first of January is men- 
tioned as the regular pay-day (Lib., i. 269, 20; ii. 427, 3, 11). 
Sometimes presents of money, fruit, wine, oil, etc., were sent to 
the sophist by the student's father (t6., tii. 135, 10). 
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oormpt his son's tongue, destroyed their busts, which 
had been arranged along the corridors of his house. ^ 

The well-known generosity of Herodes was doubtless 
often taken advantage of. On one occasion he sent to 
the distinguished sophist Polemo, whom he had shortly 
before heard declaim, the sum of 150,000 drachmae 
(S27,000). Polemo refused to accept the gift, and 
Herodes thought himself held in scorn, until a friendly 
interoeder suggested that possibly the offended sophist 
might accept 250,000 drachm® (S45,000). Herodes 
added the extra 100,000 drachmse, and had the pleasure 
of bcbolding his gift accepted.' 

These sums seem in this connection fabulous, but it 
must be remembered that they were given for single re- 
citals, not for courses of lectures, and they cannot be con- 
sidared typical except of what the most famous sophists 
would occasionally receive from princes and wealthy 
patrons of the art* We must also bear in mind that 
this was practically the only way in which a prince or 
wealthy patron could testify omterially to his admiration 
for the art of letters and hb gratitude toward his alma 
mater. To bestow valuable gifts and privileges on in- 
dividual teachers was, in fact, to donate to the univer- 
lity itsdf . The corporate ahna mater (if we except the 
philosophical schools, to which, as we have elsewhere 
seen, funds were also sometimes given) existed not at 
this period. The fees which Damianus gave, however, 
were considerably more moderate than those of Herodes, 

> Fhflos., 621. >FhUo8.,638. 

*8ueh another wesHhy patron was Theagenes, chief magi*- 
tnte of AtheDB, in the fifth century: draXoOro di air^ wXKk rOr 
Xp^W^rmp dt$ re MuaKd>Av9 ml larpcAt k, r. X. (Suidaa, t. v. Qmyipift), 
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but still generous.^ Damianus later became a sophist 
himself 9 and, while studying as a young man in Asia, he 
gave to each of the great sophists whose lectures he at- 
tended, Aristeides of Adriani, and Adiian of l^re, 
10,000 drachmee ($1 ,800). Damianus, however, was ac- 
counted wealthy, and, though the prices which he paid 
to his two teachers were apparently for courses of lect- 
ures, not for single recitals, they were still in the nature 
of gifts, and were considered exceptional. The fee 
which Produs set for his course, on the other hand, was 
probably somewhat below the usual price demanded." 
He required, once for all, from each of his students, 
the sum of one hundred drachma ($18), and then al- 
lowed him to attend lectures as long as he would. 
Produs also provided a library for the spedal use of his 
students, so diat they might supplement his lectures by 
private reading. 

We do not find that, as a rule, the sophists, even the 
greatest of them, were exorbitant in their charges for 
regular instruction, while they were certainly often most 
generous and considerate toward their poorer pupils. 
Thus, Scopelian, who was so richly rewarded by Atticus 
for improving his son's style, graded his fees according 
to the circumstances of his pupils.* The wealthy 
Damianus, while teaching at Ephesus, took no fees at 
all from students who came from abroad, provided he 

' PhUo8., 605. 

s Philos., 604. In 301, libanius says that probably a man oould 
obtain more for his teaching in Antioch than elsewhere — prob- 
ably elsewhere in Asia is meant (ep., 277). For the price of a 
sophist at Rome, see Juv., vii. 186; of a ' grammarian,' i&., 216 ff. 

* PhUos., 619. 
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saw that they could not afford to pay/ while ThemlstiuSy 
the sophbt-philosopher of Constantinople, prided him- 
self on not making money out of his pupils, and was 
even ready on occasion to lend a helping hand to those 
who stood in need.' LoUianus, who was sophist and at 
the same time the chief magistrate at Athens, collected 
on one occasion a contribution from hb students to 
Telieve a threatened famine, and then made up the 
amount so collected by remitting the fees for hb lectures.* 
From these and other * cases we may see that the sophist 
was not, as a rule, inclined to press hard on his poorer 
students, and that the way to a higher education in 
those days was probably rarely closed to a boy by 
reason of the cost of tuition alone. It is evident from 
many passages in the sophists themselves that the 
studying youth was then, as it is now, made up of both 
rich and poor alike.* This democratic mingling of all 
dasses in the sophist's school-room must, we should say, 

* PhOofl., 606. Isocrates, at an earlier time, took fees from 
foreignera, and those well-to-do foreigiiers, only (laoo., De antid., 
89, 164). 

* Themis., 28&>291 ; lib., ep,, 379. > PhUos., 626, 627. 

* See, for example, the case of Ubaniua (p. 187), who in his 
later 3rears took no fees from his students. He says that it was 
pay enough if the students displayed a disposition to leam (0p., 
1683). Kmilarly, Themistius thought it pay enough if his stu- 
dents turned out modest in their beuing, restrained in their pas- 
sions, well-mannered, lacking in awkwardness, and not without 
common sense, etc. (Themis., 289 a). C/. also Lib,, iii. 346, 7; 
Fhilos., 600. The philosopher in Luc, Hermot,, 9, must have 
loaned money to his student. See also p. 331, n. 5. The sophist 
probably felt under moral obligation to give instruction free to 
his poorer students, when he himself was not in need of the fees 
(ff. p. 190, n. 3). 

*8ee, for escample, Themis., 288 o; Ub., I. 198, 6. Note also 
the ease off PtonrosiuB and Hephsstion (p. 329). 
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have been an influence of oounteractive tendency in a 
society that was growing moie and more aristocratic 
every day. 

Teaching in the pakny days of sophistry seems to 
have been for many a not improfitable profession. The 
evidence that this was so is plentiful.^ We must, how- 
ever, guard against believing that the road of sophistry 
was paved with gold for all. C!ompetition was great, 
and the success of the most distinguished sophists prob- 
ably serves to conceal the fact that there were many 
others whose condition was hardly more than tolerable. 
The profession of the philosopher, unless, like Themis- 
tius, he held an official appointment, was probably less 
remimerative at this time than that of the sophist, for 
the sophist was the incarnation of the university, and 
the halo that himg about his head drew students toward 
his class-room and away from that of the philosopher.' 

Toward the beginning of the fourth century, owing 
to the high prices that at that time prevailed, Diocletian 
undertook to establish a maximum scale of prices for 
oonunodities and services. In this scale, the highest fee 
that a sophist was allowed to charge a student was two 
hundred and fifty denarii a month. The denarius, 
originally a silver coin of about the value of the drachma 
(eighteen cents), was, under the system of Diocletian, a 

1 Only a few references can be given. Lollianus made a good 
living out of hia teaching (Philos., 527). Many at one time (^ 
rich by teaching at Antioch (lib., ii. 215, 6; 421, 7). C/., furthor, 
Luc, Apol., 15; Philos., 615; and seep. 162, n. 1. Butthentua- 
tion was different in the reign of Gonstantius and toward tbe md 
of the fourth century (see pp. 112, 110 ff,, 191). 

*Timodes, the Stoic, however, took /u^Ms o^k dX/7ovt CLue., 
Jup. trag., 27). 
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small copper coin worth between two-fifths and on^ 
half of a cent The sophist was, therefore, at that time 
allowed to change his pupil a little over one dollar a 
month. This restriction on prices, however, did not 
long remain in force.^ 

Of course, the sophist's income depended in laige 
measure on the number of his students. From a few 
intimations we are enabled to gain some idea of what 
the size of the classes was; as a rule, thqr appear, in the 
case of the more famous sophists, to have been large. 
Chrestus of Byzantium is said to have had a hundred 
paying pupils at one time.' Libanius, at the b^inning 
of his career, was promised forty pupils if he would 
set up a school in Constantinople, and, when he actually 
did so, he gathered more than eighty.' Afterward, 

1 Until 1800 the value of the Diodetian denariua was unoertain 
and was variously estimated. In that year Mommsen, through 
a valuable discovery recently made, was enabled to determine its 
value as sli^tly over one and four-fifths pfennigs, Qerman 
money, that is, a little over two-fifths of a cent (flenne$, 25, 
pp. 17-36). For the Diodetian tariff, see Der MaximaUanf det 
DiotitHan, Mommsen and BlUmner. Other rates given in this 
tariff for those connected with the teacher's profession are: for 
the teacher of gymnastics (ceranuMa), 50 denarii; for the hired 
pHfpogw {pfBdagogo), 60 denarii; for the teacher of letters, or 
teafdier ol lowest grade (moffUtro inttihUari litterarum), 60 denarii; 
for the teacher A arithmetic {ealculatan), 76 denarii; for the 
teacher of short-hand-writing (notario), 76 denarii; for the teadier 
of the copyist's art (librario 9ive arUi^iuario), 60 denarii; for the 
'grammarian' (gnmrnoHco), 200 denarii; for the geometer (geo- 
nutrm)t 200 denarii; for Uie teacher of architecture {arehUeeto 
magUiro), 100 denarii. In each case the rate was for a single 
student for a month. Bliimner (p. 116) underatands that it ap- 
plied, not to those who taught in private houses, but to those 
who set up sdiools in the dty. 

* Fhilos., 601. Another ec^hist, three hundred pupils (Schem- 
mel, Neu» JaM., 22, p. 4IK). • lib., i. 24, 16; 29, 7. 
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lemoving to Antioch, he had in that dty, at first fifteen, 
then over thirty, later fifty, and at last so many that, as 
he says, he could not get to the end of them before smi- 
down.^ With his fifteen pupils Libanius was in despair, 
considering that he was living in idleness.' At the time 
of the great riot at Antioch, his class dwindled, first to 
twelve, and then to seven; '^but still,'' he says," '^for so 
small a number I continued to go down to the school, 
and I did so just as readily as before/' For a number 
less than ten he declined on most occasions to make 
up a dass.^ Philosophers and the less popular soph- 
ists doubtless had to content themselves with fewer 
pupik.* 

Sometimes, under the stress of competition, sophists 
did not hesitate to resort to unbecoming measures to 
enlarge their classes. We have already seen how the 
rivals of Proseresius tried, by rich banquets and other 
more questionable inducements, to increase their fol- 
lowing and draw students away from Proesresius. 
Occasionally a sophist offered money to those who would 
join his dass. Libanius tdb of a case of this kind,* and 

> lib., i. 70, 13; 71, 10; 73, 4; «p., 407. FOrster (ed. Lib., i. p. 
133), following Cobet, reads in Lib., i. 71, 10, rXci^rwy f dlt 
roacArmv y^r, thus eliminating the number thirty. 

* Lib., i. 70, 13. * ii. 272, 6. « lib., ii. 273, 6. 

' Themis., 30 c. C/. the jest on AristeideB (Aristeid., iii. p. 741). 

* i. 45, 11. Men (or was it the sophist Acaoius?) were bribed 
by dinzierB to oppose Libanius (Lib., sp., 418, 443). On one 
oocasion libanius played the following trick on bis rival Acadus: 
He sent one of his students to the sophist with instructions to 
pretend that he wished to leave Libanius's school and join the 
forces of Acacius. The student was warmly welcomed by Aoa- 
eius, who allowed himself to be escorted home by the new recruit. 
When the sophist's door was reached, the student bounded off 
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Themistius was accused of buying studaits at prices 
ranging from a mina to a talent each (from $18 to 
SlfOSO), a chaige which he^ however, indignantly denies.^ 
Adrian won the favor of his pupils in more Intimate 
ways: by joining in their sports and drinking-bouts, in- 
stituting hunting expeditions, and celebrating the na- 
tional festivals in thdr company.' 

One of those sophists who were inclined to be lenient 
in the matter of fees was Libanius. In the latter part 
of his career he allowed his students to do as they 
pleased with regard to giving payment for their in- 
struction, the understanding being that those who were 
financially able to pay should do so, according to their 
means. Few, however, of the well-to-do students were 
found to act as their consciences should have directed, 
and, as a practical scheme, this honor system fell to the 
ground. SorrowfuUy, Libanius acknowledges « that it 
is to the advantage neither of the professor nor of the 
student that instruction should be given free. ''For," 
says he,^ ''what one can get free, one makes no exertion 
to obtain, and what has cost nothing, one does not 

and jdned the forces of labaniuB, who were waiting in the neigh- 
borliood, and who greeted the sophist with a shout of laughter 
(lib., sp., 634). 

>289b,290o,291d,294a. C/. tb., 293 d; Aristeid., ii. p. 532; 
Lib., sp., 407. Sometimes pedagogues would sell their wards to 
the highest bidder (lib., sp., 407). libazkius tried to put an end 
to this practice. He thought it also unbecoming to canvass for 
pupils (tb., sp., 87). 

'FhSkw. 687. *i. Id9 3. 

< in. 44l| 12. Cf. Philos., 484. Also J. R. Lowdl, Hon. An- 
titkf. (IForJbt, vi. p. 170): "Our ancestors believed in education, 
but not in making it wholly eleemoqmaiy. And they were 
wise in this, for men do not value what th^ can get for noth- 
ing. .. ." 
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value;'' while for him who is engaged in instructing 
youth, thought about material needs clogs the springs 
of the tongue.^ We cannot help feeling that, in Li* 
banius's case at least, the fear of frightening away stu- 
dents and the difficulty of collecting fees had much to 
do with the sophist's attitude in the matter of charging 
for instruction. The competition for students was, as 
we have seen, keen, and rival sofdiists were always look- 
ing with malicious glee for signs of discontent in the 
enemy's camp. '^But what can I do ?" says Libanius,' 
''expel the students and diminish the size of my dass? 
In what way could I give greater satisfaction to Priam 
and the followers of Priam, who are always on the tiptoe 
of expectancy to behold the size of my dass diminished 
and die number of my students fewer ? I have in my 
time seen a general who, although the men under his 
conmiand were worthless, did still determine to put up 
with the indignity, for fear that hb army would fall an 
easy piey to the enemy." It is also deaily evident that 
the poor sophbt was often sordy harassed by his in- 
ability to collect his fees. " For this is certainly enough," 
says Libanius in another place,* '' to stir a man to in- 
dignation and make him cease from dedaiming: that a 
boy, after recdving money from his father to bring to 
his sophist, should squander this on wine and dice and 
the pleasures of the body." 

Occasionally the distracted sophist or philosopher 
had recourse to the law for the reooveiy of his debts. 

>ii.212, 8. M. 206, 15. 

M. 197, 17. See, further, on Libanius and hia fees, i. 213, 11; 
U. 217, 6 ff,; 267, 14; 311, 16. 
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Ludan tells us, in an amusing scene/ of a philosopher 
who, seisdng by the scruff of die neck a pupil who was 
dilatory in the matter of repaying a loan, was for drag- 
ging him off to oourty and would have done so, ''and 
would/' says Ludan, "have chewed his nose from his 
face, had the boy's friends not intervened/' Herein the 
philosopher stood, in most cases, by his very profession, 
at a disadvantage, and Ludan is never tired of pointing 
the contrast between prindple and practice in the phi- 
losopher who showed amdety about his debts. The feel- 
ing that gave rise to these gibes was the same as that 
which in time caused the philosophers to be deprived of 
certain of the immunities originsJly granted to them by 
law — immunities which the other professors continued 
to enjoy as long as thdr kind existed — and it is an inter- 
esting fact that the attitude of the Roman jurists toward 
the philosopher's profession was exactly that of the 
satirist Ludan. The philosopher was for once taken 
at his word. The famous jurist Ulpian gave it as his 
lq;al opinion that philosophers should not be giv«i 
judgment by provindal magbtrates in cases brought 
for the collection of fees, for the reason that philosophers, 
by their very professnon, should scorn mercenaiy re- 
wards; ' and we recollect that Antoninus Pius stated in 
an edict that if philosophers, when called upon to serve 

>i7ermol., 9. C/. tb., Symp,, 32; Juv., viL 228; Augustin., 
Ccnt€$$,^ y. 12. Agatiiodes, the Stoio, went to law with hia pupil 
shout his fee (Luo., Icaramen,, 16). See ako Ub., i. 213, 11; IL 
423, 11; iii. 446, 12. In laoeratee's time philoeophen sometimes 
rsquired thefees to be put in the hands of a third person before the 
instraction b^gan (Isoo., Ccfitra soph., 6). So, in Luoian, the 
sophist demanded a retainer (Luo., BM, prwe., 9). 

* Dig., 1. 13, 1. 
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the state, made a discussion as to the amount of their 
wealth, they were shown to be no philosophers; ^ while 
an edict of Valentinian, already refeired to, sarcastically 
observed, in directing that all unworthy philosophers 
found in a foreign city should be shipped back to their 
homes, that it was disgraceful if one who professed to 
support the burdens laid upon him by fortune could not 
support those put upon him by the state.' One would 
have thought diat the jurists and emperors would have 
spared the Peripatetic philosophers at least, for it was 
one of the tenets of this sect that money was a 'good' 
and was not a thing to be despised. For the rest, this 
feeling that it was a derogation to the philosopher's 
dignity and inconsistent with the philosopher's profes- 
sion that the philosopher should be particular with 
r^ard to the proceeds of his teaching was probably as 
old as the history of philosophy itself in Greece. It ac- 
counts in a measure for the attitude of Socrates and 
Plato toward the sophists of their time, as men who took 
pay for their instruction, and it appears again in the 
conduct of such men as Diogenes of Sinope. In the 
time of which we are treating, it influenced Themistius 
to wiuve the salary to which he was entitled,' and it ex- 
plains why ApoUonius of l^ana should have made it a 
reproach to philosophers in general that they accepted 
any salary at all.^ It is noteworthy as showing that 
there existed in the world at large a strong tendency to 

« P. 168. • Cod. Th., adii. 3, 7. 

• Themis., 260 b, 202, 293; c/. 26o. Itwasasignof thegreateit 
penuriouBneas, he says, for a teacher to take mon^ for hia teaoh- 
iag when he did not need it (289 o). 

« Philos., 386, 398; ef. Luc., Nigr., 26. 
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regard the philosopher's profession as something more 
than a profession — as a thing not to be laid aside with 
the issuance from the school-room or the lecture-hall; 
it suggests the reverse of the picture drawn by Ludan. 

As the fourth centuiy wore on, the condition of those 
engaged in the teaching of liberal studies grew worse and 
worse. LAtin, law, and short-hand-writing usurped in 
the popular favor the place of oratoiy and Greek, not 
because the former were in themselves more highly 
prized, but because they were favored by the Court and 
opened the way to influential and paying positions in 
the state.^ Many old families, too, that could have 
been depended on to adhere to the old r^ime, had in 
the course of time become impoverished, and new 
families, with little taste for intdlectual pursuits, had 
come to the fore. The classes of the sophist were di- 
minished, while he found it ever harder and harder to 
coUect his fees. ** Few men nowadays,'' says Libanius, 
writing in the reign of Constantius,' *' grow rich by teach- 
ing. Workmen and shopkeepers, sitting at their doors, 
count up the students of the sophist, and reckon that he 
reaps a goodly harvest But far different is the case. 
The fact that many grew rich by this profession in 
former days makes it seem that many must do so now. 
But times have changed. The study of sophistry is dis- 
honored by those in power, and wealth and considera- 
tion flow bom other sources." 

It also becomes year by year increasingly more diffi- 
cult for the poor sophist to collect his regular salary. 

> Lib., i. 133, 134, 143. 

• ii. 214, 23 (paraphnsed). Cf. 600, 14. 
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''Sometimes he gets only a part, sometimes none at all, 
sometimes it comes by driblets. And then, the bother 
that he b put to, to get it even sol He must go to the 
governor, or to the governor's attendants, or to the city 
treasurer, and demean himself by fawning upon his in- 
feriors and b^ging for what is his own, and these are 
actions which, I am very sure, the man of sdf-respect, 
such as the teacher should be, would almost rather 
starve than do. And then, the meanness of this salaryl 
Some caO it enough, but I am ashamed to mention how 
small it is.''^ A hard lot altogether is the sophisms in 
these dark years of the reign of Constantius. 

Such was the condition of affairs at Antioch; it could 
not have been much different at Athens. After libanius 
settled at Antioch and when the darkness and discour- 
agement of the reign of Constantius were neariy at their 
worst, one of the distinguished sophists of Antioch, 
Zenobius, died, and four other sophists (or rhetors) were 
appointed by the dty to receive his salary, the single 
salary being divided among the four. Zenobius, during 
his last years, had been in possession of a valuable 
estate, which had been presented to him by the dty and 
from which he derived an income that served to sup- 
plement, very respectably, his none too generous salary. 
Ldbanius, taking Zenobius's case as a precedent, came, 
in the interest of the four sophists, before the local 
council, and begged that a like dispensation might be 
made in their favor. The five formed a sort of school 
— the rhetorical department, or, more probably, one 
section of the rhetorical department, of the Univer- 

> Lib., ii. 212. 12 (paraphraaed). 
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Aty of Andoch — with libanius at its head; he spoke, 
therefore^ as one who had a personal interest in the 
welfare of all. Let us, from his description, obtain one 
last glimpse of the sophist's lot at this period: 

Some of these sophists [he says'] do not even have homes 
of their own, but, Uke cobblers, they live in rented houses. 
Hiose who have bought houses are still in debt for the pur- 
diase money, and are therefore in worse plight than those 
who have not. One of them has three servants, (tnother 
two, and a third not even two, and the servants are all inso- 
lent and ill-behaved, because they are so few in number. . . • 
This sophist blesses his stars tiiat he has only one child, 
that, having several children, thinks himself in great misfor- 
tune, a third has to be careful that he gets no children, while 
the fourth acts the sensible part and avoids matrimony alto- 
gether. It used to be the case that those who were en- 
gaged in this profession went to the silversmith's and left 
orders for goods, and then, standing by, conversed with 
those who did the work, sometimes finding fault with the 
workmanship, and sometimes pointing out something 
better; sometimes praising those who were quick, and 
sometimes urging on the slow. But these have the most 
of thdr conversation — and let no one distrust my word — 
with the bakers, not asking for the bread that has been 
promised them or demanding back their money, but mak- 
ing excuses for what they themselves owe. Always saying 
that they will pay, they are always compelled to take more, 
and so, beset by two opposing evils, they have to avoid and 
sedc the same persons; for they avoid by reason of their 
debts, and they seek by reason of their needs. . . . Then, 
when the debts have grown to great size and there is noth- 
ing wherewith to pay them, they take their wives' ear-rings 
or bracelets, removing them from their wives' persons, 
and, carrying them to the baker^s, leave them in his hands, 

> U. 206, 27. 
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cuising, as they do so, the profession of letters. They 
have no time to consider how they shall replace what they 
have taken, for they must think what there b in the house 
that they can go to next. Again, when they have finished 
their lectures, they do not, as they should, straightway 
leave the scene of their labors and go home to rest, but 
they finger and hang about the lecture-hall, for to go home, 
they know, would only be to feel their trouble the more 
keenly. Then they sit down together and talk over in 
sorrow their hard lot, and one, thinking his position the 
worst, hears of even bitterer things from his neighbor. I, 
who am at the head of this school and at the same time a 
native of Antioch, hide my head in shame when I see such 
things. 

Whether Libanius was successful in his petition to 
the council of Antioch^ we do not know^ but he may 
well have been so, for, although the petition was made 
between the years 355 and 361, during the reign of the 
unenli^tened G)nstantius, Libanius was a sophist of 
great repute and influence in his native city, and what- 
ever request he made was likely to receive favorable 
consideration.^ 

• Lib., U. 221, 23. 



CHAPTER X 

WHAT THE SOPHISTS TAUGHT AND HOW 

THEY TAUGHT IT 

When, about the middle of the fourth century, Pro- 
fessor Himerius, of the Universiiy of Athens, welcomed 
to the college cloisters the proconsul Hermogenes, who 
was on a visit to the dty and the University, he took 
occasion, in a speech delivered at the time,^ to describe 
his friend's life and education. Brought up in the 
Court of the emperor at Constantinople, Hermogenes 
had imbibed from his boyhood the principles and beliefs 
of the old faith, before the old faith was proscribed, and 
had received the education which was proper for a youth 
of his condition. On reaching the age of manhood, he 
left the Court, and devoted himself for a number of 
years to the life of a student First, he studied dialectic, 
and learned how to reason and how to demonstrate, 
and how to distinguish the true aigument from the 
false and the specious. Then he turned to the art of 
ihetoric and learned how to add to bare words the 
charm of harmonious discourse. After that he delved 
into the mysteries of philosophy, and mastered the sub- 
ject in its three branches: morab, physics, and theology. 
In this subject he did not stop with one system or one 

• Or., ziv. 18-W. 
106 
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set of beliefs, but went, from beginning to end, through 
all that had been said and thought by the various 
schools in the different periods of their existence. Neo* 
Platonism, the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, the 
dogmas of the Stoics and the Epicureans — with all 
he became familiar. From philosophy he went to 
astronomy and geography, and, in order to familiarize 
himself with the face of nature, he travelled in nearly 
aD parts of the known globe. Finally, political science 
and the art of governing men engaged his attention, and 
here he made use of the Latin as well as the Greek 
tongue. 

The great Christian orator and writer, Gr^ry 
Nazianzene, tells us, in his account of his friend Basil 
the Great's life,^ how Basil, .when a student at Athens, 
studied and excelled in all branches of academic learn- 
ing. " Who," says Gregory, " was to be compared with 
him in rhetoric, • • • though he had not the rhetori- 
cian's cast of mind ? Who excdled him in philology and 
in the imderstanding and practice of the Greek tongue ? 
Who gathered more narratives, understood better the 
forms of metre, or laid down the laws of poetry more 
exactly? Who went deeper into the mysteries of phi- 
losophy, both that hi^ philosophy which holds its face 
upward toward the sky, and that which b speculative 
and is more concerned with the daily actions of life, as 
well as that third kind which deals with demonstrations, 
oppositions, and arguments, and is called Dialectic t 
... Of astronomy, and geometry, and the properties 
of numbers, he obtamed such an inuj^t that even with 

I Or., zliii. 23. 
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the best he oould hold his own. . . . And with medicine, 
. . . both theoretical and practical, he made himself 
thoroughly familiar/' 

From these two accoimts we gain some idea of what 
the education of a man of broad and general culture 
was in the fourth century of our era. It may seem sur- 
prising, on first consideration, in view of the prominent 
part which the schools of sophistry played in the educa- 
tion of the day, that so little, comparativdy, is made in 
these accounts of the study of rhetoric and doquence. 
We must remember, however, in the first place, that 
the two men whose education is here described are pre- 
sented to us in the aspect of exceptional cases. It is not 
to be supposed that all, or even a large part, of the 
young men who sought an education in those days 
studied every one of the subjects that these men studied, 
or studied it in the same way. Some, indeed, of these 
branches, as arithmetic, geometry, and others, were 
taught, in an elementaiy way, in what we should call 
the grammar, or the hi^, school. As probably studied 
by Basil and Hermogenes, they were more in the line of 
the specialists, the number of whom is always smaO and 
little in evidence compared to that of the great body of 
studying youth. Mathematics, then, in its various 
brandies, astronomy, geography, law, and medicine, 
were, in so far as some of these were not studied in their 
dements in the grammar, or the hi^, school, either 
graduate or professional studies, while the two great 
departments of academic instruction, those which we 
may consider as constituting the coll^ proper, were 
the departments of sophistry and philosophy. So, Li- 
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banius tells us^ that the Emperor Julian, while he was 
yet a young man and before he had become emperor, 
set his mind upon the possession of two jewels, more 
beautiful than royalty itself — philosophy and rhetoric 
(^Xo0-o^/f Kol Xiyoi^). Both of these he acquired and 
mingled in his soul — " the higher power/' says Li- 
baniusy' " through the knowledge of things heavenly, and 
fluency of speech through association with sophists." 
And the ecclesiastical historian Socrates, in speaking 
of the Christian orator John Chrysostom, tells us who 
was his teacher in philosophy and who in rhetoric' 

But, secondly, we have to observe, in connection with 
the education of Basil and Hermogenes, that the phi- 
losophy of the fourth century, in so far as it was taughU 
was probably all, or nearly all, dther of the Neo* 
Platonic type or of a type represented by, but greatly 

M. 376, 14. M. 376, 1. C/. 409, 3. 

' vi. 3. Ludan seems to say in a passage that is defeotive 
(Poromf., 26) that rhetoric and philosophy are generally recog- 
nised to be pre-eminent among the arts, and Philostratus (274) 
represents Apollonius of Tyana as referring to the philosophers 
and the sophists as the dispensers of all wisdom: W {likw yiip raUd 
€t itifMtP Iriy ivp€fio6\nop hp ^r&w hrl ^iKoff6^p re mU ao^terQw 
$ipas Kol ffo^l^ wdffff Hiw oUlaw r^r o'eavroO ^pdrruw. Themistius 
says (303 a) that there are two chambers in the soul, one of which 
is inhabited by rhetoric, the other by philosophy. C/., further. 
Lib., i. 400, 6. The fyjc^xXiof raid€(a (iyKdkXta vaiM/tiara, 4yK^K\ta 
fia$iitiaTa), 'the ooomion round of subjects,' which every boy was 
supposed to study, seems not always to have included the seven 
liberal arts, grammar, logic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, and music. Maximus of T^re, to be sure {Di8$., 37), 
includes, under the term, philosophy, rhetoric, and even poetics 
(c/. Vitruv., i. 1, 12), but Seneca (ep., 88) makes no mention of 
philosophy and rhetoric, while Theon (Progym,, i. p. 146 [Speng., 
Rh., Or., ii. p. 60]), and Quintilian (Inst, or,, i. 10, 1) restrict the 
name to the elementary subjects, excluding philosophy and riieto- 
rie. C/. Strabo, i. p. 13. 
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inferior to, the philosophy of Themistius, an eclectic 
philanthropiam, based on the doctrines of Plato and 
Aristotle, and combined with expositions of those 
authors' woAa. When Libanius, as just noted, speaks 
of the education of the Emperor Julian, he character- 
izes the philosophy which Julian learned as " the higher 
power, giuned through the knowledge of things heav- 
enly" — that b, as essentially a rdigion — and, in gen- 
eral, philosophy meant to Libanius the new doctrine of 
Neo-Platonism, which had already taken firm hold upon 
the East, but was only just becoming established at 
Athens.^ Themistius held an appointment at the Uni- 
versity of Constantinople, and, though we are not ac- 
quainted with the constitution of this University in the 
fourth coituiy, we know that in the fifth century there 
was on its faculty, which included eight sophists, 
twenty 'grammarians,' and two lawyers, but one phi- 
losopher.* The chair of philosophy was not a chair of 
any special sect, but it is probable that the incumbent 
ihereof busied himself, like Themistius, especially with 
the interpretation of the works of Plato and Aristode. 
The Academic school, and possibly the Peripatetic, still 
subsisted at Athens in the fourth century, but that 
representatives of the Epicurean and Stoic sects were 
then teaching at Athens or dsewhere, in rq^lar course, 
is hard to bdieve, diough there may have been men here 
and there who professed for a price to expound the lit- 
erature of these schook.' So, when it b said that Her* 

* See, for exampley i. 516, 15. 
< Cod, Th., ziv. 9, 3 {Cod. Jut., xL 19, 1). 
"See Themis., 287 a. Tbemifltius ofteo speaks of Plato and 
jkxktoile, but rarely refers to philoeophers of the Epicurean and 
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mogenes made himself familiar with the systems and 
beliefs of die four schools of philosophy, we are perhaps 
to understand that he gained no small part of his in- 
formation through private reading rather than through 
rq^ar instruction. 

The usual tendency of the fourth century student — 
of the student who was neither, like Basil and Hermo- 
genes, filled with the desire to acquire, in the field of 
knowledge, aD that there was to acquire, nor, like the 
scholars of Alescandria and elsewhere, inclined to the 
way of the specialist — was, it is to be feared, to over- 
rate the comparative value of sophistry and to consider 
all other subjects as subsidiary to this; and, indeed, per- 
haps his attitude was but the reflection of that of most 
sophists and of die world at large. Eager to enter as 
soon as possible upon this study, which appealed in so 
popular a way to the aesdietic tastes of the Greek- 
educated peoples, and led to remunerative and influ- 
ential positions in the state, the young student was aD 
too apt to neglect those branches which should have 
preceded sophistry. ''The old rhetoricians,'' says the 
rhetorician Theon,^ '' and especially those among them 
who were famous, used to consider that the student 

Stoic seetfl. Julian says that in hia time most of the writings of 
Epicurus and Pyrrho had perished (Frag, ep., 301 C). See pp. 
100 ff. 

> Proffym., 1, p. 146 (Speng., Rh. Or,, ii. p. G9). Compare with 
this Ludan's humorous account of the way to become a sophist 
(Rhet. prac., 14). It makes no di£Ferenoe, says Luoian, whether 
the preliminary studies are taken or not; one may even skip 
reading and writing. For the value put upon a sophistical educa- 
tion by many fathers, see lib., iii. 109, 23. They prise it more 
than all wealth, or even than l^e itsdf . 
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should not approach the study of rhetoric until he had 
gained some knowledge of philosophy and had filled his 
mind with philosoph/s inspiring beliefs. Nowadays 
most young men, far from taking up philosophy before 
they come to the study of eloquence, do not even touch 
the ordinary elementary branches, and, worst of all, 
they attempt to handle forensic and deliberative themes 
before they have gone throu^ the necessary preliminary 
training/' This probably represents the attitude of 
many people toward education in the second, third, and 
fourth centuries: sophbtry, the end and aim of aO 
instruction, and every other subject secondary to this. 

Theon, in the passage just quoted, says that it had 
once been considered by rhetoricians the proper thing 
for students to study philosophy before they studied 
rhetoric. The practice in this respect probably varied. 
Libanius heard the philosophers Priscus and Maximus 
whfle he was studying rhetoric at Athens,^ while some 
students, espedaUy such as were inclined to specialize 
in philosophy, doubdess took up the subject, or con- 
tinued it, after the completion of their rhetorical course. 
This was die case, as we have seen, with Hermogenes, 
who, however, studied one branch of philosophy, dia- 
lectic, before he reached die rhetorician's course. 

However, even such students as did not go throuj^ 
the regular course of elementary subjects probably in 
few cases failed to study under a 'grammarian.' The 
duties of diis teacher have been sketched in Chapter 11. 
He it was who grounded the young pupil in the language 
and literature of ancient Greece — the poetic literature 

^ Lib., «p., 686, 866. 
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chiefly, though at times perhaps he expounded certain 
prose writers, as, for instance, the historians — and his 
course was introductory to that of the teacher of rhetoric 
The term 'gnunmar,' however, as has already been 
explained, was much broader than the term as used in 
English, and the 'grammarian's* instruction extended 
over many fields. Of the two courses, the course of 
the 'grammarian' and that of the rhetorician, or 
sophist, the former was, in a general way, a course of 
instruction, while the latter was more distinctively a 
course of training; in the former the pupil was taught to 
read and write correctly, and was made acquainted 
with the language, literature, and life of the Greek race; 
in the latter he was trained to individual effort in the 
use of language and argument. These definitions are 
of course not to be considered as wholly exclusive of 
each other: some training in initiative probably accom- 
panied the instruction given by the 'grammarian' in 
reading, writing, and literature, and sometimes the 
'grammarian' anticipated composition subjects usu- 
ally taught by the rhetorician; while, on the other hand, 
the rhetorician's course doubtless contained much that 
was wholly didactic in character. In general, however, 
the distinction here drawn held.' 

This sophistry, then, that was made so much of in the 
education of those days — what, we have to ask, was its 
nature and how was it taught? Sophistry we may 
roughly define as the art of public speaking— in one word, 

' For the duties of the 'grammarian' in the Roman education, 
aee Quintilian, Itut. or,, Bk. I. Sometimes a boy attended a 
rhetorician while he was still studying under a * grammarian/ 
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oratoiy. In so far as traimng in oratoiy depended on a 
body of fixed principles and precepts, it involved also a 
study of fonnal rhetoric, and thus the sophist, when he 
undertook to give a course in sophistry, had a twofold 
task to perfonn. He had, in the first place, to introduce 
his pupils to the theoretical and technical side of his 
subject, to acquaint them with the various divisions of 
riietoric, together with the name and meaning of each, 
and he had, secondly, to train them in the art of speak- 
ing readily and fluently. It was this second aspect of 
the subject which was given the greater emphasis in the 
flourishing periods of sophistry, in the second, third, and 
fourth centuries, but in the fifth century, when sophistry 
was in its decline, the art tended to become more and 
more a matter of bare technical detail. Some sophists, 
indeed, in the earlier period, depended more, for the 
formation of their own slyle and delivery, on natural 
ability and intuition than on the precepts of their art 
Tins was the case, we are told,* with Polydeuces, and 
libanius, who in his student days attended more to his 
books than to his professor's lectures, showed in his 
dedamations ignorance of technical detaib which, says 
Eunapus,* were familiar to every school-boy. 
Eariy in the course, we are told," the instructor 

I Phflos., 502. 

* P. 08. Detraeton of Libanitis aaBerted that his suooess had 
been doe to iuok and that he had no rhetorioal art (Lib., ep,, 123; 
c/. 0p., 140). C/. Quint., /fu<. ct,, ii. 11. 

"TImoii, Progym., 2, p. 158 (Speng., Rh. Or., ii. p. 65). Thecm 
has here given us the beet aadent description of the course pur- 
sued in the Qnek schools of sophistry. The methods of the 
Roman sehoob were in general those of the Greek schools; there- 
fore, Quintilian'a aooount of the former may help us in foraung 
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should, in order to impress upon his students the mean- 
ings of terms, sdect from the ancient authors good ex- 
amples of the various kinds of discourse, such as the 
fictitious story, the narrative of fact, the eulogy, the 
description, the so-called commonplace, etc., and assign 
these to be memorized. Later he may himsdf compose 
other examples — examples of 'construction' and 
'refutation' — and set these abo before his students. 
Much time, meanwhile, is to be spent in studying the 
ancient authors, Demosthenes, Plato, Homer, Aristotle, 
etc, and, as these are read, dther by the student or by 
the instructor, opportunity is found for the discussion 
of the writer's treatment of subject, his point of view, 
his arrangement of material, his language and style, 
and so on, wherein these are good and wherein they 
may be improved. At last, when the students are them- 
selves ready to put pen to paper, thqr b^in by imitating 
the models wbidtk thqr have had set before them, and 
gradually, as they advance under instruction, gain 
greater and greater freedom and sdf-dependence. Now 
the instructor takes occasion to explain to his students 
the proper arrangement of topics and of proofs, and he 
also telb them when to introduce digressions and when 
to expand, and discourses on the appropriate methods 
of treatment for the different kinds of cases. Remarks 
are also made on vocabulary and style, and the students 
are instructed to avoid rhythmical prose, such as that of 
H^gesias and others, and to strive first of all for dignity 

our estiiiiate of the latter. It is well, however, not to aarame too 
great ooReepoiidenoe of detail. Theon'a aooount has here been 
supplemented by a few noUcoi drawn from other sources. 
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and deamess. Themes are set for the students to ex- 
pand, first those of the purely dedamatoiy type, after- 
ward those of the ddiberative and judicial types. 
Training in docution follows, and the students are re- 
quired to declaim, sometimes speeches and arguments 
from the authors they have studied, at other times their 
own compositions. 

The instruction here sketdied varied, of course, in 
its detaib, and the really able teacher, we may be sure, 
adapted his methods to the aptitude and ability of the 
individual student Like Isocrates several centuries 
before, he tried to devdop the judgment of his pupils, 
and depended more, for their improvement, on practice 
and example and wise guidance than on the use of fixed 
rules. The necessity of following some such method as 
this was recognized by the educators of those days quite 
fully. ^' We are not aD bom with equal aptitude for all 
things,'' says Theon;^ ". . . We shoidd, therefore, 
try to develop our naturally strong points and to make 
amends for our weak points, so that we may be able to 
handle, not large subjects only, like iBschines, or small 
subjects only, like Lysias, but all sorts of subjects equally 
wdl, like Demosthenes.'' The practice of one of the 
foremost teachers of the day ^ libanius — was quite 
in accord with this precept " No one of those who con- 
versed with Libanius," says his biographer, Eunapius,' 
''or were honored with his intimacy, went away un- 
touched. He could recognize a man's character in a 
moment, and see whether the good or the bad pre- 

> Progym,, 2, p. 171 (Speng., Rh, Or., ii. 72). 

' P. 97. C/. Lib., •p., 358, 1203; Quint., Intt, or., ii. 8, 1-^. 
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dominated in his make-up, and he had equal tact when 
it came to conforming to that man's ways/' Of course, 
this character applied to Libanius the teacher as well as 
to Libanius the man of the world. 

In another respect also we have evidence that a wise 
discretion was a part of the ancient educator's outfit 
''When the written work of the pupil is to be corrected/' 
says Theon/ " the teacher should not begin by correcting 
all at once every error, large and small, that is on the 
paper. If he does, the pupil is in danger of becoming 
discouraged at the outset, and of thinking that there is 
no prospect of his making any advancement The 
teacher should first correct a few of the more prominent 
errors, and from these go on at a later time to the more 
minute. When the teacher corrects an error, he should 
at the same time show wherein it consists and in what 
way an improvement in the pupU's work may be made." 
It is refreshing, in the face of the obloquy which has 
sometimes been heaped, in ancient as in modem times, 
on the art of Greek sophbtry, to meet such thoroughly 
sensible remarks as these in one of the best of the ancient 
writers on the subject They show us that, as we might 
have supposed, there were two sides to the matter, and 
that, in spite of Synesius's gibe, to the effect that the 
sophist sits like a jar filled to the brim with wisdom,' 
he was expected to dispense his wisdom in a judicious 
and rational way. 

In order to obtain an idea of the thoroughness of the 
sophistical training, we may take one of the various 

> Progym,, 2, p. 171 (Speng., Rh. Or,, ii. p. 72) paraphrased. 

> Dion, 13. 
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fonns of discourse used in the sophist's school-room 
and see how the subject was thare treated. Let this be 
the ''fable'' (jMi0o^). This is described by Theon ' as 
''a false narrative presenting the semblance of truth" 
QJyo^ "^^^evSifi eUovC^c^v iXiiOeiav), In the first place, 
the student was taught the appropriate style for a 
fable. This differed from the style of any other kind of 
disooiurse and was distinguished by the characteristics of 
simplicity^ naturalness, lack of artificiality, and clear- 
ness. The student would recognize the appropriateness 
of these characteristics, because he had already mem- 
orized examples of the fable, taken from the best au- 
thors. Secondly, the form of the story came under con- 
sideration. The student was tau^t to tell the stoiy, 
at one time in direct narrative, as a piece of his own 
knowledge or experience, at another time in indirect 
narrative, as if on another's authority. In the Greek 
language, of course, this difference of form involved a 
difference of case, mood, person, etc Sometimes, to 
compass an air of unaffectedness, the two forms were 
combined in one fable. After the student had thus 
learned to construct the fable in the correct style and 
form, he was tau^t to make proper application thereof. 
Thus, given a certain fable, as, for instance, that of the 
camel whidi, wishing for horns, lost even his ears, he 
must find an occurrence in history which, in its main 
features, resembled this, such as the case of Croesus, 
who lost even the kingdom which he had, while striving 
for one that was larger; and, vice versa^ if he was given 

> Progym,, 3, p. 172 (Speng., Bh. Or., ii. p. 72). 
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a fact of histoiyy he was to find a fable that would apply 
thereto. Again, he was required to draw a moral from 
a given f able, or, if the moral was given, to construct a 
fable from which it might be drawn. Further, he was 
taught how to e3q>and and how to contract fables. To 
expand, he might, for instance, lengthen his descrip- 
tions or insert more narrative matter, and to con^ 
tract, he might follow the opposite course. Finally, his 
work was examined, as a whole and in detail, with 
reference to various qualities, such as clearness, plausi- 
bilify, dignity, consistency, order, and relevancy of 
parts. 

The fable, it should be remembered, was only one of 
a variety of forms of discourse which received similar 
treatment to this. Some of these have been already 
mentioned — the narrative of fact, the fictitious narra- 
tive, the eulogy, the description, the conmionplaoe, etc. 
One of the most striking facts in connection with this 
instruction is the emphasis that was laid in it on the 
study of literary style. It may be doubted whether there 
has ever been another period of the world's history when 
the youthful student has been taught with such syste- 
matic thoroughness to distinguish between the different 
qualities that should characterize the different forms of 
discoiuse. That the style of the fable should differ from 
the style of the narrative of fact, and that the eulogy and 
the description should be constructed in different 
moulds, with different words, different constructions, 
and a different literary atmosphere, are truths which we 
all recognize and which instinct teaches the artbt to 
apply, but they represent a stage of literary nicety to 
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which, it is to be feared^ our instruction does not in the 
main strive to attain.^ 

Two of the most important exercises to whidi the 
ancient student was subjected were the 'refutation' 
and the 'construction' so-called {ivaeictv^ and ko^ 
raaictv^). ''In these exercises/' says the ihetorician 
i^hthonius/ ''is contained the whole force of the soph- 
ist's art" The 'refutation' was the aigument attack- 
ing, the 'construction' the aigument supporting, a 
given statement or stoiy. The two arguments followed 
certain fixed lines, and ware conducted on the basis of 
deamess, possibility, dignity, consistency, and advan- 
tage. We have the briefs for the plainti£F and the de- 
fendant in a case in which the Daphne-ApoUo Iq^end is 
at stake.* The 'refutation' must bq;m, we are told, 
with a depreciation of those who are the authors of the 
story, in this case the poets. Following the depredation 
comes a statement of the story itself, and then the argu- 
ment The story is incredible, (1) because it is obscure. 
For what union of the Earth and a river can we conceive 
off An overflowing of the Earth by the river's waters? 
Then are all rivers men. Can man beget a river, as 
ariver,manf Wedlock is of bodies that have sensation, 
but the Earth has no sensation. Furthermore, how 
could Daphne be the daughter of the Earth and a river? 
We must suppose either that Daphne was a stream or 

1 Qointiliaa {Ind, or,, I 9; ii. 1) Bays that the Latin 'gram- 
marian ' frequently anticipated a part oi the work of the rl^tori- 
daa and taught in a simple way some of the exercises referred to 
above. Apparently this practice was kes frequent among the 
Qreeks. 

* Progym., B, p. 72 (Speog., Bh. Or., ii. p. 28); 6, p. 77 (i&., p. 3D). 

• Aph., 5 and 6^ pp. 72-80 (Speng., Bh. Or., ii. pp. 27-^). 
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that the river was a mortal. (2) Because it is impossi- 
ble. Granted that Daphne was bom of the Earth and 
a river, how could she have been brought up f Either in 
the water, in which case she would have been drowned, 
or under the earth, in which case she would not have 
been seen by Apollo. (3) Because it lacks dignity. It 
is beneath the dignity of a god to fall a victim to love. 
(4) Because it is inconsistent Gods are superior to 
mortals; how, then, could Apollo have been outwitted 
by a woman among mortals? Also, why should the 
Earth have defended her daughter from Apollo? If 
wedlock is an evil, how was the Earth herself bom? If 
it is a good, she unjustly deprived Daphne of what 
would have been to the latter's advantage. Either, 
therefore, the Earth was never bom, or, being bom, 
she was evil. (5) Because it is objectless. For why 
did the Earth act so contradictorily? She pained 
Apollo by saving him, but she also deluded him by lead- 
ing him on. Again, she united the laurel-branch, a 
symbol of pleasure, which is fleeting, with virtue, which 
is the opposite of pleasure, and with prophecy, which 
is perennial. The case for the defence, following the 
same lines as the case for the prosecution, begins with 
a laudation of the originators of the story, and then 
proceeds to the argument, supporting the story on the 
basis of its clearness, possibility, dignity, consistency, 
and advantage. 

The sophist Choridus, in eulogizing the class-room 
methods of his teacher Procopius, says: ^ ''Not a word 
that was not Attic escaped his notice, not a thought that 

»P.6. 
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wandered from the point, not a construction that was 
inharmonious, not a syllable that jarred on the ear. It 
would ha^e been easier for one, striking a wrong note 
on the dthara, to escape the notice of Arion of Me- 
thjrmna, or of the Lesbian Terpander, than for one who 
spoke a word out of tune to have done so unobserved 
by Um." These words contain in brief a statement of 
the chief aun of the sophistic training: to teach ap- 
propriateness and orderliness of thought (invenHo and 
diaposiiio), and purity and el^ance of language (efe- 
cutio)f under the latter being included choice of words 
and style. Again and again, in the descriptions of the 
sophist's trade, are these two features — thou^t and 
expression — combined.^ One of the chief means em- 
ployed to this end was the study of the andents. Demos- 
thenes, Plato, Thucydides, Isocrates, Lysias, iEschines, 
Homer, Hesiod, Aristotle, and even Aristophanes and 
the tragedians, ware read and reread, learned by hearl^ 
discussed, and analyzed, in the schools.' So important 

* B. g,, Syn., Dion, 4: T^furr^ Mifi €lw§^ rt ml y*^i^' 
Ghorie., p. 14: dmw^ rd diorra ywC^woA nU XA|urp^ ipimiw^icav 
also Luc, RheL prcBC,, 1; PhUos., 498, 511, 527, 544. C/. Thuo., 
ii. 60, 5. It was, we remember (p. 5), in the careful adjustment 
of these two, the thought and the f onn, that the literaiy excel- 
lence of the eariier Gredcs consisted. A third feature, subsidiary 
to the other two, but also an integral part of the ait, was the 
deliyery {jpTimuntiatu>\ ^diich included the management of the 
voice, gestures, etc. 

* See Jul., sp., 42, p. 423 A; Lib., i. 179, 15; 202, 2; ill. 438, IQ, 
24; 439, 15; ep., 828; Themis., 289 c; Luc., Bhd, prae,, 17; 
Fldlos., 518. Sometimes complaints were made that the puf^ 
llogefed too long over a sin^e book (Lib., ii. 273, 1; c/. Themis., 
289 a; lib., ep., 812). For the afuKkau (Lib., sp., 246^ 288, 407), 
engaged in by both students and teachers, see Sievers, Ltben dm 
Ub^ p. 24^ n. 78» and Schemmei, Nwm Jahrb.p 20, p. 61. The 
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a part in the sophistic training did study of these authon 
play, that the sophist was sometimes described as the 

AfttXXa seems to have been an alignment based on a passage or 
passages of an author, in which the speaker took a stand opposed 
to that of the authcv (see Luc., ParasU., 58). Sometimes the 
students studied more modem authoss, as Aiisteides. Libanius 
reoommends his own letters (ep,, 054), and says that his own 
speeches were studied in the schools (i. 103, 15). On one occa- 
sion Libanius received a letter from a friend during school hours, 
and he read the letter to the class instead of going on with the 
lesson (ep., 128). At another time, receiving a letter, he con- 
versed witii his pupils about the sender (ep., 607). Epistle- 
writing was one ol the subjects taught in the Mhools. We obtain 
here and there in the authors a few ^impses of the class-room 
and d class-room methods. Once, when the students were not 
present, one of the boys came to Libanius and recited his own 
composition, about which some discussion had arisen. At first 
they both stood, Libanius near the door, and the bqy i^parently 
on the platform, in the rear of the room. After the hay had read 
about two hundred lines, they both became seated, each at his 
own desk (i&., i. 238, 4). Libanius's students gave 'displays,' 
and after a 'display' of this sort school was dismissed for the 
rest of the day (i&., ii. 267, 7, 16; 268, 11; 280, 15; c/. Themis., 
312 b). This was done as a mark of honor to the boy who de- 
claimed, and was ciistomary (i&., ii. 267, 16: rd re o9r tfXXa rqi&w 

p6fMt ^p 4px>«M ^0^« ^^ ^X»^ 4e4kup' {&., 268, 3: roGro M 
#r, tnfih irtfop roSk JM roO p4w ^iftftSrur hrmmrfmtp). In general, 
for one orator to ^leak after another, #r' SXhf, /it* AXXor, seems to 
have involved some disrespect toward the latter. Hippodromus, 
being requested to give a display after one dt his pui^ refused, 
saymg, oAi ^vavoMmimu roft l^iavroO vrKiyx^ots (Philos., 617). A 
similar honor was paid by Herodes to Pdemo: Mmm rf UtiKi/iMPi. 
6 *H^i6dvt icol rd M^ wttpiklktp 4w* s^ ji It XAymw M8ci|ir, Mf3* 
iwrnytiphu^M ol (tb., 538). Libanius objected to a poet reciting 
after him a poem on tiie same subject on which he had himself 
just delivered a speech: M M"** '/^ ^" ^1 ^^ ^^t l(« rdy #6r 
MS^p (Lib., ii. 372, 19; c/. 23). The words afitr lAbamui, at- 
taebed to the announcement, were especially objectionable: 
wpo^$hf ndr^ rh im' W (tb., u. 373, 3). C/., further, tb., tt. 
370, 14: MjTfw f«^ roh c^m^MCf XiyMt, and 377, 15: ri rum iimi 
T^ 4w* ipul Utawra* also ib., ii. 281, 2: At M paiUH W9wpay/U^9 
and Luc., Ckarid., 18. Students took notes of their lectures 
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one who led young men to a knowledge of the ancients;^ 
and constant conmng of the classic authors was said to 
be essential for the good speaker.' To assist the teacher 
and the student in their cultivation of Attic style, hand- 
books of Attic words and constructions^ such as those 
referred to in the first diapter of this book, were pre- 
pared. 

The sophistical education aimed at preparing young 
men for the professions and pursuits of active life, both 
public and private. The judge, the advocate, the sen* 
ator, the ruler of provinces, the city magistrate, ali 
received their training, before the time when Christian- 
ity and the altered favor of the imperial Court drove 

(Luo., Hermoi., 2; Lib., ii. 293, 16; cf. Qcdnt., Itui. or., i. prae/ai,, 7; 
U. 11, 7). Sometimes they went through the streets studying 
their lessons or thinking up questions to ask their teacher (Luo., 
Hermoi,, 1). OecasionAlly they interrupted the teacher with 
objections (tb., 13; ef. Plut., De red, rai» aud.^ 4, 10, 18). Some- 
times the work of other teachers was taken up for criticism, and 
the philosophers at times discussed the tenets of other sects 
and showed thdr weak points (Luc., Fennel., 32). The {Moso- 
pher Taurus used to give his students an opportunity to ask 
questions at the dose of his lecture (Qell., i. 26). When the 
professor lectured, or read, to his students, he was said iwaway 9(^01 
(E^MCtet., i. 10, 8). In sp., 812, Libanius gives the account of his 
won^ in dass for four months. Herodes, in addition to his regular 
lectures, held a privatiiiime (rA KXifM^r), to which his ten 
most promising students were invited. At these lectures a water- 
dock was set for the length of time reqmred to redte a hundred 
lines, and these Herodes redted at a stretch, first requesting his 
students not to interrupt by applause. The members of this 
seminar were called by outdders Thinten, dtffQrrm (Philos., 
585, 586, 594). 

* Lib., ii. 207, 11: iiy^fit9oi roSIr p49ts 4wl r^r yvd^w rOr ifXiUmv* 
Choric., p. 4: Mo ykp Brrmw ot$ 4^cr^ /lo^aW^rrac m^MToO, roO re 
HarmrMirTuw rk $4arp^ ^vwi^m \6ymw ml cAXXii, roO re rah Wow 
tufaraytyTw roclr r&w dpx^^^ 6pytM. Cf, Jul., ep., 42; Lib., sp., 867. 

> Lib., ii. 280, 10; 291, 25; 292, 2; 294, 23; 295, 6. 
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sophistry into exile, in the sophist's class-room.^ Such 
being the case, we should escpect to find in this training 
a wise adaptation of methods to the requirements of 
life> and in this expectation we are not decdved. 

A central point in the Greek sophistical education 
was the training of the memory. The Greek student of 
eloquence was required to learn by heart large quan- 
tities of the ancient authors, as well as many of his own, 
and his professor's, compositions. Discourse on com- 
mon topics, such topics as would frequently arise in the 
course of the student's professional career, was also 
prepared and given to be memorized. By this process 
not only was the memory of the student, or, at least, the 
skill with which the student used his memory, improved, 
but hb mind was filled with a ready store of material 
and illustration. We remember the famous tour de 
force of Proeeresius — ^how on one occasion, after de- 
livering an extempore oration on a subject just pro* 
pounded to him, he turned to the short-hand-writers at 
his side, and, telling them to observe carefully what 
they had taken down, astounded all his hearers by re- 
peating, word for word, without making a single slip, 
the whole speech from beginning to end.' This feat, 
which was not unique, fairly put the audience into 
raptures of delight Eunapius says of himself that 
when he arrived at Athens, at the age of sixteen, he had 
the ancients at his tongue's end,' and a similar statement 

■ See p. 78, n. 1. 

*Seep. 157. Cf, Pliny, ep., ii. 3, 3 (of Isibus); Quint., IntL 
or., X. 6, 4; xi. 2; Cic, De or,, ii. 74 and 86; Sen., CofUr,, i. 
praef<U., 2, 3, 17-19. 

• P. 76, 
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is made with regard to the philosopher Priscus.^ The 
importance attached by the sophists themselves to the 
cultivation of the memory is suggested by the anecdote 
that is told of Polemo.' Polemo once, seeing a robber 
of many misdeeds writhing on the rack and hearing the 
oflScer who was in charge of the culprit remark that he 
knew not what punishment was good enou^ for the 
man, said, ''Order him to commit to memory the writ- 
ings of the ancients/' " For Polemo,'' says Philostratus, 
"although his own mind was stored with matter, con- 
sidered that the hardest thing of aU in the sophistic 
training was learning by heart" The students of Diony- 
sius of Miletus were famed in their day for their good 
memory, and some people even went so far as to say that 
Dionysius made use in his teaching of nmemonic arts 
derived from the Chaldseans.' But this allegation 
Philostratus denies, accounting for the good memory of 
Dionysius's students on the simple ground of practice 
and constant repetition, ''There are no arts of mem- 
ory," says Philostratus, " nor could there be, for memory 
gives us arts, but it is itself unteachable; nor is it to be 
acquired by any art; it is a gift of nature and a part of 
the imperishable soul." 

In active life the advocate must at all times be pre- 
pared to defend either side of a case, and, whichever 
side he defends, to look at his own as his adversary's, 
and his adversary's as his own. This was the exact 
method employed in the preparation furnished by the 

■ Euxiap., p. 65. • PhUoe., 541. 

• FhikM., 623. Cf. tb., 618; &yn,, Dion, 11. On eultivatioe tho 
meoMfy in ehildien, see Plut., De lib. edue,, IS. 
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sophistic schools. Fictitious cases, drawn, when not 
wholly general in character, from the ancient history 
and mythology, were constructed, and the students were 
required to defend first one side and then the other. 
Sometimes these cases were those of actual or probable 
occurrence, but often th^ were purely imaginary, and 
at times most ingeniously intricate in construction. 
Thus, there b a law to the effect that, when a tyrant is 
slain, his children shall be slain with him. There is 
another law which grants to tyrannicides whatever they 
may ask. A woman who b married to a tyrant kills her 
husband and then asks for the possession of her chil- 
dren. The student is to plead the cause of the woman.' 
The Potidaeans, being besieged by the Athenians, have 
been driven by hunger to taste one another's flesh. The 
Athenians are accused by the Corinthians of impiety. 
The student is to aigue the case for the Corinthians.' 
There is a law at Lacedemon that no one under thirty 
shall speak in the public assembly. After the battle of 
Leuctra, the Thebans send ambassadors to the Laoe- 
dsemonians, threatening war if the Lacedemonians do 
not grant independence to Messene. Some advise conK 
pliance with the Theban demand, but Archidamus, a 
young man, speaks in favor of war. His counsel pre- 
vails, and the enemy are defeated. Then Archidamus 
is indicted on a charge of ill^al action. The student b 
to support the cause of Archidamus.' - Judicial themes 
were considered the most difficult kind of themes, and 
were therefore given to the student last of all. He was 

< Lib., iv. 708. > Lib., iv. 348. • lib., iv. 420. 
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first trained in declamatory and deliberative themes.* 
In many cases, it will be noticed, the student was re- 
quired to put himself into the position of another person 
and to imagine what that other person's thoughts and 
emotions would be in a given set of circumstances. 
Sometimes actual impersonation was demanded. Cimon, 
son of Miltiades, pleads before the Athenian people to 
be allowed to take his father's place in prison; ' Patio- 
dus tries, by tears and reproval, to reconcile Achilles to 
the Grecian host;' Timon, in love with Aldbiades, 
brings an accusation against himself in the Athenian 
senate.^ These are situations for which the student is 
required to find expression in words and in action. 
The last case, the treatment of which involves a recon- 
ciliation of conflicting emotions, is one of a large class 
of cases. Libanius, from whose collection it is taken, 
says with rq;ard to it, in his introductoiy remarks: 
''TUs is a di£Scult theme, for the student has to repre- 
sent two antagonistic characters, the misanthrope and 
the lover. Care must be taken not to introduce thoughts 
that are inappropriate to either character. The misan- 
thrope, however, must in the end prevail over the lover." 
Mudi was also made in the sophistic training of ex- 
tonpore speaking, but the display of this accomplish- 
ment we can better observe in the grand show dedama- 
tions of the sophists themsdves; and to these we now 
turn. 

■ nieon, Prbgym., 1, 151 (Speng., Bh. Or,, ii. 61); Tto., Dial, de 
ar.^ 36. See VoUanami, Rheiorik, p. 203. 
* lib., iv. 335. • Lib., iv. 80. « Lib., iv. 181. 



CHAPTER XI 

PUBLIC DISPLAYS 

In the preceding chapter we have touched upon one 
side of the sophist's profession — the purely pedagogic, 
or class-room, side. Tlie more picturesque side was 
brought into view when the sophist himself came for- 
ward as the interpreter of his own art.^ This took place 
on various occasions. Libanius made it a practice, at 
one period of his life while teaching at Antioch, to give 
a public display of his art at regular intervals, during the 
winter and spring months, those being the months when 
college was in session and the town was full of students.' 
During the long vacation, in summer and early autumn, 
sophists had an opportunify of travelling about from 
place to place, and then often friendly contests were in- 
stituted.' Sometimes the governor of a province or 
other magistrate, while passing through a town, would 

* The two most important duties of the sophist were to hold 
public displays and to introduce boys to the ancients, that is, 
to teach (see the quotation from Choricius, p. 213, n. 1). 

* lib., i. 196, 7; 199, 10. Cf, ep., 1292. He gave displays in 
summer also (ib., ep., 394 a). At Antioch, when a display was 
given, there seems to have been a general holiday among the 
sophists, so that all students could attend (i&., ii. 279, 11). It 
may have been under some such regulation as this that Libanius 
heaad three sophists at Athens ({&., i. 14, 5; see p. 304). 

* See pp. 266 ff. Cf. Eunap., p. 17; Lib., i. 176; ep., 394 a. 
Sometimes the contest was not so friendly (Eunap., pp. 81, 86). 
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call upon a distinguished sophist to give a sample of his 
eloquence, or he would travel a long distance to see and 
hear one who was famous. Even emperors, on occasioUi 
visited the sophist's hall or gave a hearing at the Court^ 
Generally the displays were open to the public, but 
at times, as when they were given by special request, 
for the benefit of a prince or high official, they were held 
before limited audiences. libanius, in the latter part of 
his career, finding that the people complained of the 
number of his speeches, excluded the public on these 
occasions, though he had earlier admitted them.' 
Sometimes invitations were sent out several days before 
the dedanuition was to be held, or servants were de- 
spatched through the town, to ^ round up' the students 
and bring them to the lecture.* The students, it is clear, 

■ ThiB was done by Hadrian and others of the eariy emperon, 
and also by some of those of the fourth century. The Emperor 
Julian, when he visited Antioch for the purpose of taking up the 
war in the ESast, inquired first of all for the sophist libimius, 
and, when he saw Libanius, his first words were, ''When shall I 
hear you ^leak? " (Lib., i. 81, 22). On one occasion a provincial 
governor, whose official residence was at Antioch, sent to Liba- 
nius, requesting a sample of his art, but Libanius infused to speak 
unless the governor would leave the palace and come to his 
(Libanius's) lecture-room (ib., i. 77, 4). A similar story is told 
of Polemo, who once, by repeated refusals to speak, actually 
oompdled a certain magistrate, high in power, to come to his 
door with a gift of ten talents ($10,800) and a prayer for recogni- 
tion (Philos., 535). 

s Lib., L 180, 1. Maximus held 9ii/ioeULt iwiBtt^tis (Ewmp., p. 
61; (4. Himer., or,, xvii). Ir i/dk^ Kou>i (Lib., ep., 25). C/. 
A., sp., 244, 964. A speech delivered before an audience of four 
lib,, sp., 31); with dosed doors (tb., ep., 286); the audience limited 
to fifteen by request (tb., i. 50, 12). 

* Invitations sent out three days beforehand (Themis., 313 d); 
the day beforehand (fb., 243 a). Servants sent to 'round up' 
the students (Iib.,L IM, 11; c/. PhikiB., 580). The sophist some- 
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were^ in Libanius's later years, not always ready to 
oome, but in the 'good old days' of sophistry they 
needed no urging, if the sophist was distinguished, but 
flocked to the lecture-hall in throngs.' 

Generally, at least at Antioch, no fee was diarged for 
admission to these lectures.' Occasionally a sophist 
made it, in the case of a wealthy patron, a condition of 
speaking, that the patron should reward him with a 
substantial gift,' while in other cases the patron was 
quite ready to testify unasked to his regard for the 
sophist At Athens an admission fee may sometimes 
have been chaiged.* 

timeB went penonally to invite hia frienda (Syn., Dion, 11). Au- 
dienoes were o(dleoted by flatteiy (lib., i. 02, 16). See also tb., 
«p.,173, 646, 1292. Jealousjy was aometimea cauaed if a peraon waa 
overiooked when the invitationa were aent out (ib., i. 205, 18; 
iii. 446, 0). It waa conaidered an honor to receive an invitation 
(ib,f ap., 173). Libaniua aoui^t to atifle jealouay by multiplying hia 
diaplaya (t&., ap., 394 a). He aaya in one plaoe that he ia oon- 
atantly requeatod, even during the aummer, to give diaplaya, and 
that he haa invited the whole city to a diaplay (ep,, 1292; ef. 1296). 
The word uaed for 'aending an invitation,' 'inviting,' ia mX^w 
(t&., i. 199, 11); for 'collecting an audience,' dytlpt^ (Themia., 
282 d). Ariatetdea aaya (ii. p. 575) that it ia a degradation of the 
Bophiat'a profeaaion to go about drumming up an audience. 

> Lib., i. 199, 7. People were alao backward about coming to 
Ariateidea'a diaplaya at Smjrma (Ariateid., ii. pp. 573, 579). 
Ariateidea, however, waa not an extempore apeaker, and he waa 
not much in favor with the people (Philoa., 581, S82), 

* Lib., i. 200, 18. 

• See the caae of Polemo (Philoa., 535). 

*The queation tuma on our underatanding of the following 
paaBagea of Phtloatratua: 519: rAt M fiMkhat lu/rM^ lukv #rMt^o, 
i M ^u^Mf ^ 4XXof CXXav ml in imrrw otkov ^xtw^ 527: lUfBobt M 
TtrMlovff tfrpdlrrero rhs vvww^Ukt oA fwXcriipAf M^iv^, ^Xkk mX 
diSa^miXucAt vo^wr* 604: rk d4 T^t ftuMnit wdrpia rj» dwdpl roh'^ 
Mkwtq d5t* 4x0.1^9 dpaxM' ^''^ mra/SoX^m 4^p dxpoS^ihu, t6i» 
dil XP^Pvr. ^9 M a4r^ mi e^mi fitfiJM9 M rft otciat, dr ^Mrfr rd& 
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In these public, or semi-public, displays the studeat 
had the opportunity of sedng illustrated the principles 
widdi he had been taught in the class-room. The dis- 
plays were, in fact, primarily designed to supplement 
the class-room instruction, and they formed a regular 
part of the sophist's course. In them the sophists 

tB^Xtfoftipon h r6 wX^prnfia rff iKf§d9mtf. Were the public ad- 
nutted to these |mX^«i^ which were primarily for tiie students, 
or not, and, if they were, did th^, as well as the students, 
have to pay? m*^^ generally suggests a pMie display. 
On the whole, however, it seems probable that the displays 
here referred to were not public, but that there were othm 
giTen more especially for the benefit of the public, for which no 
ohaiges were made (see, e. g., i&., 571, 572, 579, 617). The 
inference from the wording of the secoiid passage may be that 
the less advanced and more mechanical part of the course — 
that part which consisted strictly of teaching — as distinguished 
from the more advanced and elocutionaiy part — the displays 
— was at this time not usually given by the sophist himself, but 
by an assistant. This view is suppcnrted by the statement of 
Quintilian (Intt. or,^ iL 1, 1 If,) thftt rhetoricians had come to 
think it their business simply to dedaim and to teach the art 
and practice of declaiming, leaving the more elementary parts 
of their subject to the * grammarians.* fHiat a disUnction 
was sometimes made between practising the sophist's profession 
and teaching, is dear from Dig,, xzvii. 1, 6, 9: Mr y^ KMitavfih 
Atf h Hmmuts^ 99^99t^ 4 99pw9ifi 4 tM^Kg . . .). Indeed, 
it is not improbable that the sophists of the second and third 
centuries gave much of their instruction through examples— that 
is, in the form of displa3rB (c/. Brandst'tter, Hermei^ 15, pp. 239, 
240. Therefore, possib^ the watdmrruAt $p6m9 of £hini^ius, p. 95, 
refers, not to the chief sophistical chair at Athens, but to a sub- 
ordinate chair; see p. 142, n. 3). If ^is view is correct, it will 
account for the use of the word A^^iny in the other passages. 
Compare also the verb in Philos., 528, 529; and see the case 
of libanius's school at Antioch (p. 371, n. 1). The usual wordi 
for the assodation of teacher and student are cvpovala (i6., 604), 
and 6fu>Ja (Poiphyr., VU. PloHiL, 5), while dKp6tun$, which, 
with M3fli|is (see bdow), is commonly used of puUic displays 
(e. g,. Fhilos., 586, 589; lib., i. 199. 11). is also used of the sophist's 
OQune in general (e.^., Fhilos., 615: T^^ior . . Itmr^iipw tf« rdr 
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brought into play all the arts and devices of the sophistic 
trade.^ It is important that we gain an idea of what 
these displays were like, for on these occasions the 
sophist appeared in his moments of greatest triumph. 

iucpodff9»9' 606: 40^ ro^oit rhv fim669 r^ Axpod/ffttn), So, the 
noun dKpoarit and the veib dxpod/ofuu ({&., 579, 583; p. 343, below). 
/utKirii is used with reference to the kind of speech and is often 
contrasted with dtdXt^is (e. g,^ i6., 502, 503). The two were dis- 
tinct in style and treatment. The rXia/tara of lib., i. 275, 8, 
were probably tu\4rtu (cf. ib., sp., 407). Menander (see below) 
speaks of the futSh-ifp d^c^iw, and dyil^p is also used (Philos., 
514), as well as XAyww dyt&w (Lib., sp., 367), 6 icarA futXfriiw dyiiw 
(t&., ep,, 574), and 6 ^if> imUrnt dy6w (Philos., 601). mrovd'i is 
used of teaching (ib., 587). /uMrif, of course, referred primarily 
to a prepared speech or exercise, and it is sometimes contrasted 
with extempore speech (ib., 628), but it is also sometimes used 
to include extempore speech (ib., 570: r&r faip o9v fwX^af 
a^o<rx«^^vt hrwiro* 514: r&r M /uKfrat odx adro^x^^vs iwauSro* 
cf. also 619; 604: 4 ffMrii M le. r. X.; the verb in 626), and it was 
the common word used for the deliberative or the controversial 
speech, extempore or prepared, delivered on the occasion of a 
display (Volkmann, Bhdorik, p. 361, therefore, is to be corrected). 
hrld€t^t$ is commonly used of a public display (Lib., i. 199, 8). Stu- 
dents also gave hr^lkl^ either in public or before the whole school 
(p. 21 1, n. 2; see also Themis., 304 a). The riietorician Menander 
(Speng., Rh. Or., iii. p. 331) would seem to restrict the word to the 
y4p9S hrtdtueriK^p (dt ydp hrtSMt^t \Ayt§w wokiruc&w ot ao^t^rral 
mXoidftiewoi roioDrrai, ftekhiiP drfibpvp Aval 0a/icr, ofo hrU^w), So 
the word is used in Choric, p. 125. Originally, of course, it had 
this meaning, but when the yhni SucawueSw and ^v/tfiovKmrriKAp 
became a part of the sophist's stock in trade and took on a 'dis* 
play' character (seep. 74, n. 2), it was made to include these 
also. So Philos., 626: dwd9n /toi Ktupbw is hrtdtt^w itdKhnit (also ib., 
619), and then without udktnit {fb., 537: ^t r&t iwtMfyis). ^(^c^t 
yjbyw is also found {ib., 539). ^<de(|ct was sometimes used of the 
5idXe^t (Himer., or., vi. 1). In Philos., 579, it is used of both the 
d<4Xc((ff and the iidKkni, 

* Choric, p. 5: iwoim M roGro ToXX^xtr e/r l/Mrra yAymw iyttpttw 
rods rA>vf Lib., ii. 280, 2: 6 X/y«#y A xfi^ /uM^trBtu" tb., ii. 280, 
10: odxoOr ml 6mf 4$4\ih roi^ai ^ifropat, vap€x4rt§ rots roOro 
dvpffffo/iiipotf fovr6r wapddny/aa xal rbv ftiw od fiwikhfiMvop Xtyuw h p^ 
dvodtdpoffKiru, rhv 9i Kai roioOrra lad iwcpdorra "KSywt 3<«ic^«#. 
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Generally the sophist, espedaUy if he came from for- 
dgn parts and was a stranger in the dty where he was 
about to declaim, introduced his main discourse by a 
short speech designed to conciliate his auditors' good- 
will.' This introductoiy speech might, of course, take 
any form, but it usually contained a few words in praise 
of the city and depredatoiy of the speaker's ability.' 
Sometimes a short nanatiye was introduced and die 
moral drawn that the audience should recdve the 
speaker with favor.' 

The introductory speech finished, the sophist then 
proceeded to the matter in hand. This might be (1) a 
£uiXe{<9,^ a more or less informal discourse, in the 
nature of a talk, on any subject of popular interest, such 
as the sophist's art,* or, possibly, on some more phil- 
osophical theme or a theme of ethical interest; * or it 

^GaDed XaXiA, or, more distinctively, rpoXaXii, or, from its 
character, 9tdX^i9 (FOister, in Rhein, Mum.^ 49, pp. 481 ff,); abo 
vpiiKoyvt (Ghoric, p. 200; see FOrater), and wpwiyihv (Eunap., 
pp. 82, 101). Examples are Ludan'a Droetm, Herodotut, ZeuxU^ 
HerculeB, etc. See lliemis., 329 d. libanius mentions a sophist 
who made a reputation on his pndogues (i. 210, 5). People 
learned Libanius's prologues by heart, and perhaps sang them 
(ib., L 40, 12; 63, 9). Libanius's students used to applaud so much 
that they broke the connection of the discourse, and he uiged 
them in a prologue to reform their ways (ib., i. 179, 17). 

* Phflos., 535, 572; Lib., i. 276, 15. 

'As in the wpciKciKial of Ludan. Sometimes the sophist was 
introduced (Aristeid., ii. p. 534). See, however, Rohde, Or. 
Bam., p. 336, n. 5. Libanius was introduced by his unde on <me 
occasion (Lib., i. 63, 4). 

«The <<4X4tf, thou^ sometimes an introductoiy speech, was 
not always so (see ^ner., or., vi, xvii, xxii). It was prepaied 
beforehand or given extempore (ib., or., vi). Hie di s co u rs e s of 
the philosophers were atoXIffct (Themis., 312 b). See, further, 
Rohde, Or. Bom., p. 346, n. 1. 

I., £28. * Hero would be induded the &nud. 
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mij^t be (2) one of the epiddctic, or enoomiastic, 
speeches, to be described later; * or it mij^t be (3) a 
speech of the sort called /mX^iu, dramatici or semi- 
dramatic, representations or interpretations of char- 
acter in given situations, or aiguments for or against 
certain imagined lines of conduct' It is with this third 
sort of speech that we have to do at present 

Sometimes the sophist prepared his speech before- 
hand, and then either recital it or read it, when the time 
for display came. This was the case with Aristeides, 
who was never able to summon his thoughts on the spur 
of the moment, and of whom it was a saying that he 
was not one of those who cast up their words undigested, 
but one who gave them careful treatment* He re- 
quired twenty-four hours for the preparation of his 
theme, and during that time labored at it (jirase by 
phrase and thought by thought ''Such work," says 
Philostratus,^ " is that of a person chewing, not eating, 
for extempore speech is the accomplishment of a fluent 
tongue/' Apollonius of Naucratis,* Scopelian,* and 
Polemo ^ were accustomed to withdraw from the room 
for a short space after the theme had been propounded, 
in order to collect their thoughts in private, and Isseus 

required half a day to put his argument into shape.* 
I p. 263. 

i^v^^ovXiVTMcd (nuuoria) and 3impued (eontroveniai). 

>Philo8., 583; Eunap., p. 82. Produs was another who xe- 
quired that his theme be given him the day before (Philos., 
604). See also Lib., i* 61, 8; «p., 407. 

«683. • Philos., 600. • Philos., 510. ' Philos., 537. 

'PhiloB., 514; but see next note. Sometimes the sophist 
thought over his theme for a few moments in his seat (i6., 572: 
Mupftr y iwnrx^p ppax^), Isaeus put on his gown, in the pies- 
enoe of the audlenoe, alter be arose (Flin., ep., ii. 3). 
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More often, however, the sophist spoke extempore, and 
ready wit was sure of ready applause. Even Aristddes, 
scoffer as he was, admired this accomplishment and 
labored hard to acquire it' 

The theme for discussion was usually given by one of 
the audience, or, if some distinguished person was 
present, the choice was left to him.' Sometimes, out of 
several themes that were propounded, the speaker se- 
lected one or allowed the audience to select one.' If the 
display was given at the request of a magistrate, the 
magistrate generally set the theme, and, in case a con- 
test among several sophists was on hand, either a single 
theme was set for all to discuss * or a different theme for 
each.* Occasionally a sophist practised deception upon 
his audience. By skilful depreciation of all the different 
themes propounded, he could, by a process of suggestion 
similar to that employed by the prestidigitator in forcing 
a card, compel his audience to select a particular theme,* 

> PhilostratuB (620) telk of a sophist who oould speak extem- 
pore with the readiness of one reading what was familiar to him. 
80 Fliny sa3r8 of Iseus, dicU temper ex tempore, eed tamquam diu 
ecripeerU, . . . etatim omrda ac pcsne parUer ad manum, aeneue 
recoruUH oocunanL . . . mvUUa lectio in eubitie, mvUa ecripHo 
eiuoet (ep.f ii. 3). Cf, Quint., Inat. or., x. 7. Speed was a charao- 
teristic of the Greek speech as practised by the sophists (Sen., 
Contr., iv. praef., 7). 

iPhilos., 529, 572. Various expressions are used for 'pro- 
pounding a theme,' as vpopdXKnw rhw 6pow (Eunap., p. 83), vfio- 
pdXKttw r^w WMerw (Philos., 529), wpe^XKnv rb vfi^fiifta (Eunap., 
p. 81), vpopdXKup r6 i^Ji/ta (t&.), iwofidXKuw hwMerw «U l^ptkt 
rdv >irptv (Luc, Bhet. prcK., 18), vp^fioKKup (Philos., 583), rfio- 
fidXXetreat ({&., 529), ^Mmrip dtUwtu (ib.), ^Mirir ^$kiw (16., 579). 

' Luc., Rhel. prac,, 18; Plin., ep,, ii. 3, 2. Iseus even allowed 
the audience to select the part to be defended. 

« Eunap., pp. 81, 86. * Eunap., p. 81. 

' Luc, Rhel, prwc., 18. 
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or he could instruct a friend stationed in the audience to 
see that the theme desired was propounded and ao 
cepted.' Herodes Atticus, on one occasion, hearing 
that the sophist Philager was accustomed to repeat his 
own speeches and pass them off as new, secured a 
copy of the sophist's most successful speech — one that 
had already been published — and then propounded this 
very theme for the sophist to discuss. After Philager 
had finished speaking, Herodes quietly read aloud 
from the copy which he held before him. Philager 
was laughed out of the room.' 

The theme once fixed upon, to see it in aU its aspects 
and in aU its bearings, and to select that point of view 
and that method of treatment which promised to be the 
most effective, were for these extempore speakers the 
work of but a moment' Their whole training was d^ 

* Luc, Paeudolog.f 5, * Fhflos., 679. 

s HennocrateB impresBed hia audience by hk power to grasp a 
theme, ip ^nyfti roO xatpod (Philos., 612). Ptolemy was blamed 
by some for not being able to diatinguiah his themes or to see 
wherein the ^d^is (ttatus), the point of view, or the point on 
whioh the case is to be made to rest, lay ({&., 595, 590). Thus, in 
the theme wherein the Thebans charged the Messenians with 
ingratitude for not receiving the Theban fugitives who had been 
driven from their homes by Alexander, it was said there was no 
rrtf^tt; for, if the charge was made while Alexander was living, 
no one would be bold enough to vote in condemnation of the 
Messenians, while, if it was made after his death, no one would 
be so easy as to vote for their acquittal. Philostratua justifies the 
theme by saying that the defence is made on the ground of pardon 
(i^vyywiitaiw) in view of the fear in which the Thebans stood of 
Alexander (see Volkmann, Rhetonk^ p. 99). CSompare the ease of 
the sophists at Athens wrangling over the point i/l view, or chief 
point of contention (ortf^'ct), in a theme propounded to them by 
the proconsul Anatolius (Eunap., p. 87). Eiush took a di£Ferent 
rrAait; and if there had been more than a dozen sophists, said 
Anatolius, the result would have been the same. 
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signed to give them this facility, and constant practice 
kept it ever alive.* The sophist Marcus, we are told/ 
used to go through the streets with knit brows and 
abstracted air, pondering his themes even in his hours 
of lebure. Being on one occasion asked how he had 
succeeded in a declamation the day before, he replied, 
''Very well before myself, but before my students, 
poorly." "How is that?" asked the astonished hearer. 
''Even when I am silent, I am busy," returned the 
sophist, ''and, though I interpret one theme in public, 
two or even three themes are running through my head." 
Ready Speakers, resembling perhaps our Guides to 
Afier^Dinner Speaking, were written, and doubtless 
often served to jog the tired sophist's wit* 

The themes which were propounded to the sophists 
were similar to those which were made use of by the 
sophists themselves in the class-room, and of whidi we 
have already had examples. They were deliberative or 
judicial in character, and, if the imaginary circum- 
stances were attached to definite names, instead of being, 
as was often the case, given without definition of time 
and place, the matter was almost exclusively drawn 
from the ancient history and mythology. The Spartan, 
urging his brother Spartans not to receive those coming 
back from Sphacteria without their shields; * Demos- 
thenes, defending himself against a charge of bribery 

> The sophist studied by night (Phaoe., 518; Lib., 1. 75, 15; 
Byn,, Dion, 11; Themis., 312 b). Constant practice necessary 
for the sophist (Himer., or., zvii. 6; xxiv. 4; Luc, Dsm., 36). Cf, 
Flfaiy, of Is8BUS (sp., ii. 3, 4): Ad tofOam I^f studio et exercHationB 
pervemi: nam diebuB ei nocHbui nihU aliud agU, mhU audit, mhU 
loquitur, 

•PhikM., 528, 529. ' Philos., 581; cf. 565. * Fhilos., 528. 
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brought by Demades; • an unknown accusing Epicurus 
of impiety on the ground of his denial of Divine Provi- 
dence; ' the poor man accusing the rich man who had 
ruined the poor man's happiness; * an unknown urging 
that those who by reason of dwelling on the plain were 
in ill health should remove to the mountains ^ — these 
are but a sample of the situations which the sophist was 
required to expound. Some of the situations imagined 
were purely fictitious^ but more often they were those 
either of actual or of probable occurrrace. 

In these deliberative and judicial themes the orator 
was required to imagine himself in the positions of the 
different characters, and to portray, in suitable words 
and action, their thoughts and feelings in the given 
situations; or he was required to speak, in the rAle of 
advocate, appropriate arguments for or against certain 
definite lines of conduct In theoiy there was here in- 
volved more than the actor's trade, which is to inter- 
pret by action and manner words that have been written 
by another; the sophist's problem (at least in the im- 
personation themes) was to write, or, more often, to 
speak on the spur of the moment, the words appropriate 
to the character assumed, and by his own action to in- 
terpret these. It is evident that in sudi a representation 
there was much that was dramatic. ''The most of the 
'business' and the aim of dancing (or the pantomimic 
art)," says Lucian,* "is, as I have said, representation 

> Philos., 638. * EQmer., ee., iii. * Himer., ee., iv. 

« PhUos., 576. 

* De MoUat.^ 66. In 36 he aasrs that ihetoric and 'dandog' have 
this in oommony that they boUi aim to ezpreis ohancier and 
feeliojK (%Bvi and vdtfM). On imitation in daadnf;, see Libanius'a 
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(iwAcpuri^), the same kind of representation that is 
practised by the sophists, especially in their so-called 
declamations. For in these, too, representation gains 
most credit when it fits the parts that are taken, and 
when the words that are spoken are not out of harmony 
with the characters of the princes and the tyrant-slayers 
and the poor men and the farmers who are introduced, 
but express, in the case of each of these, that which is 
characteristic of it and belongs to it alone/' 

Recognition of the fact that there existed a dose con- 
nection between the sophistic oratoiy and tragedy is 
expres s ed in many of the utterances of the sophists 
themsdves. ''It was the lonians," says Himerius,^ 
** who, finding oratory poor and meanly dad and dwdling 
about the courts, raised it to something more grand and 
tragic than tragedy itself; " and the sophist Nicagoras re- 
maridng on one occasion that tragedy was the mother 
of sophists, Hippodromus filled out his words by saying, 
''And Homer the father/' ' Tragedy fonned a part of 
die course of study of the sophists, and some sophists, we 
are distinctly told, aimed at the tragic grandiloquence 
or at other diaracteristics of the tragic style.* Philo- 
stratus tells us * that Scopelian was particularly satis- 
factory in themes relating to the Persian longs, because 

oration bdii. (iii. 34&-305). Hie writer of speeohea ia at a dis- 
advantage when compared with the writer of plays, in that he 
cannot introduce costumed characters (Choric, p. 6). Stage- 
aettog was a step bejrond the sophistic representatioiL See p. 
232, n. 2, and Qdnt., Iwt. or., zi. 3, 181, 182. 

> Or., zi. 2. 

sPhOos., 020. It was another of Hippodramua's sayiogi thai 
Homer was the voice and Arohiloohua t& breath erf sophkta. 

• Fhilos., 618, 590. « 510, 520. 
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he was veiy suocessful in representing the hi^ spirit of 
those parts and at the same time the levity off the bar^ 
barian chaiacter; and of similar suggestiveness is the 
stoiy that is told off Polemo. Polemo, while walking 
through the market-place, caught sight of a sophist 
laying in a store of sausages and sprats and other such 
cheap fare. ''My friend/' he said/ ''you cannot hope 
to represent well the high spirit of Darius if you eat 
such stu£F as that" Pointing in the same direction is 
the frequent use of theatrical terms -^ (nroKplifea0aif 
AyrniflfSeaOai, etc. -—in connection with the sophist's 
trade.' 

The action of the sophist in declaiming, we shall not 
be surprised to find, was much more violent than is that 
of the modem orator. Indeed, among both the Greeks 
and the Romans in ancient times, far greater freedom 
was allowed in this respect than is the case with us at 
the present day.' Thus, Cicero recognized that there 
were occasions when it was necessaiy for the orator to 
strike his forehead with his hand or to stamp on the 
ground,* though such gestures as these were in general 
forbidden by the more moderate Quintilian.* But 
even Cicero would probably have taken offence at the 

> Philos., 641. 

^^wwcptM^eat (Phao8., 641); dymwtffaeat (fb,, 514); dt^fhtu (ib., 
522). Cf. i&., 537: r^r M ^jc^r^F roO ^p9p^, i H ria /ufJrmM 
ixp^mro' <b.f 505; Himer., or,, xvii. 6. On ^r6K^t»f see 
Volkmann, RhBtorik, p. 573. Arwtoelea, when he became a 
fophist, frequented the theatre and took on its ways (Phfloa., 
567). 

• See Volkmann, RhaUfrik, p. 576. 

*BnU., 80, 278; De or., iii. 59, 220; c/. Quint., Imt. or., x. 7, 
26; zi. 3, 123 and 128. 

• See Ifut, or., 1 11, 1-3; U. 12, and 10; Iv. 2, 30. 
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gestures of some of the later Greek sophists, for all that 
was in any way theatrical was excluded from his code.* 
We have seen in a previous chapter how Proseresius on 
one occasion pranced about the stage like one inspired, 
and Polemoy it is said, such was his superabundance of 
eneigy, used to spring from his seat witfi a bound when 
he came to the crucial point of his speech.* ''He came 
forward to speak/' says Philostratus, ''with a calm and 
confident air;'' and then, farther on, "Herodes says 
that . • • when he rounded off a period, he spoke the 
final clause with a smile, showing thereby that it caused 
him no trouble; also that in certain parts of his theme 
he struck the ground with his foot, like Homer's horse." 
Scopelian had a habit of striking his thigh with his hand 
occasionally, while speaking, to arouse the interest of 
his hearers and himself, and this seems to have been a 
not uncommon practice among the speakers of that day/ 
Seopdian, further, when engaged on his Medic or Per- 
sian themes, would sway from side to side like one in a 
frenzy.* Alexander gave effect to certain words in one 

> De or., iii. 60, 220. 

' Philos., 537; ef, Seneca, Contr., vii. pro/., 1. Hippodramus 
would sometimeB jump from his seat before he began (Philos., 
ei9). The practice seems to have differed about speaking from 
the seat. Prosresius on one occasion spoke the vpoayiw, or 
introductory remarks, from his seat, but rose when he came to 
the iyilkPf or main theme (Eunap., p. 82); so also Alexander 
(Philos., 572). Scopelian spoke, sometimes from his chair, some- 
times standing (t&., 519). Isaus rose before beginning to speak 
(Plin., ep., ii. 3, 2). Probably the practice of most spes^rs 
was to speak tiie dyc^r, or the most impassioned part thereof, 
standing, and the vpoaTcir sitting. 

• Fhflos., 510; Luo., BKet. prtBc., 10; Quint., InH. ar^ ii. 13, 10; 
sL 8, 128. Sometimes the orator walked about the stage in an 
ianlttit or affeoted manner (Luc., Bhet. prac,, 10). 

« Philos., 520. 
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of his speeches by weeping as he spoke them/ and a 
speaker of an eariier age is said to have thrust his tongue 
from his mouth and smacked his lips, to illustrate more 
vividly the action of eating. When libanius was lect- 
uring at G>nstantinople, he drew large audiences; 
some of the people came to hear him speak, but the 
most, he says, to see his gestures.' The whole manner 
of the sophist on the stage was, as is evident from the 
expressions that are used with regard to it,* typically 
one of pompous aggressiveness. It was designed both 
to impress and to impose upon the audience. Nor was 
this manner always confined to the stage; even in pri- 
vate life the sophist was often by force of habit over- 
bearing and arrogant* 

> Piulos.^ 674. C/. Seneoa, Cantt.^ iv. pra/., 11; Quint., Ind. 
or,, vi. 2, 36. The hair of Timocrates's h€»d and beard, it is said, 
stood on end when he spoke (Philoe., 536). 

s Lib., i. 64, 12. Hia audienoea at Constantinople bad, how- 
over, veiy little literary appreciation. Cf, ib,^ i. 43, 1: h nS m 
KPdfuiw KUft^fmot T& tUMra' iii. 199, 18: oMp ^tudp&r^w h 

Libaniufl was onoe taunted with being an actor rather than an 
orator (i6., «p., 127; cf. Gell., i. 6). 

• B. g,f ThemiB., 243 a: KaO^fimfow hrl $p6wov ruf^ ^ifXoO friUa 
tfo^MTurdf Kol ffofiapQf Choric, p. 6: oi^ r&r 6^p^ ^o^od^ii^ «# 

QyxL, Dum, 11: ivBifi ml ^i(fuiri cofiapelis, ... ml vporircXfli rf 
$idrp^ Httl x«^ ^4^1 4 M fnx^ mrartCftroi. flmiling aeema to 
have been a characteristic proceeding: Polemo smiled, as stated 
in the text, and so did Ubuiiiis (Lib., i. 63, 6). 

«Qreg. Naa., sp., 233: rd xp4Ni ^^^ Bav/idtriop, ohw vofiapbw 
fB4yyw$wk^ iJya fMrmw, fia8l{inw ^ifXiy ml im-^mpow, Cf, lAb., 
I. 37, 1; Ptocop., sp., 69, 72, 86. See Schlosser, l^niv., ShO. 
u. Prof.d. (Triscfe. in Archiv. flk' Oeidi. «. Lit., pp. 258 /f., for the 
Ghiistians. Oompare further on the sophist's manner, Lue., 
Rhei, prac,, 15; Aristeid., ii. p. 633 (the sophist brandishes 
Us anns^ draws his lips awxy, loads his person with ebthes^ and 
piaDoes back and forth); Themis., 341 b; ^yn., Dion, 11. 
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Tlie voice of tbe sophist was carefoUy attuned/ and 
tesemUed in its flexibility and melodiousness some deli- 
cate musical instmment Often, we may bdieve, the 
utterance had much of the character of sing-song, and 
at its best it may have been a kind of modulated in- 
tonation.' ''The voice of Polemo/' says PhilostratuSy* 
''was dear and sustained, and his tongue gave forth a 
wonderful ring/' Pzoieresius, we remember/ also dosed 
his periods with a sonorous ring. "The Romans/' says 
Fhiloetratus again/ "listened to Adrian as if he were 
some sweet*voieed nightingale, wondering at his flow of 
words, and the quality and flenUlit^ of his voice, and 
the rhyttmis, boUi prose and metrical;" and Favorinus 
diarmed his hearers by the sound of his voice, the keen 
glance of his eye, and the rhythmic flow of his words/ 

A musical and well-modulated voice and an har- 
monious flow of language may be considered as being 
sappkmoitary to each other, and the Greek ear was 
ddicately susceptible to both. Great stress was, of 
course, laid by the sophist on the perfection of his lit- 
erary style, and the language tended to become in his 
hands more and more a thing of the hot-house, forced 

* 8^, DUm^ 1: if r» dtio? r^r hrtfUKmaw r^ ^r^t ^o^taruAw 
^T^fv^ft tM^Au * Lib., ep., 172: 4 rt ^H^ XP^Hf *'P^ ^ jcdXXirrvr 
4(«» AeeoidiQg to Qyoenufl, the sophist ate tragacanth to make 
his voiee flexible (Dion, 11). Sometimes he would turn arotmd 
in the middle of his display, take a bowl from his dale's hand, 
and gaigle before going on with his soog. C/. also Philos., 677: 
\tLfurpi Tf ^pg Mil i^Kiqfttfjt. libanius tried his voice and got 
the piteh before speaking (lib., i. 61, 9). In general, the andent 
utteranoe was mueh more musical than the modem, Antfo- 
Saxon, uttetance. 

•C/. Qufakt., InH. or., zi. 3, 67)7.; CSe., Or., 8, 27; 18, 67. 

•637. «P.167. See also Fhitos., 327. •689. •PhikM.,49L 
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and artificial in character. The ordinaiy and wdl-ldt, 
if not always well-understood, prose rhythms — sudi 
ihythms as characterized the artistic prose of the Greeks 
in an eariier age and belong in some measure to all 
prose that is harmonious in any language — were, in 
the prose of the sophists, often supplemented and some- 
times displaced by the metrical ifaythms — the ifaythms 
of poetry. The sophbt Varus, we are told,^ made his 
language so ifaythmic that one could almost dance to it, 
and Herodes once introduced into a speech ifaythms 
more varied than those of the lyre or the flute.' 

So characteristic and well-recognized a feature of the 
prose of thb period had the poetic style — not poetic 
riiythms alone, but poetic words and expressions and 
forms of thought — become, that the word ?&iy, " to 
sing,'' is hardly to be distinguished in its use in the 
sophistic writings from the word X^cor, **to say," 
while not infrequaitiy the prose compositions of the 
sophists were called by the name fafiara^ '^ songs," 
or some similar name.* This usage is significant of a 
change in the world's attitude toward the two great de- 
partments of literature, prose and poetry. Prose, as an 
artistic production, had usurped in men's minds the 
place which poetry once held, and of real poetry there 
was at this time a singular dearth. Poets, it is true, are 
frequendy moitioned in the writers of the fourth century, 
but generally in conjunction with sophists and public 

> Pfailos., 620. * Pbilos., 673. 

' For 4dHP, see Radermacher, in Jahrh. /. PkSL, 1896, i. p. 116. 
For the oozmection of epideiotio literature and poetiy, see Bur- 
gess, Epideictic LUeratwre, pp. 166 ff. ie/iarm (Lib., i. 618, 22); 
^nfropuA* (ii«Tc#ttt) 0/«Mr Aiw fUrpov (fl>.^ i. 225, 10) . 
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speakers.' It is apparent that the functions of the 
three classes were considered to be similar. The poets, 
like the sophists, held displays, they dealt with 'epi- 
deictic' themes, and their compositions, like many of 
those of the sophists, were probably often directed 
at the auditor rather than at the reader of later time. 
The poets, indeed, received their training in the sophis- 
tical schook, and men were there moulded into poets, as 
they were into rhetors or sophists. For if ever it was 
true, it was so at thb time, that foeta fU, rum naacUwr} 
The extent to whidi the riietorical literature had usurped 
the forms and the spirit of poetry is perhaps best seen 
in the compositions of Himerius, some of which are as 
near being on the line between prose and poetry as it b 
well possible to be. 

Under these conditions we are not surprised to learn 
that some sophists, through their excess of emotion, 
burst forth into song in the midst of their recitations.* 
Such prose style and such delivery charmed many ears, 
but the saner critics, even among the sophists themselves, 
recognized the peraidousness of the practice.* Isseus 
once reproved a student for making his language and 
ddiveiy oveP4nusical, by saying, ''My lad, I have not 
taught you to sing."* ''For all over-rhythmical writ- 

*Jf . g., lib., i. 34, 12; 662, 8; ii. 372, 20; Themis., 254 b. 

>C/. Himer., ct,j xiv. 22: ^tk^f^ ^« hrwHuMw ml vonfH^ 
fiw0mt ytptrtu' Theon, 2, p. IdS (Speng., Rh. Or., ii. p. 70): 
if ra f wn/rAw 4t XtfTMroiOy ^ tXXmw riFdr \6yt§9 iiwatuw iO^Kn 

' Luo., P$euMog,f 7. 

•E.g., FhikM., 601, 602, 607, 620; Luo., Hiit. etrnter.. 46. 
For the affected ipeecsh of the sophists, see Flut., De red. rol, 
L,7. •Fhi]08.,513. 
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ing/' says the author of the vepl (f^i;?/ ''is at once fdt 
to be affected and finical and wholly lacking in passion 
owing to the monotony of its superficial polish. • . . 
Sometimes, indeed, the listeners knowing beforehand 
the due tenninations stamp their feet in time with the 
speaker, and as in a dance give the right step in antici- 
pation." 

Tlie chann which a musical voice and sweet language, 
even when unaccompanied by sense, had for the ancient 
ear, is well illustrated by the story that is told of the 
manner in which the Romans were affected by the elo- 
quence of the Greek-speaking Adrian at the time of the 
latter's stay in Rome. 

He so dianned the dty [says Philostratus ^ that he 
caused even those who were unfamiliar with the Greek 
language to wish to hear him. . . . When the Romans 
were engaged in celebrating their religious festivab, . . . 
it needed but the appearance at the stage door of the mes- 
senger announcing a recitation by Adrian, and all would 
jump up, the senators from their seats and the knights from 
theirs, and hasten to the Athenieum, chiding as diey went 
those who were slow of foot; and it was not alone the 
Greek-educated people, but even those who had been 
taught only Latin at Rome, who were filled with this zeaL 

> 41 (Mr. Roberts's trans.). Sometimes the lines were fiUad in 
with unmoftning or disconnected words (Luc, Rhei, prae,, 19; 
Cic, Oral., 09, ^0), or a sort of tag, or refrain, was given 9i the 
end of each clause, which the audience would anticipate (Aristeid., 
ii. p. 564). Sometimes the speaker ranted (Luc, Rhei, prae,, 19; 
Lib., iu. 362, 15). C/. Quint, Ind. or., u. 12. For the singing 
of sophists, public speakers, and even philosophers, see Die 
Ghiys., xxxii. 686 R. See also Norden, Die antike Kumipromt 
i. pp. 55, 57, 294, 376. 

*589; c/. 488 (of Dion's speech). See also Norden, ZHe onlAs 
Kunatpro9a, i. p. 5. 
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yfitii this we may compare the foUowing: 

Such peace and such sweetness blossomed from his 
speech and were pouied about the ears [says Eunapius, of 
Eustathius, m his floweiy and not always logical styW] 
that those who listened to his voice and his woids, yielding 
themselves, like men who had tasted of the lotus, to their 
influence, hung, diarmed, from his voice and his words. 

And, agaiui Eunapius's description of Chiysanthius's 
eloquence:' 

Just as the sweetest and most beautiful melodies are 
attuned to every ear, and flow, gliding peacefully and 
soothingly, even into the souls of unreasoning beasts, as is 
said to have been the case with the measures of Orpheus, so 
the speech of Chrysanthius was fitted to eveiy listener, and, 
thou^ characters and dispositions are various, it was in 
hannonious accord with each. 

It is dear from the frequent allusions to the voice and 
the language of the sophists that the study of the bar* 
monious accord of these was cultivated to an extent 
which we of to-day perhaps hardly realize.' 

But it was not alone in manner and in voice, in gest- 
ure and in tone, that the sophist had to portray char- 
acter. He must also select and arrange words that were 
appropriate and that expressed by their meaning the 

> P. 28. • P. 112. 

■Pblemo's language is spoken of as being weU-rounded and 
fuD, like the tone of the Olympian trumpet (Philos., 642). 
Polydeuces is said to have spoken a certain passage in a voice 
that was "honey-sweet" (j/Mkixpi ri ^pj, i&., 593). It waa 
noticed that Pbusanias, who was a Cappadoeian, spoke with a 
thick utterance, running together his consonants and nwvking 
kmg vowds short and short vowels long (i&., 694). 
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thou^ts and the emotions of the one he was imper- 
sonating. It b evident that in the manner of handling a 
theme a good deal of latitude was possible. The sophist 
might by his method of treatment give to a subject 
otherwise one of the commonest an individual diar- 
acter, while one and the same subject mi^t in different 
hands put on entirely different aspects. The display 
was doubtiess often rq;arded as an intdlectual study, 
wherein the sophist introduced to his students and to 
the public new methods and new ways of treatment 
Generally he would introduce his declamation by a few 
words of preface, in which he would take occasion to 
explain briefly the technical features of the theme he 
was about to discuss, mention any novelties in the way 
of treatment which he would introduce, and call upon 
the audience to observe with what success he put into 
practice the principles which he taught Let us hear 
from Himerius and Choridus examples of this sort of 
introduction. Tlie first example, from Himerius, b the 
introduction, not to a deliberative or judicial theme, but 
to a so-called Up<nr€fM^trruc<k, or speech of farewell,' one 
of the many forms of speeches cultivated in the sophistic 
schools. 

Themes which are common property [says Himerius] 
are given an individual character by the metiiod of treat- 
ment. Thus, so-called farewell speeches, though they are 
a modem invention, may by artistic handling be made to 
smack of antiquity. Such handling I have here given a 
farewell speech. The present theme I have put into the 
form of a dialogue, but, in so doing, I have neither injured 
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the subject-matter nor have I nq;lected the stately elegance 
which b peculiar to dialogues. I have, after the maimer of 
Plato, though my subject b ethical, introduced physical 
and speculative matter, and have mingled thb with the 
ethical. Plato, further, dbgubed the more divine parts of 
hb argument by putting them into the form of my^, and 
you must observe whether I have successfully imitated 
him in thb. The other characteristics of dialogues, the 
interruptions, the descriptions, and the digressions, as 
well as the various beauties of style and the general 
dramatic quality, all these my speech itself wiU best show 
whether I have attained. Dialogues begin with a plain 
style, in order that the simplicity of the style may enhance 
the simplicity of the matter, but, as the ideas swell and 
increase, the style also becomes fuller and rounder. 
Whether I have in thb matter adhered to the rule, those 
of you whose ears have been trained by technical instruc- 
tion to the judging of such matters may determine. 

Of the speech of which thb was the introduction we 
have only excerpts. 

The second and third examples,' from Choridus, the 
fifth century sophbt of Gaza, are the introductions re- 
spectively to the two speeches on opposite sides of a 
judicial theme. The theme b thb: A certain wealthy 
and covetous old man has determined to marry his son 
to a wdl-to-do but ill-favored girl. The son falb in love 
with another girl, who b poor but handsome, and he 
asks hb father for permission to marry her. Thb the 
father refuses to give. War occurs, and the son dia- 
tinguishes himself on the fidd of batde. According to 
the law, the son b now at liberty to ask for any reward 
he may wbh. He asks for the hand of hb beloved. 

> Rhein. Mu$,, 49, pp. 484, 004. 
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The father objects. The orator, at this time a young 
man, takes the part, first of the son, then of the father, 
each of whom b represented as speakmg in his own be- 
half. Tlie introduction to the son's speech is as follows: 

The laws of the art (t. 0,, sophistry) admit also of sons 
contending with fathers. For all the kinds of suits that 
occur in real life are imitated in the fictitious cases. Now 
there are many reasons why this young man has the sym- 
pathy of the people: he has gained a victory on the battle- 
field, he has rescued his country from danger, he comes 
here with the law on his side, he asks for a reasonable 
reward — a girl brought up in modest circumstances. 
But although he has all these advantages weighing on his 
side, he is still not free from anxiety, and he is not con- 
fident that he will win his suit without a struggle. For 
son is opposed to father, and poverty to wealth — the lat- 
ter a thing which all men like, but which is especially dear 
to him who is covetous. Therefore it is with reason that 
the son is at once boastful and flattering; the war has given 
him boldness and confidence, but before his father, not- 
withstanding his victory, he is hiunble and submissive. 
For he would not have any of hb audience judge hb whole 
life from the present controversy, and, inferring that he b 
by nature contentious and brazen toward hb parents, be 
less favorably dbposed toward him. Now, of course, it 
would have been best for the boy to overcome hb love, but 
since he did not, the second best, as the saying b, b that he 
should appear not to have acted in an immoderate fashion; 
hb contention b that thb b the first time that he has been 
in love, that he did not carry the girl oi! by force, and in 
general that he did nothing that could lead to any disgrace, 
nothing of the sort that lovers usually do. He thus dears 
hb own character and at the same time gives hb beloved 
an added brightness by showing that her excellence has 
attracted the love of a modest young man. Thb b what 
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he wHl do, and he will try, to the best of his ability, to make 
it dear that the object of his affection, rather than the 
well-to-do girl, should be chosen; and if he shall happen 
to seem to praise the former overmuch, he must be par- 
doned, since he is a lover. The father I hand over as a 
study to the old and covetous, who are of like habits with 
him; I have naturally assumed the part of the young man, 
for like takes to like, as the old proverb says. 

The orator afterward decides to defend the part of 
the father, and he introduces the father's speech by the 
following explanation: 

The old man, in the study, has also fallen in love — 
but not with a beautiful maiden, for old age has no dis- 
sipations of that sort, but with a large dowry, and if he 
shall seem to be urging his son to an orderly course of 
life and to be upbraiding him for his love of the giri, he 
directs all his words to one end, the end toward which he 
decided at the outset to direct his life. He considers the 
well-to-do girl as more preferable, not, it may be, because 
he finds her very comely, for his intelligence is blinded by 
his love of the dowry, and the beauty of the poor girl is 
dimmed in the eyes of the covetous judge. In fact, the 
judgment of both is at fault, that of the son owing to his 
k>ve for the giri, that of the father throu^ his desire for 
money. Now the latter^s reason is interfered with by 
several emotions — desire and fear and pain; he loves 
money, he is suspicious of the alliance with a poor giri, 
he is grieved at losing a sweet hope which allowed him a 
glimpse of gold as the result of his son's prowess; for he 
e]q)ected his son to ask as his reward that which was the 
object of his own desire. But though tormented in all 
these ways, he does not yet show great rage toward his 
son, for fear that he shall irritate the people by attacking 
too Utterly the savior of the dty, but he at one time 
gives vent to his anger, as at once a father and an old 
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man — for age is naturaOy quick-temperBd — and at an* 
other time he puts a check on his feelings and shows him- 
self mild in consideration of his son's prowess. And the 
youth having given proof of his early modesty and having 
shown that he knows, how to honor his parents, the father, 
naturally, falls in with this line of prcx>f, in order that he 
may exhort his son to be true to himself and may show 
that he has laid himself open to greater blame. For when a 
man changes from a good course of life to the opposite, 
the disgrace is twofold. Thus I will assume the rdle of 
the covetous father, though I am not, I believe, naturally a 
great lover of money, nor am I a fadier of children; but I 
will take the imitation of both characteristics from my art 

It is worth while to have dwelt thus long on this 
aspect of our subject, for we gain from it an idea of 
what the tasks were which these men set themselves. 
Of course, the tasks set the students in the schools were 
similar in all respects to those undertaken by the soph- 
ists themselves. We see that the question was not 
simply one of harmoniously grouped words, wellnnodu- 
lated voice, and graceful manner; there was, besides, 
a real intellectual problem involved — often, as in the 
case here dealt with from Choricius, a careful study of 
character. It was this, we may believe, no less than 
the charm of voice and manner and the music of words, 
that in most cases pleased the audience and drew forth 
their applause. 

It vrould be interesting to examine some of the dis- 
play speeches of Himerius and others, in order to see 
how these sophists treated their themes and what it 
was that appealed so strongly to the intellect of the 
people of those days. We should find, perhaps, that in 
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many cases the so-called origiiiality of treatment was 
nothing more than a recurrence to old forms and 
methods. Often it was a clever saying, or a clever way 
of putting an old saying, a striking simile or metaphor, 
an antithesis either of word or of thought, that called 
forth the applause. For such examination, however, 
we have not at present the space, but we may glance at 
a few of the samples of style contained in the pages of 
Philostratus, and from these, perhaps, gain a suggestion 
of what these sophists' methods were like. 

One of the favorite themes of Herodes Atticus was 
that wherein he impersonated the wounded Athenians 
in Sicily begging of their brother Athenians, who were 
preparing to depart for home, death at their hands.^ 
With tears in his eyes, he uttered the words: vaX lliucla, 
vol vdr€p, o6to99 *A0i^ai tBoi^, ** In the name of Nidas, 
in the name of father, may you then see Athens." At 
these words the sophist Alexander, who was Herodes's 
auditor, is said to have exclaimed, ''Ah, Herodes, we 
other sophbts are all only fragments of you." Much 
of the effect of Herodes's words was doubdess pro- 
duced by the manner and the tone of voice in which 
thqr were spoken, but we can well understand how this 
appeal of those who never expected to see Athens again 
to those who were on the point of departing for home 
was designed to touch the hearts of the listeners. The 
words of Herodes became famous and were hummed on 
the street 

One of Secundus's themes was this :' The man who 
bq^ins a revolution is to be put to death, the man who 

« PhOos., 574. •PhOos., M& 
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ends one is to be rewaided; the same man begins and 
ends a revolution, and then demands a reward. This 
theme Secundus summarized thus: Now which did 
you do first T Started the revolution. Which second T 
Ended it. Very well, pay the penalty for your wroiig 
deed, and then take the reward for your good, if you 
can. This kind of ivopCa, or mental puzzle, was a 
favorite exercise with the sophists, and the interest ol 
the audience was engaged to see how the orator wouM 
dispose of the perplexity in a striking and effective way. 
Sometimes our author passes judgment on the ex- 
tracts that he gives. Thus, the following, from the pen 
of the great Lollianus, is described as being a brilliant 
lightning-flash ci wit:^ Lollianus is inveighing against 
the law of Leptines, which has closed the Hellespont to 
Athenian vessels, and he says: ''The mouth of the 
Pontus has been closed by law, and a few syllables 
shut off the supplies of the Athenians. Lysander 
waging war with sbips, and Leptines waging war with 
law, are equally powerful*' {K^KkeiOTM rb tmffia rw 
116vTov v6iAtp KoX rh/i *A0fivaCnv rpoff^h^ ok^M Moikuova-i 
(n/KKafiai, ical raurhv S/wartu AwravSpoi vaviAax^ f^oX 
Aewrtvrf^ vofiofiax&v). It is impossible for us, without 
the sound of the orator's voice, and with our imperfect 
appreciation of rhythm in prose, fully to imagine what 
the passage, when spoken, would be, but we can see 
that the bold use of the word syUahles^ and the parallel 
mention of Lysander with his ships and Leptines with 
the law bring into vivid relief the point which Lollianus 
is impressing. 

> Fhaoe., 527. 
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The f oDowing is characterized by FhOostiatus as dig- 
nified and pleasing {c€fufik tc teal f^ ^Soi^ SuX^ero):^ 
Jiapatm ^pa *OX6fMiwov teal "OXvfJvn^ tov aiXeip, 
"Marsyas loved Olympus, and Olympus loved to flute/' 

Aristeides was thought by some to be at times too 
violent in his form of expression. Thus he was blamed 
on this score, when he said, in his plea agunst walKng 
in Lacediemon, ''Let us not crouch in fear within a 
wall, clothing ourselves in quails' nature'' (f^ 7^ Hj 

A student once expressing in the presence of Isieus 
admiration for the inflated speech of Nicetes in the 
Xerxes theme, ''To the royal galley let us fasten the 
isle iEgina" {he r^ fieunXeiov im? Alyivav Avafty- 
irAfjbe$a), Isteus, with a loud laugh, said, "How, you 
fool, will you set safl then?" ' 

Many features of style that are commonplace enough 
to us tOKlay, metaphors that we hardly longer recognize 
as metaphors, and the like, were then being discovered 
by the Greeks for the first time, and they bore all the 
chann of novelty; especially in a language whose 
directness in general precluded the over-free use of such 
figures. 

Tlie literary style of the di£ferent sophists varied, and 
it b therefore difficult to fix upon any well-defined 
idiosyncrasy or mannerism and to say that that was 
probably characteristic of the style of all. Certain 
general tendencies, however, it may be presumed, 
were present to each man, coloring, to a greater or 
less degree, his language and his manner of thought. 
* 674. • FhUos., 583. ' FbikM., 618. 
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Two of these may be mentioned. Fizst, there was 
the tendency to clothe a single thought in numifold 
expression. We know that this was a tendency, be- 
cause, as we shaU soon see, the ability to do this thing 
was greatly applauded by the audiences of those 
days and admired by the critics.^ The ability testifies 
once more to the wonderful command which these 
men had over words, shuffling and arranging them 
as the juggler shuffles and arranges his cards. It 
has also left its mark on the sophistic writings, in the 
form of a certain inability to leave a good point when 
once made, a tendency to play around it and to view it 
from several different sides, and often to an undue 
dwelling on unessential or trivial matter.* Secondly, 
there was the tendency to disguise one's thoughts, to 
put them in an indirect way, or, perhaps, figuratively. 
This tendency was fostered in the schoob; in its nature 
it was not so far removed from the other tendency just 
mentioned, and it often led to obscurity and ambiguity, 
if these were not sometimes even aimed at' 

In order to gain an idea of the personality of some of 
these men and of their appearance on the stage, let us 



^ There were some, however, who opposed the principle, saying 
that there was one best way of saying a thing, which, when 
found, should not be changed: Theon, i. p. 162 (Speng., Bh. Or,, 
ii. p. 62). Theon argues strongly against this view. Of. CSc, 
Pro Arch, poeUi^ viii. 18: Qvatiens revocatum eandem rem dio§rt, 
commtUaHM verhit aique serUenHia; and Seneca, CarUr,, iv. praf,, 7. 

*See, for examples, Lib., i. 277, 286. 

' Philos., 510: tfpMTOt /liw oSr ml ax^iltMrlaai >^or koI hra/i/^^ 
ptn 9lw€iw, For the general omateness and artificiality of the 
sophistic style, see Brandstatter, HermM, 15, pp. 131-274. See 
also Norden, Die anHke Kunetproea. 
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torn to the description of Scopelian's manner, given by 
Philostratus, and to the picture drawn by Eunaiuus of 
the great Proeeresius. 

He came before his auditors [says Philostratus of 
ScopeBanM, not in a scornful or swaggering way, nor as 
if scared, but as one should come who is about to enter a 
contest in which his reputation is at stake and in which 
he is confiklent of making no sUp. When he spoke from 
his seat, he spoke with degance and grace, but when he 
spoke standii^^ his words were full of strength and energy. 
His theme he examined, not in his own house, nor in the 
presence of the audience, but in a side room, where it 
took him but a moment to kx>k it over in all its parts. 
Wb voice was dear and loud, and pleasing in quality, and 
be often struck his thigh, while speaking, to arouse hb 
audience and himself. 

And of Proseresius, Eunapius says:* 

The writer of these Hues crossed from Asia to Europe 
and Athens at the age of sixteen. Proieresius had then 
readied hb dghty-seventh year, according to his own 
statement Notwithstanding his great age, his hair was 
stiU curly and remarkably ddck, and, bdng very gray, it 
lesembfed the sea when covered with foam, and it had 
also a silvery tinge. He was then at the height of his 
powers as a speaker, and the youthfulness of his spirit 
gave to his aged body strength and vigor, so that the 
present writer looked upon him as one who was immortal 
and destined never to grow old, and attached himself to 
him as to some god who had come, self-lndden and without 
labor, among men. . . . His' physical beauty was such 
that one could wdl doubt if any person in youth had ever 
been so beautiful as he was in old age. . . . His size was 

•519. "P. 73. 'P.??. 
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bcjond an credmoe and haidly oonjectimU^ for he 
aeemed to be almost nine feet U^ and he looked, when 
seen by the aide of the tallest men of his timc^ Bke a 
vcritaUe colossus. 

Seopdian and Proeeresius were two of the greatest of 
the sophists, and thejr were tree, as were doubtless all 
the really great sophists, from many of the more offenave 
mannerisms of the dass. A stropg personality, as we 
see from the words of FhQostratos and Eun^pius, was 
at the bade of thdr popularity.^ 

Mudi, in the dis[days of whidi we have been speak- 
ing, depended on the inspiration and enthusiasm of the 

> We may noliee^ In psiwwnfr the adTsaoed age to wfaiah maagr 
of these men attained. PAMBrenus lived to be nine^-one, 
Piriaeua was over ninety when be died, Ghiyaanthius was eighty, 
Libamufl was about eif^ty, Himerius was over seventy, ami 
Themiatiua was about aeventy-five or eif^ty. Umbb were of the 
fourth century. Of the forty-one sophists of the two preceding 
eenturies whose lives are contained in the pages of Philostratua, 
one died at the age of ninety, two others at ^ age of eif^ty or 
over, seven otheis at the age of seventy or over, five others at 
the age of sixty or over, and five othm at the age of fifty or 
over. Eight others are called "old" or "very old" at the time of 
their death, and two "middle-aged;" one is called "not old." 
In the case of eight the age is left uncertain. Two died young, 
one erf them at the age of twenty-^ ve or twenty-ei^t. Of the 
eight about whose age nothing is said in Philostratus, Herodes 
died at the age of about seventy-five, and Issus lived to be over 
sixty (Plin., ep,, ii. 3). Hermogenes was an Infant Phenomenon. 
At fifteen he attracted the attention of the emperor Marcus by 
his power as a sophist, but when he reached man's age, this 
power suddenly and unaccountably forsook him, and he died in 
obscurity. The author of the Macrobii (18) accounts for the 
longevity of teachers on the ground that they take better care of 
their hmlth than other men. "Fifty-six," says Philostratus 
(643), "the end of youth in the other arts, and the beginning 
id old age, is for the sophist still youth; for this art, as it grows 
old, gathers wisdom." C/. Lib., i. 208 ff. 
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moment, and the orator was often as if in a frensy 
daring his performance.^ ''The moment the light of 
the god flows about the speaker/' says Aristeides/ 
". . . and, like a drauf^t from the spring of Apollo, 
enters into his soul, then does the soul straightway be- 
come tense, and it is filled with heat and a kind of tran* 
quillity; he lifts his eyes upward and his hurs stand 
iq;Murt; he looks at nothing . . . but at his words and 
the springs from which they flow.*' The audience also 
did not remain impassive, but met the orator half-way 
and encouraged him with hand-clapping and w<nrds of 
praise. These were things that he couM not do with- 
out' Wildly frenzied speakers, working, by their 
words and actions, on the feelings of emotional audi- 
ences, are not unknown to-day: preachers have at 
times been heard to break forth, in the midst of their 
sermons, into song, and to dap their hands and stamp 
the ground. One great point of difference, how- 

> The difplaj is eoinetimee tpohea of as if it involved greal 
pligMeal or mental strain; e.g,, Philoe., 541: IdAp M n^ph/iaxfiw 
UfiAri ffSfMfOP ml Mt6T0L r6p Wkp r%» f vx4t A7Ai«» o0r«#f, ffrfv, 
tpmitf At im\KrB» fUKKitp. The sophist often advaaoed to q>eBk 
wHh fear and trembling (Lib., L 336, 16; IL 288, 6; Qyn., Dion, 
11). For the inspiration of the sophist, see Aristeid., ii. 
pp. €26, 628, 633. The custom of speaking as if inspired is said 
to have begun with .fischines (Fhilos., 609: rd ydtp Bttm Xiyw 
9$wm ftkp irtXM|^M ao^tirrQp vwrn/datt, Am* klrxllMn 3' 4M*^* 

> ii. p. 528. 

' Phflos., 614. Cf. Lib., ii. 80, 14; 81, 2; Themis., 246 a. Aris- 
teides^ when about to speak before Mareus, asked to have his 
students present and allowed to shout and dap (Fhilos., 683). 
The audience must meet the orator half-wajr (Aristeid., if. 
p. 629). Cf., further, Rohde, Or. Rom., p. 336, n. 2. See p. 252, 
n. 2. 
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ever, there is between such religious addresses of die 
present day and the ancient displays. In the former 
the appeal is afanost wholly to the emotions, and the 
congregation is, as a whole, uncritical; in the latter the 
basis of the enthusiasm was intellectual. "Tien," says 
Aristeides,' ''every auditor grows dizzy and knows not 
whether he is standing on his head or his heels; sur- 
rounding the speaker, like a host marshalled for battle, 
they shout their approval, and one praises his correct- 
ness of language, another his subdety of thought, a 
third the beauty and grace of his style, each selecting 
that feature to which his natural bent or his training 
inclines him/' We should have difficulty in imag^- 
ing any modem audience, religious or not, displaying 
equal enthusiasm for elegance of style or mental acute- 
ness. Probably admiration for the great singer is the 
nearest modem approach to the enthusiasm aroused by 
the ancient sophist 

Such, then, were the dbplays, and such the men, 
that young and old in those days flocked in crowds to 
see and hear — even staying at times, as Libanius tells 
us,* overnight in the lecture-hall, in order to be on hand 

>ii. p. 590. At Antioch the people used to flook to the 
oourt8 to hear the speakeis (Lib., i. 317, 10). For the SBethetio 
■eiiBe of the people of Antioch, see Lib., i. 335, 5: 9i>miA woe^l^w^ 
ml ^x4ms 4ifia^iifi4pow, col ^fia h^^^/iJpop fM>t 4Xm. A week 
idea, a wrong figure, or an inappropriate word wae at ODee 
detected. 

*i. 63, 4. Men of all ages flocked to Libaniua's displays at 
Ck>n8taiitiiiople (Lib., i. 57, 3; c/. ii. 219, 12), and men and women 
of all conditions at Antioch (see below in text); women at Con- 
stantinople also (Themis., 304 b). The ol woKKol^ as well as the 
better dass of people, attended Aristeides's displays at Smyrna 
(Aristeid., ii. 562). Again, the sophist's audience is spoken of as 
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in the morning — much as men do nowadays when a 
favorite actor or singer comes to town. In some places, 
the moment a professor's gown appeared, the people 
ran, and, as Themisdus says,^ clung to it as iron clings 
to a magnet. ''I have met a number of people from 
Antioch,'' writes the Christian orator Basil to the 
pagan sophist Libanius,* ''who have spoken most ad- 
miringly of your eloquence. They said that you held a 
display under the most brilliant auspices; and the per- 
formance, they said, attracted so much attention that 
everybody flocked to it, so that the city seemed as if 
divided into two camps: Libanius, who was contending, 
and everybody else, who was listening. Nobody wished 
to be left out, from the nabob, high in dignity and sta^ 
tion, and the military commander, distinguished for his 
rank, to the common workman. Even the women 
came in crowds. Now, what was this performance? 
What was the discourse that could thus bring the whole 
city together ? They told me that you represented the 
duuracter of a fretful man. Send me without delay this 
speech which is so much admired, that I, too, may be 
one of your admirers." Sometimes a distinguished 
sophist would be followed from place to place by his 
students, who would settle wherever the sophist settled.' 
The presence of Proeeresius at Athens was sufficient to 

being made up of all sorts of people (Themis., 201 a, 313 d). See 
also lib., L 336, 11; iL 80, 18. An audience of one thousand is 
mentioned in E^etet., iii. 23, 19. 

> 299 a; e/. 289 a, 293 d. In Athens a certain dass of people 
made it their business to tag after the sophists (PhQos., 578, 687). 

> Ep,, 861, Migne (Lib., «p., 1696). 

• Loo., Dem., 31; Lib., i. 64, 16; 70, 14. 
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attract to the city the educated men from all parts of 
Greece.^ The enthusiasm in the lecture-hall was, as 
we have already seen, often great; hand-clapping and 
shouting were the approved methods of expressing ad- 
miration, and old men and men that were sick were at 
times known to jump from their seats and wildly 
gesticulate.* Libanius used sometimes to chuckle in 
secret over the thought that he had one student who 
shouted like fifty ordinary students.' Being thus forced 

I Eunap., p. 00. 

' Lib., i. 63, 10. For daappiDg and shoutiiig, see Lib., liL 378, 
19; Themis., 243 b, 282 d; Eunap., p. 09; Luo., Nigr,, 10; and p. 
249, n. 3. At a funeral oration on one occasion the audience 
shouted at eveiy word (Prooop., «p., 49), but Hutaivh advised 
against such practices (De red, ntf. and., 13). C/. Lib., i. 87, 3. 
See also Nonlen, Die antike Kunatprota, i. pp. 274, 275, 296, 
296. Sometimes unruly students tried to prevent those who 
were well disposed from shouting (ib., i. 200, 12). Men occasion- 
ally shouted themselves hoarse (i&., ii. 375, 10), and people on 
the street were disturbed by the hooting in a sophist's hall (Plut., 
De red. rat, aud., 15). See, further, Lib., il. 80 /. For jumping 
from the seat, see Themis., 311 c, 315 c, 343 b, 366 c; Luc, Rhd. 
prcK., 21; Lib., ep., 348, 613, 1593. At times the audience be- 
came so excited that they all but turned somersaults (lib., ii. 
375, 10; c/. p. 262 of the text). Gesticulating with the hands 
was also common, as well as waving the doak (Luc, Rh . pnecp 
21; Eunap., p. 72). roh h raft hrtlMfyfi vdwra vouSwras, says 
Libanius, i. 211, 3. The audience tried to find extravagant 
words of praise, such as B^Un, B^o^apirmt, 'divine,' 'inspired,' 
iirpoffirtff, 'inimitable' (Hut., De red. rat. aud., 15; ef. Lib., i. 
179, 9); ^tp^vQt, 'marvellous' (Epictet., iii. 23, 11); 9avfmffT&$, 
'wonderful,' OM, 'Rah' (Epictet., iii. 23, 24). The usual words 
were xaXdt, ^o^Qt, dXiftfdt. Antipater, who taught the children 
of the emperor, was called (Mw 9M^Ka>M (Philos., 607). See 
also Luc, Rhd. prcBC., 21. It was considered a sign of distinc- 
tion to enter late at a display (ib., 22). See, further, on this 
subject, Sievers, Leben dee Lib., p. 27; Rohde, Or. Ram., pp. 335, 
336. Hissing was a sign of disapproval (Luc, Niffr., 10); also 
howling (Plut., De red. rat. aud., 4). 

a Like Stentor, II., v. 786 (Lib., ep., 280). 
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to paiue in his speech, Libanius would smfle upon the 
student, and even step down from the platform and run 
up to him.' Froaeresius, as we saw in a previous chap- 
ter,* was hailed as a god on one occasion by his ecstatic 
audience, and escorted from the hall by the proconsul 
in person and his body-guard. Sometimes, when the 
rivalry between different sophists was great, the audi- 
ence was packed, and the applause given at a pre- 
arranged signal, and in concert, under the leadership of 
one of the band.' TVhen a sophist was famous and his 
speeches 'took,' snatches of them were hummed on 
the street,' or the students, congr^ating after lecture, 
would try to patch together the parts they had brought 
away in their memory.* Adrian's students escorted 
their nuister home after lecture.* 

> C/. Themis., 314 a. > P. 167. C/. Lue., Rhd. prow., 21. 

'Themis., 283a; Eunap., p. 81; Aristeid., ii. 642; Luo., 
Bhd. prtBCf 21. A band of partiaaiiB or daqueun was called 
^dJUiTl (lib., i. 33, 1), mi^ (A., i. 61, 1). 

« Philos., 674. • Lib., i. 201, 6. 

* Philos., 687. Compare the eonduot of the people of Greeee 
toward the aged philosopher Demonax, deseribed by Lucian 
{Dem., 63, 64): "He so endeared himself to the Athenians them- 
selves and to all Greece that, when he appeared in an assembly, the 
officials arose and every voice was hushed. Finally in extreme 
fdd age, whenever, even though unbidden, he entmd a house, 
he was always invited to dine and to spend the night, the occu- 
pants looking upon his presence there as a manifestation of god, 
and believing that a good spirit had entered among them. When 
he passed on the street, the bread-women rivalled one another 
in suing for his attention, each urging him to take of her bread; 
and the one from whom he took rejoiced as at a piece of good 
fortune. Even the children offered him fruit, and called him 
'father.' Once dissension having taken place in the Athenian 
assembly, Demonax entered, and his simple presence caused all 
to become silent. Hien, seeing that the members had come to 
their senses, he departed without, on his part, saying a word." 
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Hjuightiiiess and vanity, we have already seen/ were 
characteristic of the sophist Not infrequently he pre- 
sumed upon his reputation, and many are the anecdotes 
that are told of his overbearing manner and self-coiH 
fident ways. Polemo, according to Philostratus/ acted 
toward cities as their supericnr, toward provinces as any- 
thing but their inferior, and toward divinities as their 
equal. On the occasion of his first visit to Athens, he 
did not, as sophists generally did, begin his address by 
referring to the glory of the city and &e insignificance 
of hb own fame, but said, ''They say, Athenians, that 
you are intelligent listeners: I shall see." TVhen Adrian, 
a Phoenician, took the chair of sophistry at Athens, he 
b^an his inaugural address thus: ''Once again come 
letters from Phoenicia." ' Himerius was frank enough 
to intimate to his audience on more than one occasion 
that he regretted that all men were not wise enou^ to 
send their sons to him to be educated.' Occasionally 
there b a note of extravagance in the sophbt's words. 
Polemo b said to have given instructions, just before he 
died, that he should be buried before the breath had 
left hb body, and, when the door of hb tomb was about 
to be closed, to have cried, "Hurry! hurry I I would 
not be seen above ground with my mouth shut" * 

Haughtiness and vanity, however, were not incom- 
patible with much genuine human feeling. It was a 
part of the sophbt's trade to assume an air of superiority, 
and if the sophbt sometimes carried hb arrogance and 

I P. 232. See also Themis., 251 b. 

< 636. * PhikM., 587. 

« Or,, xxxiii. 2 ff,; zxxiv. 1, 2. • Philot., 543, 544. 
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hau^tiness into private life, it was no mote than most 
people did at a time when the feeling of rank penneated 
nearly all society, as was the case in the fourth and fol- 
lowing centuries. Indeed, the sophists probably made 
a better showing in this respect than most others. We 
feel, as we read their bi(^;raphies and their works, that 
the humanity of their profession was not wholly without 
influence on their chiuacter. 

One of the most pleasing features of the academic 
life of the second and third centuries is the professional 
honesty that existed among certain great sophists — the 
ready willingness to recogniase ability even in a rival. 
This is in distinct contrast to the spirit of the fourth 
century, which was one of enmity and petty jealousy,' 
and it is to be feared that even in the earlier period only 
the greatest of the sophists could rise to this height of 
magnanimity. Sometimes sophists travelled long dis- 
tances to see and hear their brother sophists who were 
famous, and gave them generous praise. Herodes, who 
was a great admirer of extempore speaking, went on 
one occasion to Smyrna to hear the sophbt Polemo, 
whom he had never seen. After embracing Polemo and 
kissing him on the lips, he said, ''Well, father, when 
shall I hear you speak?'' He thought that Polemo 
wouU shrink from speaking before one so famous as 
himself, and would make excuses, but Polemo said, 
''To^ay; come and you shall hear me now,*' and when 
he spoke, Herodes wondered at his readiness of tongue 
and mind. ''This,*' says Philostratus, referring to the 
action of Polemo,* ''shows the man's spirit and his 
> See pp. 152)7. 1587. 
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great wisdom, but the following shows his modesty and 
good breeding: for when Herodes entered to hear him 
speak, he received the man with every mark of respect 
and in a manner befitting the latter's words and deeds." 

At another time the aged sophist Dionysius, arriving 
one evening at Sardb and learning that the great Po- 
lemo, who was then at the height of his fame, was in 
town and about to speak the following day on a law 
case, said to his entertainer, Dorion, ''What a piece of 
good fortune, if I am to hear Polemo, whom I have 
never yet seenl" "You seem,** said Dorion, "much 
affected by this young man, who has already acquired 
such a name." "I am," replied Dionysius. "By 
Athene! I can hardly sleep; my heart jumps and my 
head is in a whirl, when I think how many there are 
who speak in his praise; some say he has twelve springs 
to his tongue, while others measure his speech by the 
yard, as they do the risings of the Nile." Dionysius, 
be it said, was somewhat alarmed for hb own reputa- 
tion, but on the next day he heard Polemo speak, and 
regained his courage. "Polemo has strength," was his 
conmient, "but not well-trained strength." Polemo, 
hearing of this remark, went to the sophist's door and 
challenged the man to a friendly contest Dionysius 
went, but came off second best.^ 

The custom of engaging in friendly contest has been 
remarked upon above.' Marcus of Byzantium was 
rough and unkempt, and resembled much more a 
countryman than a man of wit and learning. Coming 
once to Smyrna, where Polemo was holding forth, he 

> Philos., 624, 526. >P.218. 
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dropped into the latter's lecture-haU, when all the 
audience was seated and ready to listen to the speaker's 
words. Somebody, who happened to have been at 
Byzantium, recognizing the newcomer, passed the word 
to his neighbor, and so the news went through the 
whole audience that Marcus, the sophist, was present 
When Polemo asked the audience for a theme, all 
turned to Marcus, but Polemo, not knowing the man, 
and thinking him some rustic who had come to town, 
said, ''Why do you look at that countryman? He 
can't give a theme/' But Marcus, as was his way, 
throwing back his head and raising his voice, said, ''I 
can give a theme, and I can discuss one, too." Then 
Polemo recognized Marcus's Doric tongue, and, step- 
ping down, he conversed long and pleasantly with his 
visitor; and afterward they both declaimed, and each 
wondered at the other's power.' 

The sophistical displays, which have formed the sub- 
ject of the present chapter, wfll be more fully under- 
stood if we give from the original a few descriptions of 
what actually took place on these occasions. There are 
here given translations of three passages, two from the 
pages of Philostratus, illustrative of academic life as it 
was at Athens in the second century, and one from 
Libanius, describing an event which took place at 
Antioch in the foiurth century. 

Hippodromus [says Philostratus'], though rather coun- 
trified in appearance, gave indication in his eyes, which 
were bright and keen, of wonderful spirit. This fact 
Megistias of Smyrna says he noticed, and Megistias had 

I Fhilos., 629. s 618, 619. 
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a wide reputation as a physiognomist. The stoiy he telb 
is this: Hippodiomus, some time after the death of Hera- 
deides, paid a visit to Smyrna. He had never been there 
before, and, after leaving the vessel, he walked up to the 
centre of the town, to see if he could fall in with any one 
who was educated in the native style of oratory. Sedng a 
temple, and some pedagogues and foot-boys sitting out- 
side with bundles of books slung from their shoulders in 
bags, he inferred that some distinguished man was teaching 
inside, and so walked in. Giving a word of greeting to 
Megistias, he sat down without asking any questions. 
Megistias thought that he had come to have a conversation 
about the class, and that he was perhaps the father or the 
guardian of one of the boys, and so he asked him which 
boy he wished to talk about. ''You shall hear," said 
Hippodromus, "as soon as we are alone." Accordingly, 
after Marcus had finished quizzing his students, he said, 
"Now tell me what you have to say." "Let's exchange 
cloaks," said Hippodromus — Hippodromus had on a 
travelling cloak, and Megistias the speaker^s gown. 
" What f or ? " asked Marcus. " I wish to give you a sample 
of my oratory," replied Hippodromus. When he heard 
this, Megistias thought the man must be beside himself 
and really mad, but, seeing the sharp gleam of his eyes, 
and observing that he acted sensibly and as if in his right 
mind, he exchanged cloaks, and then, being requested so 
to do, set a theme. The theme was: The mage main- 
taining that he should die because he could not slay the 
mage who was a rake. When Hippodromus seated him- 
self in the sophist's chair, and then, after a few moments, 
jumped to his feet, Megistias was confirmed in his first 
impression that the man was deranged; and this that 
was art on Hippodromus's part, he thought madness. 
But when Hippodromus began his theme and spoke the 
words, "But, in my case, I am able ..." (aXX* ifiaurSv 
y€ Svpafuu . . . ), Megistias could not contain himself for 
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admiration, but, running up to him, begged to know who 
he was. ''I am/' said the other, "Hippodiomus of Thes- 
saly, and I have come to practise in your presence, because 
I wish, through one man of your learning, to reodve in- 
struction in the Ionic style of speaking. But now hear me 
to the end.'' When he was near the end of his speech, aU 
the people of education in Smyrna flocked to the door of 
Megistias's school, for the report quickly spread every- 
where that Hippodromus was in town. Hippodromus, 
taking up again the theme he had just discussed, repeated 
in different form the ideas he had before expressed, and, 
when he a;;^peared in the public assembly, the people 
wondered at him and thought him worthy to be placed 
among the ancients. 

The second passage from Philostratus refers to the 
sophist Alexander and his visit to Athens.' 

Hearing that Herodes was staying at Marathon and that 
all the young men had followed him thither, he sent a 
letter, asking for the Greeks, and Herodes replied, ^'I will 
oome myself and bring the Greeks." The audience had 
now assembled in the theatre called the Agrippeium, which 
is in the Ceramicus, and, as the day wore on and Herodes 
did not appear, the Athenians began to get uneasy, think- 
ing that diey were to be cheated out of the show, and they 
complained that it was a trick. Alexander was, therefore, 
obliged to come forward and begin his talk before He- 
rodes came. His talk was an encomium upon the city and 
a defence of himself for not having come to Athens before. 
It was of fitting length, resembling the epitome of a Pana- 
thenaic speech. Alexander made so good an impression 
on the Athenians that, even before he began to speak, a 
murmur ran through the crowd, showing that they were 
pleased with his appearance. The theme that was chosen 

• 671-«73. 
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for him to discuss was: The uiging of the Scythi&ns to a 
return to their former nomad Ufe, since to live in cities 
made them sick. After a moment's hesitation, the sophist 
leaped from his seat with a beaming face, as if bringing to 
his auditors an earnest of what he could say. While he was 
speaking, Herodes came in, wearing, as was his custom at 
Athens in summer, his Arcadian cap, to shield his face 
from the sun, and at the same time perhaps to show that 
he had just arrived from a joiurnej. Alexander, taking 
advantage of the occasion, spoke in dignified and dear- 
ringing tenns of the presence of Herodes, and then left it 
to him to decide whether he would listen to the theme 
that had already been started or would himself set an- 
other. Herodes looking at the audience and saying that 
he would do whatever seemed best to them, all agreed that 
Alexander should go on with the Scythian theme; and, in- 
deed, he was treating the theme most brilliantly, as is evi- 
dent from the speech itself. In another way also Alexander 
displayed wonderful power: for, although, before Herodes 
came, he treated his theme most brilliantly, he expressed 
the same ideas, after Herodes's arrival, in different words 
and different rhythms so successfully, that his hearers, 
who heard him twice, did not feel that he was saying the 
same thing over. The most famous passage in the first 
speech, ''From standing, even water contracts disease" 
(ecrr^ icaX to iioup voaeT), he afterward changed thus, 
"Even of waters, those that are in motion are the sweeter" 
(koI vBdrtov f^Sim rh irXavAfieva), The following, too, is 
from Alexander's Scythians: "When Ister froze, I rode to 
the south; when Ister opened, I went to the north, entire 
of body, and not, as now, on a bed of pain. For what 
harm can come to man if he follow the seasons?" (ical 
wfiywfAdiHiv lihf liarpov irpiK fietniffAfipCap ijXaupov, 
XvoiUvov hk iy&pouv irpo^ apKTOv lucipaio^ ih a&fAa koI 
oix &<nr€p yin/l Ketfievo^. rt^hp &v irdOoi Seivip ivOpm- 
709 to!? £/mu9 hrd/ievo^ ;). At the end of the speedi, when 
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inveigliing agunst the dty as a stifling habitation, he 
closed thus : ''Spread wide die gates, I wish to take breath " 
(&XX* &vair^aaop ri^ irvKa^, kvawvevaeu $fKtd), Then, 
running up to Herodes and embracing him, he said, ''Now 
you entertain me," and Herodes replied, "Indeed I will, 
aedng that you have entertained me so brilliantly." 

Tlie abOity to express the same thought in several 
different ways was, we see, a thing highly prized, and 
its effect on the sophistic writings has been remarked 
upon before.' 

The third passage describes the return of Libanius to 
his home, Antioch, after long absence and in the height 
of his fame, and the welcome accorded him by his 
countrymen.* 

Fortune favored me . . . when I found that I had to 
prove my mettle in a contest. For, first, there was no need 
that men should go about from house to house to raise an 
audience by flattery — the news had but to be spread 
abroad that I was going to speak. Secondly, the people 
did not wait for daybr^dc bdFore they filled the ooundl- 
diamber in every part; on that occasion for the first time 
the room seemed not large enough to hold the crowd that 
wished to enter. When I asked my foot-boy if anybody 
had come, he told me that there were some who had slept 
there overnight. My uncle, with fear and trembling, led 
me in; I followed, smiling — for Fortune filled my heart 
with confidence — and, looking upon the throng, as Achilles 
kx>ked upon the armor, I was glad. Thus, at the very 
outset, before a word was spoken, I fiUed the audience 
vrith wonder. How can I fittingly describe the tears that 
foUowed my introductory spec^? Not a few learned 

* P. 246. • Lib., i. 62, 12. 
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that speech by heart before they left the room. How can 
I describe the frenzy with which my second speech was 
greeted ? There was not a man who, in the matter of 
leaping and showing in every way his delight, was any- 
thing but young, not a man who was anything but quick 
and active, not a man who was anything but f uU of strength. 
Even such as had the gout and could not comfortably 
stand, still stood; and when I told them to sit down, they 
said they could not, for the speech. Many times they in- 
terrupted me while I was speaking and begged the emperor 
to restore me to my home and countrymen. Having kept 
this up till they grew tired, they turned once more to 
the speech, and blessed both themselves and me. . . . 
No more glad was that day to Agamemnon whereon he 
captured Troy, than was this day to me, when I met with 
such success. Even when I passed on my way to the 
bath, the people followed at my heels, eager to touch my 
person. 

We have, however, not yet exhausted the fields of 
the sophist's activity. For it must be remembered that 
the sophist was not only a teacher of youth, who at 
times came forth from the school-room to give in public 
an exhibition of his art; he was the orator — the Court 
orator of the times. If a temple was to be dedicated, 
if an officer of the government — a provincial magis- 
trate or the ruler of a diocese — was to be welcomed to 
his district, if a petition was to be preferred to the em- 
peror or the emperor's representative, the sophist was 
the one man to whom all turned to perform that duty; 
and on numberless other occasions his services were 
called into requisition. At public festivals he was 
always in prominence, and, when travelling from place 
to place, he frequently addressed in more or less formal 
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discourse the people of the towns through which he 
passed. The speeches that were delivered on all these 
occasions were of the kind called epideiciic^ and were 
generally eulogbtic in character. The rhetorician 
Menander has left us a curious treatise dealing with 
this class of speeches, and in it he has given us detailed 
instructions as to how we are to handle thb or that 
person or thing. We are told/ for instance, how to 
praise a country, how to praise a city, how to praise an 
acropoUs, how to praise a harbor, how to praise a gulf, 
and so on. If the object that you wish to praise has 
both good and bad qualities, it is always better to dwell 
on the good and omit to mention the bad, or, making 
little of the bad, show how the good predominate. If 
it is a city that you wish to eulogize, you may do so 
from the point of view of its situation or from that of 
its inhabitants. If you take the point of view of its 
situation, you may speak of its climate, of its position 
with r^ard to the sea and the land, of its streams, etc. 
If the city lies on a plain, with mountains about it, you 
should speak of the defence that these mountains offer 
against a foreign foe; if it is built on hilly ground, with 
a plain before it, you should compare it to a light- 
house, serving as a welcoming beacon to approaching 
friends. 

Not all the epideictic speeches, however, were so 
ostensibly encomiastic as these, though all that were not 
actually in the line of censure were of an encomiastic 
nature. Wedding speeches, birthday speeches, speeches 
of welcome and of farewell, these and many others 

> Speng., Bh. Or., iii. pp. 844 if. 
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came within the province of the orator in those daySi 
and each had its own peculiar form and style, being cast 
in a mould of its own and constructed according to 
fixed rules.' 

> It ia not the intention in this book to speak at length of the 
literaiy, as distinguiahed from the oratorical* activity of the 
sophistSy but one curious tendency may here receive casual 
notice. This is the tendency which produced such encomiastic^ 
enonnities as Lucian's Eneomium on a Fly and Qynesius's In 
PratBe of Baldnen. Other authors went even further in this line, 
as when they wrote in praise of vomiting, or of fever, or in ecnn- 
mendataon of a porridge-pot (Plut., De net. rat. aud., 13). It is, 
of course, not always easy to say what was spoken and what was 
not; neariy all compositions were written as if to be spoken. 
The sophist Heradeides wrote a piece called v69ov iytuht^ww. 
Another sophist, seeing him engaged on the work, waggishly 
erased the v of whvw, and handeid him back the book (Philoe., 
614, 615). For the literaiy activity of the sophists, see Rohde, 
Gr. Bom., pp. 343 ft* For the epideiotic literature, see Burgess, 
Epid/eidiic lAUrotwrt, 
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Tbobbx remain to be considered, in the present chap- 
ter, a few matters relative to the more or less extesmal 
features of the class and class-room instruction, to- 
gether with the question of the arrangement of the 
school system as a whole in Antioch in the fourth cen« 
tury. 

At the beginning of the academic year the sophist 
commonly opened his course with an introductory lect- 
ure, or address, to his students.^ Old students were 
welcomed back, and new were taken into the fokl. 
Himerius on these occasions usually had a graceful and 
appropriate word for each of the different nationalities 
represented in his class — some myth, it might be, or a 
flattering allusion to the students' country or country- 
men. Sometimes he recommended to the care of the 
older students those who had just come, and at other 
times he explained to his dass what they were expected 
to do and what not to do. '^ Come, then,'' he says in his 

* lib., ip., 407 (probably a pubUe address or one open to aU 
studentsi for at its elose seTsnteen new students joined the class; 
H was aeoompanied by a H/iuXKol vp69 n rdf 6nftoa04povt); HImer., 
sr^ zii. Onseribed <<t 4^c4f ^rovadf). Apparently such ad« 
dresses as Himer., or,, x, xi, xv, xxviii, xxfy.; ee.» zv, zviii, idx, 
xxii. were of this order. 
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flowery style/ '' before I initiate you into the rites of my 
school^ let me teU you what you are allowed to do and 
what you are not allowed to do. Let every one give ear^ 
whether he now comes for the first time to be initiated 
or has already reached the last stage of initiation. 
You must throw aside the ball, and put your attention 
on the pencil. Gose the playground, and open the 
Muses' workshop. Run no more about the lanes and 
alleys of the town; stay at home and write instead. 
Avoid the public theatre; give ear to a better theatre. 
Luxury and daintiness do not fit well with study; 
show yourselves, while with me, severe in your lives 
and superior to luxury. This is my proclamation, this 
my law — much in little. Those of you who listen and 
obey, shall sing lacchtia, lacchus many times, for those 
of you who heed not my words and disobey, I hide my 
light and dose the temple of my wisdom. This procla- 
mation is for you all, but especially for you, young men, 
who are newcomers and have just joined my class." 
At the end of the term the sophist took leave of his 
students in a farewell speech.' 

The sophist met his class, scHnetimes in a public 
building, as a temple, a city hall, or the like, sometimes 
in hired quarters, and sometimes in his own house, 
where he often had a private theatre, or lecture-hall, 
fitted up after the pattern of the public haUs. In the 
fifth century, at Constantinople, as we have elsewhere 
seen, sophists who held state appointments had rooms 
assigned to them in the Capitol. At Antioch, Athens, 



* Or., zxii. 7. In ct,^ xv. 3, the younger studente are reocxn- 
mended to the care of the older. * C/. Himer., «., zL 
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and probably other places, school bnQdings were erected 
at the public expense. At Rome the Athenaeum was the 
centre of university life. Libanius, during the most of 
the time he was at Antioch, held his school in the city 
haU — the fiovXevnipiov.^ When he settled at Antioch, 

* In a temple: Up6p (Philos., 618), rb r^f Hxiit Up6w (lib., ep., 
86), M Ti rOr UpQp (ib., i. 71, 6). The fiovkmrrfpiop of Lib, i. 
238, 4 was a temple (rb Up^, 236, 4; r&r Mc&r, 240, 9). It would 
teem, from the words which the old man addresses to Libaniua 
in lib., i. 71, 5, that certain temples were open to the occupancy 
of anybody. The suggestion from lib., ii. 377, 4, and 378, 14, 
is that a room in the fiwKnfritpiop, once occupied, was for the 
private and sole use of the occupant. It is possible that libanius, 
after his appointment as sophist at Antioch, was given such an 
apartment. In that case, however, he received his appointment 
as eariy as 354 (see below). Notwithstanding the reasonable 
doubt that may be raised whether he was receiving a salaiy at 
Antioch at the same time that he was receiving one at Constanti- 
nople (see pp. 176, 177), there are not lacking other slight indica- 
tions that he was holding an official appointment at Antioch as 
early as 364 or 366. Zenobius, who was at the head of a school 
of rhetors at Antioch (lib., ii. 204-223; 312, 17 ff,; p. 192, above), 
died in 364 (see below), and Libanius succeeded to his position. 
The salary which Zenobius had enjoyed, however, instead of 
being given to libanius, was asmgned to the four rhetors. We 
may conjecture, as the reason for this transference, the fact that 
libanius was now given an imperial salaiy; the salary of Zeno- 
bius, which was a municipal donation, was thus left available 
for the under-teachers. (The Twenty-ninth Oration of Libanius 
[the Thirty-first in Fftrater], in which Libanius appears as the 
sophist of Antioch, Fftrater, ed. Lib., iii. p. 119, assigns to 365 or 
thereabouts; it certainly belongs to the period 366-361, but a 
few passages [204, 1; 206, 16 ff.; 210, 16 R] suggest a date nearer 
861). A^Un, libanius seems, in sp., 1247, to refer to a salaiy 
held by himself in Antioch in 366. libanius constantly speaks 
of the /bvXivrif^r as the scene of his labors — as display-room and 
as sehool-ioom (e. g., i. 73, 4; 77, 8; 134, 12; 238, 4; ii. 376, 11; 
878» 14; 430, 16; 471, 14; iii. 176; sp., 367, 1083). Ep., 1083 
dates, according to Seeek {Briefe d. Lib., p. 322), from 366. 
In buB/t, we find Libanius in the /bvXcvrf^r shortiy after his 
Mmqwaqr cf the lOom near the market-plaoe and before Zeno- 
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he was in great distress because his students were so 
few. ''I had, meeting at my house/* he says/ '*a class 
of fifteen, the most of whom I had brought with me 
from Constantinople, but I did not yet hold a public 
appointment My friends were discouraged, and I was 
thoroughly disheartened. Oppressed, like Peleus's son, 
by inactivity, I called myself 'a weight upon the earth/ 
and even had recourse to drugs to save my mind. I 
had found things at Antioch not what I had expected, 
and to Constantinople I could not return without en- 
countering ridicule. At this time there came to me an 
dd man, who told me that it was no wonder that I did 

biuB's death, which was in 354 (lib., i. 73, 4). After his removal 
to Antiooh hi the spring of 354, therefore, libanius tau^t first 
in his own house (iS., i. 70, 13), then in the hired apartment by 
the maricet-plaee (i&., i. 71, 8), and, thirdly, probably after his 
appointment as official sophist and stiU in the year 364, in the 
fiovKnn"tptop. The question then arises. When did he teach in 
the temple of Fortune (i&., sp., 86), and when, if at all, in the 
Museum (i&., i. 71, 10)? The letter in which the temple of Fort- 
une is mentioned as being the former scene of his labors was 
written in 359. His occupancy of this temple, therefore, must 
have been in 354, after he moved out of the hired quarters and 
before he entered the povXnri^p, or it must have been a tem- 
porary occupancy between 354 and 359. As regards the Museum, 
the single passage in which this building seems to be mentioned 
under this name (ib., i. 71, 10) does not make it clear that 
Libanius ever had quarters therein, while from other passages it 
would seem that, though libanius was stationed in the/lovXcvrifipMr, 
the other sophists, or, at least, all others except his ovm x*i^ 
(i5., ii. 210, 218), had quarteis elsewhere (i&., ii. 375, 11; 430, 15). 
The Museum may at this time have been tiie centre of the uni- 
verrity life at Antioch, as the Athenaum was of that at Rome^ 
and, later, the Capitol of that at Constantinople. Libanius was 
occupying the flcvKmr^p as late as 393 (ib., sp., 986, 995). 
There were public recitation buildings at Antioch (fb., I. 334, 14), 
and at Athena (Eunap., p. 69: tQw dmtt^lmw Mrfmw.) At Nleo- 
M. 70,13. 
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not succeed when I lay at my ease in my own house, 
for, of course, those who sat in public had the advan- 
tage. *lt you wish/ he said, 'to see how many there 
are who thirst for knowledge, go to some temple/ 
This advice of the old man I did not precisely follow, 
but, inducing a shopkeeper down town to move, I in- 
stalled myself in his quarters, and thus set up my chair 
dose to the market-place* The situation did some- 
thing, for the numb^ of my students — fifteen, as I 
have just said — was increased more than threefold. 
The Museum, however, which was a great help to those 
that held it, was in the hands of my rivab/' 

media Ltbaniiis at one time held his dasBee in the public baths 
(lib., 1. 40, 9), but this was uausual. DisplajTs were given at 
Athens in theAgrippeium and in rb tQw rtxinrekp povKan-'t^p 
(Philos., 671, 580), perhaps also in the Lyceum (Schemmel, Neue 
Jahrb. 22, p. 409). Public theatres for sophistical displays 
were erected at Smyrna (Aristeid., i. 376). A building for school 
purposes at Tieves was the Msniana (Eumen., Pro rest. 9cd.t 2). 
For the Athensum at Rome, see p. 85, Dio Cass., Ixxiii. 17; Jul. 
Oapit., Pert.^ 11; Lamprid., AUx. Set., 35; Script. EUst. Aug., 
Oolrd. BtTLf 3; Hulsebos, De edue, et inttit. ajntd Ram., p. 207. Of 
course, private teachers often taught at the pupils' houses {Cod, 
Th., xiv. 9, 3 [Cod. Jua., xi. 19] ). Hime ius gave some 6l his 
speeches fp3or, 'at home' (e. g., or., xv. zvii.; ef. Lib., i. 367, 9). 
fiiosipatra taught in her own house (Eunap., p. 38). Private 
theatres (i&., p. 69 : ^ roSir UimrueoU Btdrfioa). See also the descrip* 
tion of Julian's theatre (i&.). The theatre is also spoken of as a 
place for displajrs at Antioch (Lib., ep., 767, 782). The common 
words for 'recitation building' are ftdaffoiKahw (Lib., ii. 207, 9), 
pm^d9P or imvcMiaL (t&., i. 213, 8; op., 1215), fracAa^wTiibr (Themis., 
258 b); but other words were sometimes used, as 0'x«M (Flut., 
Pmd., 35), waOmniipwp (Diod. Sic, xiii. 27), dcarpi^ (Himer., 
oc, zvii. title); less prosaically, ipya^r^^p o-o^MrOr (Lib., ii. 79, 
11), ipya^T^ptop Movff&p (Himer., or., zxii. 7), ipya^riptop XAYwr 
(Lib., i. 103, 15), rOr Mmwr^^r ^K6f (i&., ep., 1594). A 'lecture- 
room ' is Biarpop (Eunap., p. 69), dcarpi/^f (Philos.,529), A«poftnf^r 
(Himer., or., 22, title), ^poiTi^i}pior (Procop., op., 114, 138). 
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Of the achool system of no ancient Gredc city of this 
period have we so mudi information as of that of 
Antiodi. And yet the details even of this system are 
often hard to make out: libanius, our principal in- 
fonnant, leaves us all too often to conjecture and in- 
fcfenoe. The matter is most impcHrtant, however, for, 
aside from its intrinsic interest, its detennination may 
cast li^t on the school systems of other (jreek cities of 
the second, third, and fourth centuries A. D. 

In the speech^ which libanius addressed to the 
municipal councfl of Antioch when, some time between 
355 and 361, he came before that body to plead for a 
special dispensation in favor of the four rhetors to 
whom had been assigned the single salary of the sophist 
Zenobius, he tells the rdation in which he stood to 
these four rhetors. Tliey were, he says, his assodates 
and his fellow-workers in the same ranks, they 'sang' 
(t. e., taught and declaimed) in company with him and 
were members of the same 'chorus' (x^p^)f or circle;' 
they lived with him;' they were under his direction;' 
he was thoroughly acquainted with their condition;' 
he was the 'coryphieus,' or leader, of the 'chorus'; ' 
for aU these reasons he appeared as their spokesman. 
These expressions seem sufficiently clear, and yet we 
are immediately confronted by several questions. Hie 

■Or., zxix. R C»-2D4)f.)- 

• ii. 218, 5: rdr 9vw6rrmp, rdr avwrtray/iiptfw, rC^w wv/anwtf^mw, 
tQp avp^96fTt9w, rdw rbw adnftr wXttptdrrmw X^^- 

• ii. 217, 19. 

« ii. 207, 10: daX M oikol mm rh^aptt ^o^amwc ro& 94m iwl r^p 

• ii. 208, 25; 218, 5. • ii. 210, 13. 
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fiist question relates to the constitution of the school it- 
sdf , if school we may call it Were these five — the four 
' rhetors ' ^ and Libanius — the sole members of the school 
or were there others 7 No mention of others is made in 
this speech, but it is not improbable that the school, 
if not at this time, at least later, had in its corps of 
teachers one or more 'grammarians/ as well as a teacher 
of Latin eloquence. One * grammarian ' Libanius cer^ 

> Th^ are consistently called 'rfaetors,' and not 'sophists,' in 
this oration, but apparently the name here is simply a less dis- 
tinguished one than 'sophists,' and refers to teachers of elo- 
quence who were sub-masters; perhaps th^ taught the more 
dementary and technical parts (rf the subject, or, possibly, they 
dealt with the more practical, as distinguished from the 'sophis- 
tical,' or literary, aspects of it. C/. p. 220, n. 4. They are 
referred to in ii. 221, 9 as ot x^f^' M^^ Mxoy^iP I^p tar^ mX wpo^nyoplq 

4rm^P9s, in 4 ft 96waiM wdpt^ip, the meaning of which seems 
to be that they are satisfied with being simply 'rhetors,' or sub- 
masters, though they could, if they wished, set up schools of 
their own and be Imown as 'sophists.' The reference in the 
similar passage, iii. 446, 18: 9t dyafr^ fiiw rf Bwrip^ X^P^t is to 
the position of 'grammarian.' Cf. also i. 203, 15: th dXXovf 
&p69ovf ml wpoanyoptat (professors of other branches). The 
same distinction between 'rhetor' and 'sophist' is probably 
made in Jul., sp., 42, 422 D. The word 'rhetor' is often used of 
a public speaker (Lib., i. 617, 18; ef. Brandstatter, Leipz. Stud., 
16, p. 230); frequently it is used as identical with 'sophist' 
(compare Dig., xxxviii. 5, 27 and C. /. (?., xii. 1, No. 83; see also 
Dig., zxvii. 1, 6, where co^t^ral ^^opet is also used). Orator 
is similariy used of a sophist (Cod. Th., xiv. 0, 3). ^raYYAXed^cu 
ZMfftmw, proftteri, is found (Jul., ep., 42, 422 C), but it is doubtful 
if the absolute use of iwayy^Kk9ir$ai recorded by Hatch {Hibbert 
Leetwea, 1888, p. 44, n. 1) was propagated. #ra77«X(s and 
hfdyyMK/ta with defining word are found (^ictet., iv. 8, 14; 8, 0). 
In the Latin, we have magister (Cod. Th., xiv. 0), profeator (ib., vi. 
21, 1), doctor (lb., xiii. 3, 5), prcBceptar (tb., xiii. 3, 16), antistei (Cod, 
Ju8., X. 47, 1), and (of the law) antece$ior (Dig., prwf. ornn/em, title), 
some of these with defining word. For 96waiM, facuUa», branch 
of knowledge, see Epictet., i. 20, 1. See p. 277, n. 3; p. 206, n. 1. 
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tainly had assisting him in the year 361/ and in several 
letters of the years 366 and 357 Libanius urges a certain 
Olympius to return from Rome and take charge of the 
Latin department of his school, under appointment 
from the city.' Frequent reference is also made to 
undei^teachers who were assisting Libanius in his work, 
but whether these teachers were all rhetors or not is I 
uncertain.* The assistants in Libanius's school were in j 
receipt of an official salary/ and it was their duty to 
conduct such lessons as the sophist imposed upon them.* 

> Calliopius (Lib., ep,, 640; ef. ep., 691; tii. 446, 18, if this is the 
same man: see Seeck, Brief e d. Lib., p. 102). 
•£p., 448, 463, 481. 

• Qaudentius in 366-7 (lib., ep., 467); Uranius in 368 (ib., 
ep,, 360); Eusebius in 388 (ib., sp., 822, 823, 824, 826, 826, 827); 
Galliopius («&., sp., 071, 083); Thalassius, Libanius's serretaiy, 
who aLx> assisted in the management of the boys and as a teaeher 
(ib., ep., 842, 844, 847, 866; ii. 393, 14; 404, 14; c/. ep., 860; ii. 390, 
10; 401, 16; 409, 12). The members of the school are again 
referred to in ep., 813. Libanius had an assistant in Constan- 
tinople (ib., ep., 216). See Sieven, Leben dee Lib., p. 42. There 
seems to be a raferenoe to under-teachera in Grog. Nai., cr., 
xliii. 24, where the departure of Basil from Athens is described 
(see p. 332): "The members of our college corps, and with them 
many even of the teachers, standing in a ring about us " (ir^i- 
erdrrtt ^M&t i tQp iralpttw KtU liKUtitp x^P^t ''^^ ^ ^^ "m' MtL^KdXmw), 
Also in Eunapius's account of Libanius; Libanius, says Euni^ius 
(p. 96; see p. 298, below), did not join the school of the sophist 
Epiphanius, nor that of l^e far-famed Pronrosius, "fearing that 
he should be swamped in the crowd of students and the great 
reputation of the teachers" (<iff ip rji «rXi^ tQw h/ukf/rQw «U rf 
fuy40u r^ Mf^t tQw MaffK4Xi*w MXv0^6^i*off). Possibly, how- 
ever, in the latter passage the plural refers to the two teadiersy 
Epiphanius and Pronresius, especially as the singular is used 
farther down on the page (raSir fikkw 6fuXUM ml wvMv^Uue . . . 

* See or., xxix. R, and ep., 826. 

' On one oocaaon a pupil of Libanius, before he could advance 
to r A rcXffiftri^ ypd^nv, had to go through a certain book (Lib., ii. 
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In case the sophbt was sick or far any other reason was 
unable to meet his dasses, one of the assbtants took his 
place. The sophist seems to have had a certain amount 
of authority over the assbtants even in matters not con- 
nected with the class-room.* Whether libanius was the 
Head of the school simply by virtue of hb dbtinction 
as a teacher and orator, or by special i4>pointment» dther 
from the council or the emperor, b not perfectly dear, 
but apparently hb position was official and carried with 
it an official salary.' 

Other questions which arise are: Did these five 
sophbts constitute the entire sophbtical outfit of the city 
at thb time, or were there other teachers of eloquence 
at Antioch, either teaching individually or forming a 
school or schoob similar to thb school, and, if there 
were other schoob, did the members of these also, as 
did the members of Libanius's school, have official 
appointment and salary? Notwithstanding that from 
one passage in thb speech we should be inclined to 
infer that these were the only sophbts teaching at 
Antioch at thb dme^* we can hardly believe that such 
was the case. The city was a famous seat of sophbtry, 
and the mention of other teachers of the subject work- 



273» 1 ff.). libaniua did not wish to make a daas for the subjeet 
■mailer than nine or ten, and, thia number not bdng forthcoming, 
be handed the boy over to another teacher, presumably an 
assistant. In the meantime he himself continued with the ad- 
vanced work. Lecturing on the inteipretation of history and 
speeches was done among the Greeks, according to Quintiliaa 
(intl. or,, ii. 6, 3), by assistant teachers. 

> Lib., ii. 224, 13 ff. >See p. 176 /. 

* ii. 218, 13: roSir /Up y f'trop^iw ^ ZfiPofiUv wvmymptimm y9* 
rp6 M rOr iXKup k, r. X. It is possible that th^ fonned tiie 
only <fffleidl school. 
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ing there at yarious times b not infrequent^ It is 
even probable that in some cases these were members 
of schools. Thus, Eudaemon, a 'grammarian/ and 
Harpocration, a sophist, were working together in some 
sort of educational partnership at Antioch in the year 
358.' Further, the mention in the passage above re- 
ferred to and elsewhere of a 'chorus of sophists' seems 
to impart to the term a certain definiteness as a unit 
that suggests the possible presence in a city of as many 
as two or three schools at once.' Such schools, if schools 
there were, may have been private schools, in the sense 



> Thus, Haipocration in 368 (Lib., ep,, 367); AeaoiuB up to 361, 
when he finally withdrew to PhoBnioia {ib., ep., 277, 292, 407, 469, 
666, 1264); another previous to 360 (ib., ii. 220, 20), believed by 
Sievers (Leben de9 Lib,, p. 199), and by Seeck {Briefe d. Lib., p. 
246), to be Priscio; it can hardly be Acacius, as FOrster believes 
(ed. Lib., iii. p. 144), unless or., xxix. R was delivered in 361 (see 
p. 267, n. 1), for Acacius did not finally leave Antioch until 
that year; Latin sophists about 387 (Lib., i. 163, 7; ii. 346, 1; 
iii. 261, 6); an Egyptian and a Phcenician in 384 (ib., ii. 372, 9); 
after the death of Julian (t&., iii. 461, 23); cf. ii. 276, 6 (not long 
after 387); 311, 17 (in 386>; 116, 10 (in 386); 363, 11; 364, 9; 369, 
17 (before 384); see also or., xliii. (ii. 420-432). For the dating 
of Libanius's orations, see FOrster's ed. 

« lib., ep., 367; cf. 268, 371. 

* Lib., i. 306, I6:r6 9^ imt^p 4 (mrd) woXkk ^rhfiaTa md vo^tffrQp 
XOp&r iff tXAw re intywTQP' 317, 7: Aorc ^ultfi Ai> a^^p x^^ ^^^b 
iTrac co^wtQw. In Lib., ii. 266, 18: tQw ^ip-^r r6p xo^9, and 
i. 336, 11: rptU xopoi ^ifripttw, the reference is to public speakers 
(also in ib., ep., 248) — 'companies' or 'firms,' possibly; though 
may they not also, perhaps, have been members of schools? x<^ 
was sometimes used of a 'ring,' a 'gang' (e. g., Lib., i. 437, 9; 
469, 17); sometimes of the audience of a sophist (Luc, Rkel. 
prac., 21). Lib., iii. 86, 12: v» ^^ ^^^ «»1 6 tQp ^XMr^^r H 

dp4^p9^€P, however, seems to suggest but a single x^P^ (of phi- 
losophers) to a city, or at least to Apamea. For x^» of a 
student-corps, see p. 296. 
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that the members had do official appointment and 
sahuy, though doubtless subject to official supervision 
and direction. 

Sophists and rhetors, however, were not the only 
teachers who were established at Antioch: there were 
also philosophers, 'grammarians/ lawyers, and vari- 
ous others of lower grade.^ Ail these, together with 
the sophists and rhetors, constituted the School of 
Antioch, and of this School — not simply of his own 
corps of rhetors — Libanius was Head. He had gen- 
eral oversight and supervision of matters pertaining to 
the teachers and schools of the city, subject, of course, 
to the implied direction of the municipal council and 
the emperor,' and he acted as the mouthpiece of council 
and teachers in their dealings with each other. It even 
seems to have lain within his prerogative to make the 
selection of a new teacher, and his power was great 
enough to compel at times a teacher's acceptance of a 
call or to increase a teacher's salary. When it was 
determined to establish a chair of law at Antioch, and 
the council had passed an order putting the determina- 
tion into effect, Libanius set about to secure a man to 
fiU the place. He fixed upon Domnio, or Donminus, 
who was then teaching at Berytus. In the letter which 
Libanius wrote to Domnio offering him the chair and 
urging him to come to Antioch, he spoke as one who 

1 The mention of schoola and teachers at Antioch is frequent 
(s. g.. Lib., ii. 600, 14; 601, 13; iii. 261, 4). 

• lib., ii. 207, 8 If. Doubtless, as a sophist himself, he had 
more intimate rdailons with the sophists than with tiie other 
teachers of the School (ib., ii. 218, 5), and he, of course, had 
doser relations with the memben of his ovm xfin than 
other sqphista. 
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was in charge of affairs and whose privilege it was to 
select the teachers and, if he so desired, to compel thdr 
attendance.^ On another occasion Libanius was in- 
strumental in increasing a sophist's salary.' Some- 
times parents brought their boys to Libanius for guid- 
ance and advice in the matter of studies, and Libanius 
placed the boys among the different sophists.' Again, 
the sophists themselves would come to libanius after 
school hours and make such complaints with r^ard to 
their condition as occurred to them.^ By no means were 
the different sophists of the town always harmonious, 
however; we see them receiving one another's renegade 
students and vilifying one another's good name, and 
Libanius found it necessary once, in the general interest 
of all, to reconmiend common action putting an end to 
this state of affairs.' The importance of the position 
which Libanius held as Head of the School of Antioch 
is shown by the fact that, as he says of himself when at 
the height of his career, he had no rival. The under- 
sophists, being none of them superior to another, were 
obliged to compete for the favor of the students, but 

> Ep., 209 (360 A. D.; Seeck, Brief e d. Lib., p. 372). C/. ib., 
ep., 1240 and 1277 a (which Seeck, pp. 322, 327, assigns to the 
yean 355 and 356 respectivdy, but which seem to belong to 
about the same time as ep., 209). See also libanius's letters to 
Oiympius, urging him to accept a position at Antioch (p. 272, 
n. 2), and his letter to Acacius, in which he says that ha could 
compel Acacius to return to Antioch if he desired (ep., 277). 
8o Themistius called sophists from various places to build up 
the University of Constantinople (lib., sp., 367, 371). 

• lib., i. 76, 7. * Lib., ii. 420, 16. 

« lib., ii. 430, 15. It appears from this that while libanius 
(and, probably, his staff) taught in the senate-house, the other 
sophists had other quarters (see p. 267, n. 1). 

• lib., or., zliii. (ii. 420-432). See p. 326. 
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not 80 he, who was ovarseer of them all.^ It was in 
virtue of this positbn as Head of the School that he was 
caUed by John Chrysostom ''the Sk^hist of Antioch/' ' 
In a passage in one of his orations libanius takes 
occasion to describe the etiquette that was observed m 
the conduct of the members of the School toward their 
Head.' There had been two Heads preceding himself. 
The first of these had been a native of Ascalon, in Pales- 
tine — a man tyrannical in temper and strict in his 
requirement of the observance of form. Whenever he 
appeared in the school-room/ all the teachers had been 
expected to rise and attend him as long as he remained 
or until he gave them permission to sit No one was to 
raise his eyes or look his master in the face, but all were 
to acknowledge his supremacy. He had even been 
known to threaten or to strike a teacher on occasion. 
Imposing a certain tax (the nature of which is unknown) 

I Lib.» ii. 421, 1. 

• Or. ds 8. Bcibyl oonfra /til. et gent,, 18 (Miane, I. p. 500: 
A rff vSKmtf #«fitfn(t); Suidaa, b. v. Aifidwim, 

•ii. 312, 4-314, 12. The leferenoe here seems to be to the 
whole School, and not to the ' cirde ' of sophists simply, rodrmp, 
in 812, 6, which Reiske supposes to refer to the students, evi- 
<lently refers to the teaehers, while in 313, 4-6 the teachers are, 
as the context shows, again meant; thou^^ it is true that avmtnu 
is a oonunon word referring to the interoourw of teachers and 
students, if the 'drole' of sophists is meant, it is hard to see 
liow the Head could fail to know all their names, their number 
being small, but this mi^t weU be the case if all the teachers of 
all grades are referred to. It is to be noticed that libanius here 
•peaks of 'the teachers' (rodt dido/^itdXavt, 312, 6), whereas the 
■ophists are called 'the teachers of eloquence' (rodt 9tSaaKd\o¥t 
raw yjbyup, 206, 21; r«lf Ma/9Ki\0in, 204, 3, is again the teachers 
fai general). C/. Mi#rrv^ (Oreg. Nys., De eaitigat.^ 312) and 
Mrptp mBrrfrM (Agath., ii. 29, p. 68 c). 

f Beveral tauglit in tbe same room» tberefoie. 
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on the students, he had made the teachers responsible 
for the payment of this. The second Head, also a 
native of Palestine, had been of an entirely different dis* 
position from the first He had not aimed at the same 
personal ascendancy, nor had he even been acquainted 
with all the teachers by name. Libanius, as he himself 
affirms, was different from either. Affable and genial^ 
he mingled freely and on equal terms with the teachers, 
allowing them to jest in his presence and oftentimes 
himself taking part in die sport. 

It is probable that the school system of Antioch found 
its counterpart, though generally on a smaDer scale, in 
most cities of the Greek world at this time. There was 
apparently a school at Gaza similar to that of Harpo- 
cration and Eudsemon mentioned above,^ and another 
at Apamea resembling Libanius's,' while Themistius, 
doubtless, held much die same position in the School of 
Constantinople that Libanius held in that of Antioch. 
Those who filled the chair of sophistry at Athens in the 
second and third centuries seem to have been at the 
same time Heads of the School of Athens, and the posi- 
tion for which there was such competition after the 
death of the sophist Julian in the fourth century was 
doubtless the same as that held by these men in the 
preceding centuries. 

At Antioch teaching was usually confined to the fore- 
noon, the hours after the mid-day meal being left free of 
lessons,' but this rule was probably often broken; 

> Ub., iii. 189, 8 ff. • lib., iu. 86, 12. 

• Lib., ii. 430, 16; 600, 1; iU. 2S6, 6; ep., 473; ef. «p., 823; iL 
316, 2. 
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Libanius at one time had so many students that he 
could not get to the end of them till evening/ while 
Acacius sometimes taught till night' At other places 
the custom in this r^ard may have been different 
Fhilostratus says that the most of the sophist's day was 
devoted to teaching.' Lucian intimates that children 
went to school both in the morning and in the after- 
noon.' Probably a difference was made between the 
elementary and secondary schools and the university. 
Sometimes a man taught rhetoric in the forenoon and 
'grammar' in the afternoon/ and Eunapius, while en- 
gaged in teaching rhetoric in the morning, himself 
took lessons in philosophy under Chrysanthius in the 
afternoon.' 

The long vacation extended from the early part of 
the summer until well into the autumn.' Often, how- 
ever, sophbts gave displays during the summer months, 
and these were sometimes attended by the students 
who were in town.' Occasionally a sophist broke 

> Lib., i. 73, 4; 74, 7; ep., 4107, Sometimes the time was abort* 
ened (i&., ep., 119). • Lib., ep., 277. 

•614. « De paratU., 61; c/. Amare; 46. 

' Strsbo, xiv. p. 660. See also Lib., «p., 1383. 

• Eunap., p. 114. See, further, Qrasberger, EnUh, u. Unierr. 
im kUuM. AlUrth., iii. 429, and Sievers, LAen da Ub,^ p. 23. 

' QeDerally winter is spoken of as the time when the sobools 
were in session at Antioch, and summer as the time of vacation 
(s. g,. Lib., sp., 319, 382, 394 a, 1036 a; i. 64, 10, 17; 199, 10; c/. ep., 
67, 1150). Onoe the middle of summer is mentioned as being tiie 
time when the schools dosed (i5., i. 76, 1 and 3). At Athens 
(Himer., or., xiv. 3; xxii. 6). Libanius arrived at Athens, when 
he went to study there, in the autumn (Lib., i. 13, 6), and 
EunapiuB at the time of the autumn equinox (Eunap., p. 74). 
At Cbnstantinople (Lib., i. 66, 6 and 9; 62, 1). 

• Lib., i. 64, 11 igP.; sp., 394 a. 
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Arou^ the custom here referred to, and, as a mark of 
special connderation, took a student eren in the sum- 
mer.^ Hdidays regularly occurred on the days of the 
pagan festivals.' Custom, however, prescribed that on 
certain other occasions as well the rq;ular exercises of 
the day should be omitted. Thus, at Antioch, it was 
usual, when some distinguished man or the relative or 
friend dther of the teacher or of one of the students 
died, for the teacher, perhaps accompanied by his class 
in a body, to honor die funeral with his presence. If 
this was not done, he spent the day in eulogizing with 
his students the dead man's virtues.* Again, when any 
one of the sophists held a public display, it was cus- 
tomary for all the students of all the sophists in the dty 
to be released from further work on that day, and, in 
Libanius's school at least, the display of one of the stu- 
dents was the occasion for a similar holiday.* Irregu- 
lar 'cuts,' due to unforeseen circumstances, doubtless 
often occurred. Libanius lost every year a number of 
days by reason of his health,* and at the time of the 
great riot at Antioch the schools were closed for tfairtjr- 

1 Lib., ep., 87. 

>At the New Tear's (Lib., i. 26S, 16). At one time, at the 
festival of Artemia at Antiooh (ib., i. 230, 16 ff,y Libaniua took 
few holidays when he was at Athens (t&., i. 10, 8). At Antiooh, 
when the public offidals attended the theatre or the hippodrome, 
it would have been quite in order, says Libanius (ii. 427, 16-428, 
S), for the sophists to observe holidays, but, instead of tiiat, thegr 
Inferred to keep school. 

•Lib., ii. 277, 5-279, 10. «Lib., ii. 279, 11-281, 9; 268, 3. 

« lib., ii. 276, 1 ; 277, 2; iii. 146, 4. Sometimes the philosopher 
earoused too freely and was then obliged to omit his lessons on 
the following day (Luc, Hermot., 11). He then posted a notice 
on a board in front of his door, to the affect that there would be 
no achxxA on that day. 
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four days.* Otherwise the occasions when students who 
lired out of the city interrupted their studies to go home 
seem to have been few; tfie death or urgent need of 
some member of the family was generaUy required.' 

> Iib.9 U« 260, 1. SometimeB students oomplatiied of the lois 
of tune {ib., ii. 268, 11 and 18). 

• lib., iU. 194, 0; 105, 10; ep., 291, 1396. Outbreak of a pee- 
titenoe (i6., i. 142, 14). In ep,, 57, Libaniua mentione a boy who 
wae eafled home to eoneole his father, beoauae all the other 
ehOdrBn had gone away from home and Uie father was left alone; 
also In some way to assist his father by his eloquence. Ltbanius 
rather reluctantly aUows the boy to go, but reminds the father 
that it has been stipulated that the boy shall return before the 
end of the summer. Titianus went home to attend his sister's 
wedding (i6., ep., 374, 376). Calyeius interrupted his studies to 
be married (i6., sp., 374, 376, 882, 383). See, in general. Lib., 
«r., M. OIL pp. 185-205), and Sieveri, Lebsn dst Lib., p. 23 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE BOYHOOD OP A SOPHIOT 

We have in the preceding chapters traced the course 
of coUegiate instruction in Grecian lands from the time 
when that instruction began, in the centuries before 
Quisty to the time when it was brought to a close, in 
the year 529 A. D., have taken a glance at the profes- 
sor's standing in the conmiunity, the manner of his 
appointment, his salary, his privileges and inununities, 
have dropped into the Muses' workshop, as Himerius 
calb it,^ and observed the professor and his students at 
their daily task, and have also seen the professor in 
those grand moments of triumph when he came before 
the public in the character of interpreter of his own art 
We are now to look at Greek university life from stiU 
another point of view — the point of view of the stu- 
dent Did the ancient student, we should like to know, 
have the same aspirations as his brother in modem 
times; did he, if he happened to be born in a distant 
province, turn with the same longing eyes and wonder- 
ing thoughts to the great university afar off of which he 
had heard so much; did he engage in the same, or 
similar, college practices, and have the same, or similar, 
college customs; and did he, finally, in his old age look 

> r6 tOf MoiwOf ipyarr^ptop (pr,, xxiL 7). 

282 
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back with the same fondness and regret to the years 
spent in study and to the friendships then formed ? We 
should think it strange, indeed, if, when there is so much 
in our knowledge of ancient life and thought that is 
only fragmentary, we coukl answer all these questions 
fully. But we can say something — not, by any means, 
ao much as we could wish, but still something that b 
reaDy definite — on every one of them. The most of 
our information bearing on the student life is of the 
fourth century, and here we are fortunate in having, 
first of all, that rich mine of information on many sub- 
jects, Libanius, who b perhaps the greatest of the 
fourth-century sophbts, if not of the sophbts of all time.^ 
So much of the material contained in the pages of 
Libanius b autobiographical in character that we shall 
find it at once profitable and interesting in thb account 
to group as many of the facts as we can about hb early 
life; and, so far as may be, we will let him tell the story 
in hb own words. 

Libanius's life was nearly coincident with the rise and 
hU of fourth-century sophbtry: sophbtry, after its de- 
cline under the ruinous conditions which prevailed in 
the latter half of the third century, once more came into 
prominenoe under Constantine, at the beginning of the 
fourth century, but again declined toward the end of 
that century; Libanius was bom in 314, and he died 
in 394 or 305. He was bom at Antioch, that city 

• Seoond in point of importanoe, perfaape, is EimapiuB, whose 
LivM of PkUomtphen and SaphiUU contains much that is interest- 
ing and euiious. Othsr authors fiom whom we obtain valuable 
infonnation an Himerius, Tbemistius, Grogoiy Naiianieneb and 
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where the followers of the new faith were first caDed 
CJbristiaDS, a city famed for its beauty and size — it was 
reckoned by the ancients themselves the third city of 
the world and the first of the Roman Empire in the 
East * — but also notorious for the tree and easy life of 
its inhabitants. In its streets, as in those of Alexandria, 
the East and the West jostled each other, and, while the 
architecture and the culture were Greek, the general 
tone of the life was Eastern. Here the pursuit of 
pleasure was the chief business of life, and, side by side 
with the Greek sophist, the actor, the singer, the ballet- 
dancer, and the circus clown clamored for the popular 
faYor. 

Built by Seleucus not long after 300 B. C, and sub- 
sequently enlarged by other members of the Seleucid 
line, Antioch was a typical example of the foundations 
established by the followers of Alexander in many parts 
of the East It stood in a narrow plain, between the 
Qrontes River on the north — at a point about thirteen 
miles inland, where that river, coming from the south, 
turns abruptly to the west, and then flows down to the 
sea — and Mount Casius on the south, and had, at the 
time of Libanius, one broad thoroughfare about four 
miles long, running east and west through the centre of 
the to?m and flanked on either side by colonnades and 
public buildings, and, crossing this at right angles at 
its middle point, another similar thoroughfare running 
north and south. Narrower streets ran at rig^t angles 

> lib., I. 471, 16; 673. 7; U. 254, 16; Joe., BeU. Jud,, iii. 2, 4; 
Praoop., B«ff. Pen,, i. 17, p. 87, 12. It wae pxe-eminent for its 
ue, wealth, beeu^, aiid pioeperity. Rome and Alezaadria 
akme surpaaeed it. 
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from each of these thoroughf ares^ and along the river 
and in the neighborhood of the mountain were many 
handsome residences and beautiful gardens. 

LibaniuSy who is fond of dwelling on the charms of 
his native town, thus speaks of the hillside, or southern, 
section of the city:' ''Some of these (t. e., the narrower 
streets just mentioned) stretch toward the south to the 
foot of the mountain, gradually carrying forward the 
inhabited part as far as is possible, while at the same 
time preserving the symmetry of the city as a whole 
and not raising this section so far above the rest as to 
make it stand apart . . . The mountain stretches 
along like a shieM raised on high for the protection of 
the dty, and those who live farthest up on the side have 
nothing to fear such as one might expect from the 
nd^borhood of a mountain, but, instead, inducements 
to perfect cheerfulness — streams of running water, 
trees and plants, gardens, breeses, flowers, the songs of 
birds, and the enjoyment, earlier than those below, of 
the delights of spring." 

This was the form of the old city so-called; the new 
city was built on an island in the river, and was con* 
nected with the old city by five strong bridges; here were 
other thoroughfares and other colonnades, and here 
was the palace, the residence of the rulers of the East 
"The palace itself," says Libanius,' "occupies as much 
of the island as would constitute a fourth part thereof. 
For it touches the centre . . . and extends to the 
outer branch of the river; so that the wall, instead of 
being battlemented, is surmounted by pillars, and, with 

>i.338,4. •L340, 12. 
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the river flowing beneath and the suburbs on all sides 
rejoicing the sight, makes a picture fit for a king/' 

It would be interesting to follow Libanius through 
his description of the beautiful grove. Daphne, which 
lay among the hills, about four and a half miles to the 
south-west of Antioch, and was filled with every sort of 
delight, and then, accompanying him farther, to hear 
him discourse on the hundreds of fountains, both pub- 
lic and private, that were found in every part of the city, 
and on the crowds that thronged the streets at all hours 
of the day and night —''To one stopping and gaxing 
at the spectacle for the first time," he says,^ " it would 
seem as though there were, outside the city, before each 
gate, a festival, and as though the populace, dividing 
itself by its preferences, were pouring out in accordance 
with some custom to vbit these'' — and on the many 
kinds of goods that were displayed before all the shops, 
and the illumination by night, which rivalled that of 
the sun by day; but for all this our space is at present 
too limited. We may remark simply, as supplementary 
to what has already been said, that the population of 
Antioch, at the time of which we are speaking, was, 
according to ancient statements, between 150,000 and 
200,000, not including the women, children, and slaves, 
or those dwelling in the various suburbs, and that about 
one-half of the inhabitants are said to have been 
Christians/ 

> i. 329, 2. 

* For the laat statement, John ChrywMtom' is our authority 
(see BenxiDger in Pauly's Real-Encyc.), Libanius («p., 1137) 
gives the population as 160,000; John Chrysostom, at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, as 200,000. The most important an- 
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Tlie famOy to which Libanins belonged was one of 
the old respected families of Antioch, the members of 
which had for generations been noted for their culture 
and public spirit The little account that was in those 
days made of Latin in the eastern part of the Empire b 
hinted at in the fact that one of Libanius's great-grand- 
fathers was thought by many to have come from Italy, 
because he wrote a speech in the Latin tongue;^ this 
was a feat that was then quite beyond the power of most 
men in that part of the world. The family had at one 
time possessed considerable wealth, but, as a result of 
political disturbances in the reign of DiocletiarU, this 
had been confiscated, and Libanius's parents had at 
first been in straitened circumstances; a meagre part of 
the family fortune had, however, been recovered before 
the father's death. Libanius was the second of three 
sons; when Libanius was eleven years of age, the father 
died, leaving the three children to the care of the mother 
and her two brothers. We now obtain in Libanius's 
account some pleasing pictures of the family life of that 
time. "My mother," says Libanius,' "standing in 
dread of the wickedness of guardians, and, such was 
her natural modesty, shrinking from the possibilities of 
litigation, undertook to bring us children up herself. 

dent de0criptio& of Antiooh is given by Libanius in the oration 
called ArUioditcoM (i. 275-365). Additional infonnation is oon- 
tained in the Bysantine historian Malalas, who alao was a 
native of the city. The most important modem authorities are 
K. O. Muller, AnHquUaU9 AnHockena (1839), and R. F6rater, in 
the Jahrbuch d. kaueri. deui9ch. ardi. InM,, xiL pp. 103 ff. (1807); 
see also H. C. Butler, in PM. of (he Amer. ArA, Ex. to Syria in 
1800-1000, pt. U. 
iLib., L8,9. •LS,d. 
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In the umn she held to her task with great 8iiooefl8» 
though it cost her much labor. But in the matter of 
our education, though she paid out many a sum for 
teachers, she could not bring herself to be severe if one 
of us fell asleep over his books, for she consklered it the 
part of a fond mother never to oppose her son in any- 
thing. So that, as a result, we spent the most oi the 
year running about the fields instead of at our studies.'' 
This sort of thing lasted four years, till libanius 
reached his fifteenth birthday. Then, suddenfy, he was 
seized with a passionate desire for learning, which 
carried him as far in the other direction. He soU his 
tame pigeons, stayed away from horsenraces and public 
shows, and gave up running about the fields. One of 
the teachers whom he had had in the earlier time was 
''a man,'' as he says,* ''from whose lips poured forth 
eloquence in streams." In those days Libanius had 
paid slight attention to this man's instruction, and now 
that he was himself interested in study, the man was 
dead. ''So," says Libanius,^ "I continued to yearn for 
him who was no longer there, and, like those who eat 
barley-bread for want of something better, made use, 
as a last resort, of such teachers as were at hand — 
mere shadows of sophists; but making no progress and 
finding myself in danger of falling into a pit of igno- 
rance by following these blind guides, I finally said 
good-by to them, and refrained thenceforth from exer- 
cising my brain with composing, my tongue with 

I i. 8, 6. This eannot have been ZeDobius, as FOisier in hii 
edition of Libanius (pp. 84, 289) Intimates, for Zenobius did not 
die till many yean later. M. 8,10. 
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apeakingy or my hand with writing. One thing only did 
I do, and that was to memorize passages from the 
ancients. I had as a teacher in this line a man with an 
excellent memory — one quite capable of introducing 
boys to the beauties contained in those old authors. I 
clung to him so closely that not even after school hours 
did I leave his side, but, book in hand, followed him 
through the market-place, and made him recite to me 
whether he would or not It was evident that he dki not 
fancy this sort of thing at the time, though he praised me 
afterward.*' We here see illustrated in brief the re- 
spective duties of the sophist and the 'grammarian,' 
or teacher of lower grade: the duty of the sophbt was to 
teach the brain to compose, the tongue to speak, and 
the hand to write; that of the 'granunarian' was to in- 
terpret the ancient authors. 

Once Ldbanius met with an accident, the effects of 
which he never ceased to feel to the end of his life. 
''I was one day,'' he says,^ "engaged on Arbtophanes's 
Achamians; my teacher was seated and I was standing 
by his side. Suddenly the sun became obscured by 
heavy clouds and it seemed as though day were turned 
to night There came a loud clap of thunder and at 
the same instant a flash of lightning. My eyes were 
blinded by the flash, and my head was stunned by the 
noise. I did not suppose that I had received any per- 
manent injury, but thought that the confusion in my 
head would pass away soon. After I had gone home, 
however, and while I was at breakfast, I seemed again 
to hear the thunder crash and to see the bolt fly past the 

>L0, 13. 
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houfle. Fright started the sweat out on me, and, jump- 
ing up from the table, I fled to my bed. I thought I 
must say nothing, but must keep the matter secret, for 
fear that, if I should tell the doctors, I might have to 
take some medicine or undergo some treatment that 
would cause me the inconvenience of interrupting my 
studies. By this very course the trouble became firmly 
fixed upon me, whereas, if it had been taken in the 
beginning, it might, I am told, easily have been cured.'' 
Five years Libanius continued in thb path, till he 
was twenty. Then came the first impulse toward the 
sophist's life. *' I had thus stored my mind," he says/ 
"with the writings of the best authors, when I received 
my first impulse toward the sophist's life. One of my 
companions was a Cappadocian named Jasion — a 
backward scholar, but a lover of hard work if there ever 
was one. Day in and day out, one may say, he re- 
hearsed to me the stories he had heard from his elders 
about Athens and the doings there; strange accounts he 
gave me of one Callinicus and Tlepolemus and other 
mighty sophists not a few, and of the contests and the 
victories and the defeats. All this inspired me with a 
longing for the place, but not untfl later, I thought to 
myself, would I make known my intention of sailing 
thither." We see the young man, in his far-away home, 
his thoughts filled with glowing pictures of the life at 
Athens, forming in his mind the determination some 
day to visit this spot and taste the spring of learning at 
its source. For it was always Athens, "golden Athens," 
that exercised the charm over men's nodnds, and no 

■ L 10, 14. 
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matter where else one had studied, one's thou^ts 
fondly turned at last to the real home of letters, Athens. 
The C3iristian orator Basil, after studying at Caesarea 
and Constantinople, "was sent," says Grq^ory,* "by 
God and his own noble and unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge to the real home and seat of learning, 
Athens." That the history and associations of the city 
exercised a powerful influence over the imaginations of 
men at that time, as, indeed, they exercised through all 
antiquity, is evident from many passages in the authors.' 
At length, after many months, Libanius broached the 
subject that was in his mind, for he could contain him- 
self no longer. " I think," he says,' " that, like Odysseus, 
I should have spumed even a marriage of the gods for 
one glimpse of the smoke of Athens." His mother, as 
may be supposed, could not bear to think of his leaving 
home. "Now my mother shed tears and could not 
endure even to hear the subject mentioned. Of my 
two uncles, the elder, thinking that he must uphold my 
mother, bade me desist from striving for the impossi- 
ble; no matter how much I wished to go, he said, he 

> Or., xliii. 14. 

• "NymphidianuB," Bays Eimapius (p. 101), ''aUhougfi he had 
never shared in the learning and education that are to be had at 
Athens, was Ml worthy of the name of sophist." Themistius 
devotes a whole speech to the consideration of the question, why 
it is that young men, in selecting a university, look to the an- 
tiquity and associations of the dty rather than to the ability of 
the teachers (331 d~341 a). The reference is, of course, to Athens 
(<^. 336 d). "Athens, the most ancient, the wisest, the most di- 
vinely favored of dties, the common love of men and gods," mLjn 
libanius 0. 410, 10). One Ecdidus complimented Ubanius by 
saying that in sending his sons to him h» was sending them to 
Athens (tb., ep., 1620). See pp. 837 ^. • L 11, 23. 
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would not aUow it But then came the Olympic games 
instituted by my younger unde, and after that, when 
I was at last becoming reconciled to the inevitable. 
Fortune sent to the city, or rather to the whole land, the 
affliction of Panolbius's death. (Panolbius was the 
name of my elder uncle.) My mother's tears no longer 
availed to the same purpose with Phasganius, for he 
was not a man to yield to idle grief. So he persuaded 
her to bear the pain, which, he said, would not be for 
long and promised great reward, and then (^)ened wide 
the door for my departure." ^ 

Libanius was at this time twenty-two years of age.^ 
Thb was above the average age of university students, 
although there were, without doubt, many students at 
Athens as dd as that, or even older. From fifteen to 
twenty may have been the usual age; the Emperor 
Julian, however, when a student at Athens, was twenty- 
four, Basil was twenty-five, and Gregory Nazianzene 
was, when he left the city, nearly thirty. Probably, as 
at the present day in a large university centre, all 
periods of youth and early manhood were well repre- 
sented in the crowds of students that flocked to Athens 
in the fourth century of our era. At Rome students were 
forbidden by an edict of 370 to stay in the dty for pur- 

' i. 11, 24. 

* At least two jeBoa elapeed between the time when he fint 
oonoeived the idea of going to Athena and the time ^en he 
finally set out, for the Olympic games just mentioned (c^. iii. 110) 
took place in the year 336. He was at Athens during his twenty- 
fifth year Q. 20, 3), and it is probable that the four yean of his 
univerrity stu<^ extended from his twenty-second to his twenty- 
sixth year, that is, f run 336 or 337 to 340 or 341 (see 8iovef% 
Ltbm dst Lib., p. 43, n. 2). 
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poses of study after the age of twenty, and at Berytos 
the limit was fixed for law students at twenty-five. In 
other places all ages were again probably represented. 
Libanius apparently studied under a sophist at Antioch 
before he was fifteen, and he refers to a student of his 
own who, when he began tp study, was over twenty} 
Libanius had at first evident^ had it in mind to go to 



> Bee Sieven, Ltbm de$ Lib., p. 20. Hie lophist Adrian wae 
eil^teea whrn he went to etudy at Athene (Fhiloe., S85). Euna- 
pine wae sixteen (Eunap., p. 74). For Rome, eee Dig., xxvii. 2, 8, 
6; Cod. Th., xiy. 0, 1. For Berytus, Cod. Jtu., x. 50, 1 and 2. 
llie reason for the setting of a limit to the period of study was to 
prevent students from evading their publie duties. For Libanius, 
see p. 288 (ef. ib., i. 626, 9, of Julian). For Libanius's pupil, ib,, 
•p., SOS. Luoian speaks of a boy of ei^^teen who had made 
good progress in hb philosophy (PAilopt., 14). For the age of 
fifteen or under, see Chrelli, Imer., No. 2432: tiudio9o doquenOm, 
9ixU onmt aw; Kaibel, Bp. Or., 229: fnf 8' 4wl w4m Xiyt^iw 
•Ir 'B^iM ^oXdcat Hgoairni ftefor * and compare Philos., fi94: 
*Apt0TOKKkvt fihf y6p ^icowf raft fri, and ib., 598: dgpouHfi M 
*Hp4dmf fthf H wtufh, 'AptffxoKSJwt M If frnpcudotM ytphftMfot {ef, ib., 
668). Libanius had a pupU of fifteen (Lib., ii. 267, 9). Hip- 
pochtxmus had one of twenty-two (Philos., 617). Libanius urges a 
fonner piQMl, who has gone home to be married, to return to 
his studies and bring his wife with him (Lib., ep., 374, 376, 
382, 383). Another oi his pupils was a married man (fb., ep., 
1636, 1/K36, 1637; ef. Luc, Symp., 32), and still another was a 
memlMr of the council at Antioch (ib., ep., ii. 222, 16). Even 
advocates sometimes attended his course (%b., ep., 203). Liba- 
niusi when teaching at Constantinople, attended the lectures of 
Didymus (ib., ep., 321), and Eunapius studied under CSuysanthius 
while he was himself teaching rhetoric (Eunap., p. 114). One 
of Libanius's fellow-students at Athens was of the same age as 
Libanius (Lib., i. 21, 12). A member of the Senate at Constanti- 
nople studied under Themistius {ib., ep,, 84, 1610 a). In general, 
Themistius's students probably averaged somewhat older than 
those of the sophists ^emis., 288 c). Soranus, in the second 
eentuiy, says {An obe., 92) that from fourteen to twenty-one 
the boy studied mathematics and philosophy. See, further, 
Behdfd, in Bhein. Mue., 40, pp. 73, 74. 
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Athens by aea, but when he departed he went over^ 
land to Constantinople. Perhaps the lateness of the 
season determined him to take thb course. He de- 
parted with mingled joy and regret "So I drove forth, 
and only then did I realize how bitt^ a thing it b to 
leave behind those who are dear to us. Thus, it was 
with tears and lamentations that I was carried on my 
way, and often did I turn my eyes back, longing to catch 
a glimpse of the city walls. As far as T^ana, tears; 
from there onward, a fever, but ever tears. Two loxig^- 
ings fought within me, but shame, casting in its wei^t, 
turned the scale, and I went on, perforce, sick as I was. 
My sickness increasing with the journeying, I was little 
better than dead when I at length crossed die Bosporus; 
and my mules were in much the same condition.'' ^ It 
took about a week in those days, travel as fast as one 
could, to go from Antioch to Constantinople by land; * 
in Libanius's case the time must have been very much 
longer. 

Libanius had counted on being forwarded from Con- 
stantinople to Athens by Imperial Post, but the man — 
a friend of the family, apparently — through whose in- 
fluence he had hoped to secure this privilege, had fallen 
from favor, and so Libanius was obliged to turn to the 

> 1. 12, 13 

• When Onaarius drove from Antiooh to Oonatantinople after 
the uprisiiig at Antioch, and allowed himaelf no time for food or 
deep, it took him mitil noon of the sixth day to reach his destina- 
tion (Lib., i. 684, 14 ff.). The road passed through Tarsus, Ancyxa, 
Nieesa, and Nioomedia, and the distance was seven hundred and 
ninety*two English miles. Libanius travelled in a wagon drawn 
by mules. See Palestine Pilgrims' Texts, 5, IHntrary from Bof* 
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aea to find a means of reaching his destination. Few 
captains were venturing out at that time of the year, 
but Libanius finally found one who for a consideration 
was willing to undertake the voyage. ''So/* he says/ 
"I embarked, and, being favored by the powers of the 
deep, was carried on my way in high spirits. Perinthus 
and Rhoeteum and Sigeum, as we sailed along, and the 
city of King Priam of many woes, I looked upon from 
the deck; then across the iE^;ean we scudded under as 
fair a breeze as favored Nestor. So that, as it proved, 
my friend's inability to provide conveyance by Post was 
a gain to me." Thus did Libanius approach the land 
of enchantment 

a 19,7. 



CHAPTER XIV 

STUDENT DAYS 

At the time when Libanius landed at the port of 
Athena, the rivaby among the different sophists was 
intense, and the spirit which animated the sophists 
ihemsehres was reflected in the conduct of their stu- 
dents. Attached to each sophist was a sort of corps, or 
incorporated student body, composed of those students 
who, having sworn allegiance to the sophist's cause, hU 
tended hb lectures as his regularly enrolled pupib. 
Each of these corps (called conunonly a X'^P^V l^ul 
its own student leader (/co/>u^a2o9, irpwrrdnfi^ X<V*Ty^> 

> B. g.t Lib., i. 16, 1. Also called ^parpk (Greg. Nai., Poem, de m 
%p90, ii. 1, 215); ^v/tfiopUL (Lib., ep., ISO). Other teima for a aafU^ 
ist'a eoipa, or claas, were Starptfii^ (Eunap., p. 76); dyAiy (lib., L 
268, 16); wolfimi (Choric, p. 4); wolfmow (Lib., i. 119, 15). The 
■ophiflt was the 'diepherd' of his flock (roipn^v, ib,, i. 10, 14); also 
the * leader ' (imM^'f ib., i. 16, 5), and the ' ruler ' (^x«'^ ib,, 1. 16, 
1); see, further, ib., ii. 429, 3; ep., 454. The students were called 
fiaenral, Meamers,' 'disciples' (ib., iii. 266, 17); 6fuKtral, 'associ- 
ates' (Philos., 623); djrpoarat, 'auditors' (ib., 494); ywAptM^ 'ao-t 
quaintanoes' (i&., 622); ^ro^i^cu, 'partisiuis' (ib., 636); ^otrfraC, 
^rdrrcf, 'frequenters' (Lib., sp., 187; i. 178, 13); wAXm, 'ooUs' 
({&., sp., 164); tfav/ia^/Mwc, 'admirers' (Syn., Dion, 13); ^ir^dtioc, 
'friends ' (Themis., 291 a); rXif^itf^iTCf, 'associates ' (Jul., ep., 42); 
^cUlpoc, 'companions' (Lib., sp., 160); x^^^^raf, 'corpsmen' («b., 
•p., 286); emffth-ai, 'classmen' (Prooop., ep., 108); BpifttuLr; 'chil- 
dren' (Lib., ep., 343); avwovannarat, 'associates' (ib., ep., 521); 
w4ot, 'young men' (A., i. 11, 18). Neweomers were pt^Xvte 
(Hhner.y or,, xv. title). 

296 
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*AMp€$/ifnfi),* and expected of its members mutual co- 
operation in upholding and promoting the interest of its 
teacher. When a young man went for the first time to 
AAens to bq;in his studies at the university there, he 
probably, in most cases, if allowed to enter the dty un- 
molested, betook himself to a sofdiist of his own national- 
ity or to one of prominence and enrolled hiooself forthwith 
as a pupil under his instruction.' Thus, Eunapius men- 

> lib., tp., 766, 804, 1068; i. 16, 16; Fhot, BiU., ood. 80, p. 60; 
Themis., 294 a. For the maaning of 'A«^^i|f, see Sieven, Ltben 
dm Lib., p. 32, n. 163. rd m^dXaiop rdv x^^^vtAf (Lih., «p., 1618). 
8eethede0eriptionofax«^>Theimi., 293o-294a. Form^v^aSw 
To6 x^ in another sense, see p. 270. 

* Other reasons at times influenoed the student: a boy joined 
libanius's dass beeause he knew that his unde was a friend of 
Libanius (Lib., sp., 22). Sometimes the young student was 
bfougfat to the sophist by his father (fb., ii. 342, 10; iii. 200, 16; 
«!p., 940), or his mother (ib., sp., 288), or some other relative (t5., 
sp., 87, 640), or he same reoommended by letter («b., sp., 
940), uid on oocasion the sophist seems to have given tiie 
boy an examination before admitting him to the dass (t5., sp., 
868, 460, 1048; cf. 187, 1203). In view, however, of the eompe- 
tition that existed among the sophists, it is lilcely that the 
examination was often waived. Sohloeser (C/mv., Stud. u. Prof, 
d, Qridek., p. 232) says that students were won for this or that 
sophist before kaving home, and that thqr even sometimes 
engaged as early as that to become leaders of a corps. There is 
DO authority for the last statement, and the fact is extremely 
unlikely. It is doubtful if thqr were, except possibly in rare 
eases, even sworn to any particular sophist before leaving home. 
Libanius had apparently selected his teacher before arriving at 
Athens, but punAy in a voluntary way. Eunapius and his com- 
panioDs were taken to Pionresius, because the skipper of the 
ship in whidb thqr were brought to Athens was a friend of 
Pmuresius. At the time of the great contest for the chief chair 
of rhetoric at Athens, the different nations sent their students, 
according to the respective nationalities of the teachers, to 
E^phanius, Diophantus, and Proieresius; but it does not appear 
tluit any canvassing or press-gang woric was done in the provinces. 
The reader who has some acquaintance with the customs pre- 
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tions it ^ as a fact worthy of notice that Libanius, when 
he reached Athens, did not join the school of the sophist 
Epiphanius, who was a Syrian and had a wide reputa- 
tion, nor that of the far-famed Proeeresius, ''fearing 
that he should be swamped in the crowd of students and 
the great reputation of the teachers''; but that, instead, 
he attached himself to a third sophist — one Diophantus 
of Arabia. Again, as we may remember, at flie time 
when these three distinguished sophists, Epiphanius of 
Syria, Diophantus of Arabia, and Proseresius of Ar- 
menia, were all competing for the official chair of 
sophistry at Athens, the Roman world in the East was 
divided in its sympathies among these three; the Orient 
held to Epiphanius, Arabia supported Diophantus, 
while nearly the whole of Asia Minor, as well as Egypt 

Tafling among the students at the Qennan universities at the 
present day will be reminded, in reading of the Greek x^P^ of 
the German Corp$. It is probable that at first the Greek x^ 
were, as were the German Corp$, based on nationality. This is 
suggested by the use of such terms as 'the Greeks' (pi 'BXXiyMf, 
PhUos., 571), 'the Greek crowd' {t6 *RXXiyHie6y, ib., 687), 'the 
Armenians' (pi 'ApM^mw, Gr^. Naa., or., xliii. 17), 'the Laco- 
nians' (Eunap., p. 73). For long the majority of the students 
of any one sophist may have been of the sophist's own nationality, 
but other students were from the first doubtless welcomed, and 
even sought. In the second half of the fourth century nationality 
was probably, in ordinary times, a lesser bond of union. The 
captain of Julian's Spartan band was an Athenian (Ehmap., p. 
70). Himerius at A^ens had students from a variety of coun- 
tries, as did Libanius at Antioch. It would seem to have been 
the case at one time in Antioch that teachers did not have the 
liberty of rejecting students who were brought to them (Lib., i. 
213, 9: odK oif^ift roU StdturicdX^tM 4iaualat, off podXoiwro, xXduw ria 
Mpat), though perhaps we must not press this statement too far. 
Reference may also be made, in connection with the xopo(, to 
the NaHonM which formeriy existed at European universities. 

»P.96. 
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and the regions toward Libya, sent their pupib to 
FkYMsresius. Not always, however, or perhaps in the 
majority of cases, was the young man aUowed to reach 
his journey's end without interference. The various 
student corps, performing the part of press-gangs in 
Ae service of their respective teachers, not only paraded 
the streets of Athens, but beset every avenue of ap- 
proach, for the purpose of obtaining recruits for their 
ranks. Interesting descriptions of this press-gang ser- 
vice and of the initiatory rites practised upon the would- 
be Freshman in ancient times are given by the fourth- 
century Gregory Nazianzene in his Life of BatU and by 
Fhotius in a summary from the work of the historian 
Olympiodorus of the early part of the fifth century. 
Tliough of different periods, the two accounts supple- 
ment each other. 

The most of the young men at Athens [says Gregory *| 
— * the more foolish among them — are sophist^nad; bdng 
not only the base-bom and the insignificant, but even auxh 
as are of good family and prominent station; for they are 
a mixed crowd, and young, and not easily restrainable in 
their impulses. They do just such things as we see done 
at horse-races by lovers of horses and public shows. These 
jump and shout, throw dust into the air, play the charioteer 
from their seats, lash the air for a horse with the finger as 
a whip, and make believe to shift their horses from one 
diariot to another, though really thqr can do none of 
those things which thqr pretend to do. With the greatest 
ease they exchange drivers, horses, stalls, and managers. 
And who are they that act thus? The poor often and the 
naedly, who perhaps have not enough for their own sup- 

I Or., xlUL IS. 
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port for a single day. Exactly similar are the actions of 
the young men with reference to their teachers and the 
rival sophists, in their endeavors to increase their own 
numbers and to bring by their efforts added prosperity to 
their professors. The whole proceeding is, indeed, quite 
astonishing and absurd. Towns, roads, harbors, mountain- 
tops, plains, and frontier lines — in fact, eveiy inch of 
Attic, and, indeed, of Grecian, soil is preoccupied, and 
even the inhabitants are, for the most part, taken posses- 
sion of, for they, too, are divided in their sympathies. 
When, now, a young man arrives and becomes a captive 
(for this always happens, either with or without his con- 
sent, such bdng the Attic custom, a fonn of sport not un- 
mingled with seriousness), he b first entertained at the 
house of one of hb captors, or of one of his friends or rela- 
tives or fellow-countrymen, or, it may be, of one of those 
who, adepts in the sophbtic practices and clever at securing 
gain for their teachers, are for that reason greatly honored 
by the latter (for it b as good as money to these to have 
enthusiastic supporters); then he b made the object of 
jest and banter by all who wbh to take part in the sport. 
The purpose of the last-mentioned proceeding b, I think, 
to humble the conceit of the new student and to bring him 
at once under the authority of the corps. The bantering 
b either rough and insulting, or it b moderate in tone, 
according as the object thereof b himself boorish or 
refined. To the inexperienced the proceeding looks most 
frightful and cruel, but, when one knows beforehand what 
b to occur, it b very pleasant and humane; for the dem- 
onstration made by these threateners b greater than the 
performance. After the bantering, the victim b marched 
in procession through the market-place to the public 
bath. The procession b made up as follows: Those who 
form the escort arrange themselves in a double line, 
two by two, with a space after each couple, and so 
conduct the youth to the bath. When they come near. 
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they begin to jump, and to shout at the top of their 
voices, as if possessed, those in front calling to those 
behind not to advance, but to halt, as the bath cannot be 
entered; and at the same time they batter the door and 
terrify the young man with the nobe. At length they 
allow him to enter and give him his freedom, putting him, 
now that the ordeal of the bath is over, on an equal footing 
with themselves and recdiving him as one of their number. 
This, indeed, is the most pleasant feature of the initiation, 
that the deliverance from the ordeal is speedy and the 
dispersal inmiediate. 

In the sunmiary of Olympiodonis we come upon a 
new feature — the student's gown. We are familiar 
with the coarse gown worn, more or less regularly, by 
philosophers from the time of Socrates, as a badge of 
humility and studiousness; this was of a dark color, 
but the sophist's gown, we are told, was red or purple.^ 
We recollect that, when Hippodromus dropped into 

1 Schol. in Gr^. Nas., Migne, p. 906: rplfitipn M wMptfiKifMrd ruv, 
rdp ^ifT^fittw §i/kw i/nt$pol re Kal ^rocot, ^aio2 M rAv ^iKo^6^w. 
wapd^fiow M roOro Ifw adroct Ka6^ ixdimip ^opo6fiMP09, Cf. Themis., 
246 d, and Cod, Th., ziii. 3, 7, and see Diels, Doxographi OnBci, p. 
254; also Agathias, ii. 29, p. 68 e, and Rohde, Or. Bom., p. 331. 
Philofl(^hen are included under the 'men in white' in the Qyne- 
sius passage, ep., 153 (mU 7^ rAv iv XnnaXt friot rplfitt^i, gal rOw 
iw ^qmU, f 0a^dr /m wapapo/tMip dt 0iXo0'o^(ar), while the 'men in black' 
are the monks and dei^. {Cf. Themis., or., zzi, xxiii, xxvi, 
from which it is evident that lliemistius was also criticised by 
philoeophers, as well as by sophists, for holding displajrs of his 
eloquence.) To be sure, it is suiprising to learn that phikwo- 
phers were clad in white, but perhaps by this time the philoso- 
phers had begun to imitate the style of dress of the sophists. 
The sophists idso are ridiculed for their white flowery dress (Luc., 
Rhet. prme., 15). See Epictet., iii. 23, 35: Kofep9 ^oXiy # 
rptfitpopUf, of a philosopher's dress. Philosophers were some- 
times oftUed 99^tffroJL by way of reproach (see Luc, Jup. irag., 
14, 19, 30; also Schmid, Or. BenaU., p. 37, n. 11). 
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Megbtias the sophbt's school-room during sdiooI« 
hours/ Megistias had on the speaker's gown, and that 
Hippodromus thought it necessary to don this before 
he could speak. Hie gown b ebewhere mentioned as 
the dbtinctive garb of those engaged in academic study 
or teaching/ but in thb passage we shall find that at 
Athens, in the early part of the fifth century, its use, 
in the case of students, was subject to certain fixed 
regulations. 



Olympiodorus [says I^iotius *] further says that he 
paired to Athens, and that through hb efforts and atten- 
tion Leontius was elevated to the chair of sophbtiy, thouj^ 
he in no way desired that honor. He abo spedcs of the 
student's gown, saying that at Athens no one, above all no 
stranger, was allowed to assume thb unless he had been 
granted permission by vote of the sophbts and had had hb 
worth confirmed by the rites performed in accordance with 
the scholastic rq;ulations. Tliese rites were as follows: 
First, the newcomers, both large and small, were conducted 
to the public bath, and, included among these, were also 
those who, having arrived at the proper age, were ready 
to assume the gown, and whom Uie conducting studento 
had thrust into the middle of the line. Then some ran 
before and tried to prevent the advance, while others re- 
sbted from behind and pushed in the opposite direction; 
and all those who tried to prevent the advance shouted 
''StopIStopI No bathing here r' Finally those who were 
pushing to get the student in were considered to have pre- 
vailed, and, after much contention over the aforesaid cus- 

* See p. 258. See alao Synesius, Dion, 11, of the aophist on the 
day of declamation: he appears iad^i ml ^i/^/ian ^pfiapoSs, 

*See Greg. Nax., or,, xxxvi. 12; Lib., i. 411, 9; ii. 432, 6; ill. 
438, 23; ep., 389, 471, 713, 937. The student was said Xa)»^d»eip 
rdr Tplfimwa (Qr^. Nai., or., xliii. 17). Both professors and stu- 
dents wore the gown. * BiU., ood. 80, p. 60. 
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tomaiy words, he was at length brought into the warm apart- 
ment and there given a bath. Hien, after he had dressed, 
he received the privilege of the gown, and immediately 
departed clad therein and escorted by an honorable and 
distinguished procession; having previously laid out a con- 
siderable sum in honor of the leaders of the corps, the so- 
called Acromites.^ 

How did Libanius fare when he landed in the midst 
of this life ? "So," he says,' " touching at Geraestus, we 
passed on and came to anchor at last in one of the 
harbors of Athens, where I lay over night. On the 

> Not all students, it is evident from this aooount, were allowed, 
immediately after their arrival at Athens and initiation at the 
hands of the older students whose captives th^ became, to wear 
the gown. While, according to Olympiodorus, every new arrival, 
young or old, was put through the initiatory rites, only such 
students as were of a suitable age and had further received the 
approval of the sophists themselves, were granted this privilege. 
(So, in Lib., ep., 763, 937, the gown is spoken of as the pro- 
spective reward of a proficient student.) What was the fate of the 
unsuccessful candidates — whether they were later admitted to 
the ranks of the gownsmen, and whether, if so, they were required 
to undergo a second initiation, as also in what relation th^y 
stood to their more fortunate fdlow-students — is not clear. U 
the interpretation is correct which makes the second of the 
qualifications mentioned above (ff m^ tAv ^o^t/rrQv ^ yp^fjoi iw4rp9W9) 
imply united action on the part of the sophists, the fact is note- 
worthy, and serves to supplement what we know of united 
action among the professors at Antioch in the time of Libanius 
(see pp. 270 //., 326). A further suggestion of combined action — 
this time on ^e part of the different student-corps — may be 
contained in the final words of Olympiodorus given above (<dt 
rtih rdr dtarpifiQv wpo^rdrat rodt Xryo^povt ^Ajcp^fUrat), Bern- 
hardy (Or. LU., p. 710) sees a reference in Phot., BM,, cod. 
242, p. 352 a, 16: X^ovt . . . iw^ucvCivtiv vp6fT9po9, rhv hrl 
^ifrc/HKi rpifimva v9pt$4tm99Sf fitfrc^v koX rptfittv ^opuc6$, At mI 
^<X^o0of, to a sort of Doctorate. Sometimes the basing seems 
to have consisted of an inteQeetual browbeating, as when the 
band of Armenians attempted to aigue Basil down (Greg. Nas., 
or., xliii. 17). > i. 13, 13. 
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next evening I was in the city and in hands I little liked; 
and on the following night, in still other hands, as little 
to my liking as the former. But of him whom I had 
come to see and hear, not a glimpse was to be had, for 
I was confined in a cell not mudi larger than a wine- 
jar; such were the tricks they played on the new arrivals 
as they came. We shouted, my sophbt and I, he from 
one room and I from another, deprived of each other's 
presence; but my gaolers paid no attention to our cries. 
Like another Aristodemus, I was guarded, Syrian though 
I was, until I took the oath; but after I had sworn 
allegiance to the party whose captive I was, the door 
of my cell was opened, and from that time forth I 
attended the lectures of all three sophists: those of the 
one, without delay and as a regularly enrolled pupil, 
those of the other two, according to the regulation in 
force governing attendance at lectures.'' ^ 

> i. 14, 4: iKpoA/aiP ro8 fi^r cMt ^f r4{et tia0nr«O, roS^ dvtSp M mrk 
p6f»w 3^ rhp tQp hriJM^p. The regulation here referred to 
may have been similar to that in force at Antioch, vrhanby, 
when any one of the sophists held a display, the students of aU 
the other sophists in the city were released from work on that 
day and allowed to attend the lecture (see p. 280). Cf. Philos., 
578, where a student of one sophist seems to have had ^e oppor- 
tunity of attending the djrppd^cit of another (see also ib., 617). 
At AAtioch students seem at times to have been attached to two 
sophists at once (Lib., ep., 474, 498; iii. 262, 2 )f .). Of course, it 
was not unusual for a student to attend the lectures of two or 
more sophists at different periods of his course. With ip rd^ 
fiadirrmi, cf. Lib., i. 527, 3: ^ fiiiP i/i^p M^r* ytp49&«u /utrt icXiy^foi 
^(Tifr^v /ti^r* «(f t6p KardXayop f)ryyNi^Mu tAv ifkQp 4/MXifr Ar, and, 
for t^e oath, see ib., ep., 407. The sophist by whom Libanius 
was impressed was Diophantus (Eunap., p. 96; Suidas, s. v. 
Atftdptot), The sophist whom he went to hear is supposed to 
have been Epiphanius, and the third sophist referred to, Prms- 
resiua. The reference to the last two, however, is rather in- 
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It would seem, from this account, that Libanius 
escaped the usual initiatory rites as described by 
Gregory and Olympiodorus; but such was not the case: 
in one of his letters * he refers, in a reminiscent vein, as 
to a part of his own experience, to the bath which fol- 
lowed his arrival, and — a new feature, not mentioned 
by dther Gr^ory or Olympiodorus — to the 'spread' 
which came after, and the conversation that there took 
place. Probably a 'spread,' provided at the expense 
of the initiate, was the last act in the drama of initia- 
tion, and for this the money which, according to Olym- 
piodorus, was laid out in honor of the Acromites may 
have served.' 

It did sometimes happen, but only rarely, that the 
rigor of the process here described was, as a mark of 
special recognition, relaxed in favor of a new pupil, 
Tlius, Basil of Csesarea, the great Christian orator, was, 
thanks to the efforts of his friend Gregory, abready well 
known when he arrived at Athens at the age of twenty- 
five or thereabouts, and in his case the initiatory rites 
were omitted, out of respect for his reputation and 
dignity.* Eunapius was sick when he arrived, and by 

definite, and if it were not for the difficulty of making rotw 9voSw 
M indud» roO /Uw in the paasage given above, we should be in- 
clined to believe that two eophiBts only are referred to here; 
ecpeeiaUy as two only are mentioned in the further account of 
libanius (i. 15-19). Libaniua seema to have heard also the 
leetures of the philoeophera Priacus (lib., «p., 866) and Maximus 
(fb,, •p., 685) while at Athena. Gellius speaks of attending 
aeveral teachers at one time (xviii. 2, 2). > 1071. 

* See Sievers, Ltbm det Lib., p. 32, n. 153. 

* Or^. Nas., or,, xliii. 16. Libanius once wrote to the i»ooonsul 
of Greece requesting Um to protect from haiing a student who 
was about to go to Athens (ep., 1347). 
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special request of PhMoresius, the sophist to whom he 
attadied hmself, the rites were in his case also only in 
part carried out Eunapius's own account of this event 
b worth perusal, both for its own sake and because it 
wdl supplements what has abready been saad:^ 

He ({. e., EunaptuSy the author) arrived at the Peineus 
about the first watch, suffering frcHn a violent fever, where* 
with he had been attacked on the voyage; a number of 
others, his relatives, accompanied him, and the skipper, 
notwithstanding the hour, set out immediately for Athens, 
before any of the usual proceedings had taJcen pkoe — 
for the vessel hailed from Athens, and crowds of students, 
fanatically bent on promoting die interests of their re- 
spective schools, were always lying in wait near the 
landing-places. The others walked, but the writer, being 
unable to walk, was carried to the dty in the aims of his 
companions, who relieved one another at supporting him. 
It was now midnij^t, at the time of the year when the 
sun, verging toward the south, makes the nights longer; 
in fact, it had already entered Libra, and the autmnn 
equinox was at hand. The skipper had an ancient bond 
of friendship and hospitality with Proieresius, and so, 
knocking at his door, he introduced us all into his house; 
— so many were we that, when later several battles took 
place over a youth or two, we who came that night made 
by ourselves a complete sophist's school. Some of these 
had physical strength, some had great wealth, while there 
were others who had neither str«igth nor wealth; the 
writer was in a sorry plight, for his sole possession was a 
fairly complete knowledge of the works of the andents, 
which he had at his tongue's end. At once there was 
rejoicing throughout the house, and a running about of 
men and women, and some lauded, and some threw jokes 

»P.74. 
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at 118. Notwithatanding the hour, Profleresius sent for 
some of his kinsmen and bade them take the newoomen 
under their charge. . . . These, taking possession of the 
newcomers, conducted them into the neighboring streets 
and about the baths, making a general display of them, 
while the boys treated them to ridicule and laughter. And 
so the others, when they had received the bath, were once 
and for all freed from their troubles, but the writer, the 
force of his sickness increasing, lay near to death. Neither 
Profleresius nor Athens did he see, and the things that he 
had desired he seemed but to have dreamt. . . . [After 
his life had been ahnost despaired of, Eunapius was at 
length taken in hand by one .£schines, a physician whose 
rq>utation was not of the best, and was by him unex- 
pectedly and quickly restored to health.] The most divine 
Proseresius, who, though he had never seen the writer, 
had yet, when he heard of his sickness, grieved for him, did 
now, when he learned of his unexpected and joyful re> 
ooveiy, caQ to his side the strongest and most valiant- 
hearted of his students — those whose feats of strength 
were most loudly applauded — and say to them: ^'I have 
sorrowed for this youth whose life has now been saved, 
though I have never seen him; still I sorrowed for him 
when he lay at the point of death. If you wish, therefore, 
to do me a favor, you will give this young man his purifica- 
tion at the public bath, but you will spare him all ridicule 
and jesting, and deal easily with him as though he were my 
own son." And this was what took place. 

Eunapius was at that time sixteen years of age, and 
Proseresius eighty-seven. 

We notice with pleasure in this passage the tender 
consideration which Proieresius showed for the sick 
Eunapius. The attitude of the sophist toward the 
student was in general a parental one, and indeed he is 
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often called the father of his students.' He not un- 
frequently kept a careful watch over their daily life, 
accompanied them on their walks, vbited them when 
they were sick, and in other ways showed his interest 
in their welfare.' The term 'father/ however, as 
used in this connection, referred quite as much to an 
intellectual relationship as to any actual parental care 
exercised by the sophist toward the student. The 
sophist was the intellectual parent of the student; it 
was through him that the student came into a new life. 
This relationship formed a bond between the two that 
was hardly less sacred than that existing between the 
real father and the son/ and we find that the feeling of 
the sophbt toward the student was as a rule recipro- 
cated. 

We observed in a previous chapter the admiration 
and respect with which Eunapius wrote of the person- 
ally of the aged Proaeresius — that patriarchal figure 
which he recalled out of the days of his boyhood. The 
same admiration and respect breathes through his de- 
scription of the sophist Julian's house, which he saw 

> B. g., Themis., 20 b; Choric, p. 21; lib., ep., 1452. Libanius 
ealls one of his former pupils his son, and says that he stood to 
the boy as a father («p., 137). The students are called the chil- 
dren of the sophist (i6., iii. 444, 6; Eunap., p. 70). C/. Quint., 
Ifui. or,f ii. 2, 4; ii. 9. 

s Eunap., p. 113; Lib., ii. 311, 12. Libanius scunetimes de- 
fended his students from the attacks of the police (ib. ). He writes 
on one occasion to the uncle of one of his pupils, telling him that 
he does not allow his nephew enou^ money; if the unde were 
poor, says Libanius, and could not afford the monqr, he (Libanius) 
should himself consider it his duty to see that the boy did not 
want (ep., 22). 

•Cf, Philos., 536: varipa mXar aMw rft fovroO ykArTft' t(., 
617: ToS!i ifULvrcO 9w\dyxp»t (of a pupil). 
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when at Athens, This house was evidently sacred in his 
eyes. "When at Athens/' he says/ ''the writer saw 
Julian's house. It was small and simply furnished, but 
breathed the air of Hermes and the Muses; in no respect 
did it differ from a holy shrine. Julian had bequeathed 
it to Proeeresius. There were busts in it of some of 
Julian's friends — those whom the sophist most ad- 
mired — and a theatre of polished marble, built in 
imitation of the public theatres, but smaller and such 
as befitted a private house/' Philostratus says' that 
the sophbt Adrian engaged with his students in aU their 
pastimes quite like one of them, so that he was looked 
upon as an agreeable and kind-hearted father. "Some 
of them I have seen/' continues Philostratus, "when 
anything has recalled the man to their mind, shed tears, 
and fondly imitate his voice, hb walk, and the graceful 
manner he had of wearing his doak." On one occa- 
sion, when Adrian was made the object of a bitter 
attack by a certain pettifogging rhetorician, but himself 
paid no attention to the abuse that was heaped upon 
him, hb students, taking up their professor's cause, 
ordered their servants to waylay the rhetorician and 
give him a sound thrashing. Thb they did, and about 
a month later the man died, though the cause of hb 
death was not evident. Adrian, however, was arraigned, 
and then hb students appeared in court, and with tears 
and words of explanation sued for hb release.* So, 
when Heracleides was adjudged guilty of cutting down 
some cedar-trees, the wood of which was sacred, and 
was mulcted by the court of a sum nearly equal to the 

• P. ea > p. 687. t^FluloB., 588. 
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whiAe of his fortune, his students accompanied him 
from the court-house, consoling and supporting hun, 
and one said, ''Well, Heracleides, no one can take away 
your eloquence or the glory that has brought you/' ^ 

Libanius was now duly matriculated at the University 
of Athens and ready to begin his studies there. How 
did he improve his time ? The opinion which he formed 
of his lecturers was not an exalted one. "Now the 
applause,'' he says,* ''was great, being designed to mis- 
lead those who were tasting thb spring of learning for 
the first time, but I gradually b^an to realize that it 
was nothing very wonderful that I had come to hear, 
for the charge of these boys had been seized by men 
who did not themselves difiFer much from boys. It was 
held an unpardonable offence on my part toward 
Athens that I did not express admiration for the pro- 
fessors, and it was with difficulty that I appeased the 
indignation of the students by telling them that I ad- 
mired in silence and that I was prevented from shouting 

> Philos., 614. libanius says that he is sure that his students 
would attack and pommd Us enemies, without waiting for a 
case at law, if th^ knew who his enemies were (ii. 308, 8). 
This was their duty (c/. ib,, ii. 266, 1 ff')' Compare the love of 
Severus, Libanius's former pupil, for his master in after jrean 
(ib,, iii. 231, 1 ff. ), and the legaid of Libanius for the memory of his 
teacher Zenobius (i&., sp., 100, 101, 118, 119). See also ib., I 
203, 4. Sometimes a student gave financial aid to his teaoher 
(tb., ep., 232), and one of Libanius's former pupils sent to the 
professor a x*^*^^ made by his wife (tb,, ep., 829). Nicknames 
were common in antiquity, and doubtless ^e ancient student 
often made use of them in connection with his teacher. One 
particularly trenchant Peripatetic (Luc, Symp., 6) was called by 
his students 'Brand' (|(^) and 'Qeaver' (Korlt). The sophist 
Secundus was called 'Peggy ' {irlovpot), because his father was a 
carpenter (Philos., 544). *i. 14. 6. 
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by my ill health/' And yet Diophantus, the sophist to 
whom Libanius attached himself , was one of the most 
famous sophists in the city; it was both in Libanius's 
own nature, however, and in the spirit of the times to 
carp at rival eminence/ As it was, Libanius devoted 
himself to the study of the ancients, and paid not much 
attention to his lectures. In after times he professed 
to have benefited by this proceeding. ^'In the vay 
matter of my style,'' he says, addressing an Antioch 
audience,' ^'I should have become the imitator of the 
sophist under whom I was studying — my love for the 
man would have brought that about — and I should 
then have followed in the footsteps of men whom you 
yourselves know only too well and whom it is better 
that I should not mention. Imagine, if, instead of the 
masters of style whose forms you now recognisse in my 
speeches, my sentences were to suggest to you some 
poor starveling rhetorician." We may compare with 
this account Eunapius's description of Libanius's 
method of study :* ''Having been impressed by Dio- 
phantus's pupils, he attached himself to Diophantus; 
and, as those who became well acquainted with the 
man said, he, understanding the purport of what had 
been done, very rarely presented himself at the lectures 
and the meetings of the class, and afforded no trouble 
to the teacher, but confined himself to the practice of 
declamations, and forced himself into conformity with 
the ancient type, moulding his mind and his speedL 

> It 18 not impoflrible, however, that the real virtues of Athens 
fen bcAimd her reputation (see pp. 337 ff.). Even as a boy Li- 
banius had failed to find any good in the sophists of Antioeh 
(Lib., i. 8» 11 ff.). * i. 19, 12. * P. 90. 
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As, in the case of those who shoot again and again and 
sometimes hit the mark, continued practice begets, as 
a rule, through use of the instruments, not an under- 
standing of the art of sharp-shooting, but a knowledge 
ct the way how to shoot straight, so Libanius, attaching 
himself, and keeping close, to the best guides, the 
ancients namely, and following the correct masters, did, 
by dint of emulation, and imitation after comparison, 
enter upon the right path and enjoy to the full the 
fruits of his course/' 

In the matter of corps-service also Libanius was not 
a loyal supporter of his professor. The waylaying of 
new arrivals at the ports of entry was not the only form 
of service which the various corps undertook in the 
interests of their masters: rival corps often came to 
blows in the streets of Athens,^ and students and even 
professors were attacked and roughly handled. Even 
in a previous century, when the rivalry was less bitter 
than it was in the fourth century, Heradeides had been 
driven from his chair at Athens by the party of Apd- 
lonius and had retired to Smyrna to teach,' and in the 
fourth century, as we have already seen, Proeeresius 
was in a like manner compelled to leave the dty for a 
tune. The populace sometimes took sides and perhaps 
even assisted in the frays,' while the professors them- 
selves were generally only too ready to abet their pupib 

* Also at Antioch in the second half of the century (Lib., ii. 
346, 6; iii. 264, 20), and doubtless elsewhere. In the time of 
libaniua's Ix^hood student battles were probably unknown al 
Antioch (see p. 314). •Philos., 613. 

* Eunap., p. 69. Th^ are even accused of bdng the prime 
Offenden (LU>., iii. 264, 8). C/. Eunap., p. 76. 
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in this form of warfare. On one occasion, as we read/ 
Athens was as if in a state of si^, and the streets were 
so dangerous by reason of the terrorization practised 
by the student-corps that no professor dared go down- 
town to the public school-rooms, but each held his class 
in his private auditorium, which was built in hb own 
boose. We read in Libanius ' how a certain Arabian 
professor, while going to his breakfast, or mid-day meal, 
from the bath, was attacked by two hired agents of a 
rival band of students and had his face plastered with 
mud, and how another, from Egypt, was hounded from 
the city and his profession. In the latter case the poor 
sophist was actually dragged from his bed and carried 
to a weD, where he escaped a ducking only by promising 
to leave the city. Himerius ' was on one occasion so 

> Euoap., p. 60. 

* i. 00, 12. The professor was probably Diophantus. 

' Or., zxii. The Emperor Justinian put an end to all such pro- 
eeedingi on the part of students at Constantinople and Berytua 
(Dig., prtBf, omnemf 0). With the liberty which prevailed at 
Athens it is interesting to compare the strictness of the regulations 
govenung the movement of students at Rome (Cod. Th., xiv. 9, 1) : 
''Whoever comes to Rome for the purpose of study must first 
present to the head of the board of censors a letter from the 
judges of his province (from whom he in the first instance received 
permission to come), containing the name of his dty, and a state- 
ment of his age and qualifications. As soon as he arrives, he must 
signify to what studies he intends to devote himself. Ilie board 
of censors must be kept informed of his residence, in order that 
they may see that he follows the course which he has laid out 
for himself. The censors must likewise see that, when the stu- 
dents come together, they conduct themselves as persons who 
have a proper regard for their reputation, and who consider that 
those societies which we hold to be next to criminal are to be 
avoided; also that th^ do not attend public shows too often, or 
banquets that last far into the night. Furthermore, if any 
student acts in a manner unbecoming his condition as one pur- 
suing a course of liberal study, he b^bJI, under authority by ut 
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severely handled by the students of a rival sophist that 
he was obliged for a considerable time to intermit his 
lectmres. From all such escapades Libanius held himself 
aloof. ''I had heard . . . /'he says/ ''ever since I was 
a boy, of the battles between the studentpcorps waged 
in the very streets of Athens; of the clubs and swords 
and stones and wounds; of the indictments that resulted 
from all this, and the defences that were made, and the 
sentences that were pronounced; of all the wild and 
daring deeds undertaken by the students to win for thdr 
teachers gain and glory. I held these fellows brave for 
the dangers that they ran, and their cause a just one; 
not less so than that of those who take up arms in their 
country's defence. And I prayed to the gods that it 
might fall to my lot, too, to win such laureb; to run 
down to the Peirseus and to Sunium and the other ports 
and waylay the new arrivals as they disembarked from 
the trading-vessels; and then to go to Corinth' and 

given, be publidy flogged, and then straightway put on board 
ship, taken from the city, and transported back to his home. 
Those who devote themselves assiduously to their studies may 
remain in the city till their twentieth year; after that time, who- 
ever neglects to return to his home of his own accord shaU be 
made to do so by the city-prefect under disgrace. That these 
regulations may be carefully observed, it shall be the duty of 
Your Sincerity to advise the board of censors that they each 
month make a list of those who are studying in the city, stating 
whence th^ come, and how many, by reason of their age, are 
ready to return to Africa and the other provinces; an exception 
being made in the case of those who are burdened with the duties 
of corporations. Similar lists are to be transmitted yearly to the 
office of Our Clemency, in order that, learning the qualifications 
and proficiency of each, we may judge whether, and at what 
time, he is necessary to Our service." ^ i. 15, 16. 

* Corinth was at this time the seat of government for the 
province of Achaia, and it was there that the proconsul had his 
residence and administered justice. 
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stand trial for my ocHiduct; and to string dinner on 
dinner in endless succession, and, after quickly going 
through my money, to cast about for somebody fr<»n 
whom to borrow more. But the goddess. Fortune, weD 
aware that I was headed straight for what would have 
been my ruin — that snare so fair in appearance and 
with so faii^sounding a name, a corps-captaincy — veiy 
wisely, as it is her wont to do, withdrew me firom that 
sophist in whose defence I considered it obligatory 
upon me to undertake such service, and, hurrying me 
apart, put me under another, with whom I was to know 
only the labors done for study's sake. This result came 
about in the following way: Owing to the indignity 
which had been put upon me in the matter of the oath, 
I would not myself undertake any of the services I 
have mentioned, and, inasmuch as my condition of 
bondage was not a voluntary one, no one would order 
me to do what I would not do willingly. Furthermore, 
the students were not without fear that I might become 
annoyed at the burden of such duties, and, assigning 
as my excuse the compulsion under which I lay, take 
it into my head to revolt against my oath. I was 
therefore relieved from the necessity of taking part 
in their expeditions and campaigns and battles and 
reviews, and even in the Great Battle, in which every- 
body, not excepting those who were exempted by reason 
of their years, engaged, I sat apart by myself and re- 
from others Uie account of what befell.'' ^ 



> It would leem from the last sentence that the older students 
ware exempted from service of the sort. In later life, when 
Libanius came to speak to his own students, he expressed him- 
self on ooeaaion quite differently with relation to the eustoms 
wfaieh he as a youth condenmed (i. 202, 20). 
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The Great Battle here referred to was a contest mem- 
orable of its kind ; it was fought in the Lyceum, east of 
the city proper.^ Another memorable contest took 
place many years before Libanius came to Athens. 
The case that grew out of this contest was celebrated in 
the annals of sophistry. The description of this event 
is preserved to us by Eunapius,' who based his account 
on the narrative of an eye-witness; the case well 
illustrates the customs prevailing at Athens at this 
time. 

It had happened, in the course of this civil warfare, that 
the boldest of Apsines's pupils got the better, in a hand- 
to-hand contest, of the pupils of Julian; and having, in 
truly Laconic fashion, roughly handled them, they then, 
as though they were themselves the injured party, made a 
public accusation against those whom they had thus se- 
verely treated and brought to within an inch of their lives. 
The case was carried to the proconsul, and he, showing 
himself a stem and formidable officer, gave orders that 
both the teacher and all those against whom the accusation 
had been lodged should be arrested and imprisoned, like 
common cutthroats. The man seemed, however — natu- 
rally, being a Roman — to be well educated, and not to have 
been reared in a rough and unpolished school. Julian 
came at the appointed time — for he had been summoned 
to appear — and Apsines also was present — though he 
had not been summoned, but came to speak in behalf of 
those who made the charge. 

When the time set for the examination was at hand, the 
plaintiffs were allowed to enter. The leader of this unruly 
Spartan band was Themistocles, an Athenian, who was also 
the originator of the trouble; being over-violent and arro- 
gant, he was a disgrace to his name. The proconsul, 

> lib., ep., 627. > P. 60. 
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jtraightway eying Apsines fieroely, said, ''Who ordered 
you to oome here?" ''I have come/' answered Apsines, 
''to plead for my children." The governor concealed his 
thoughts by saying nothing, and the prisoners, who were 
the injured party, were allowed to enter in their turn, and 
with them came their teacher. Their hair was unkempt, 
and their bodies were battered and bruised; so that pity 
might have been awakened even in the heart of the judge. 
The plaintiffs were given the floor, but Apsines had 
baldly begun to speak when the proconsul, interrupting 
him, said, ''StopI this is not the Roman way of conducting 
a case. Let the one who first made the accusation now 
come forward and conduct the trial." They were quite un- 
prepared to undergo the ordeal of a trial then, and Themis- 
todes, who had made the original accusation, finding him- 
self compelled to take the floor, first changed color and l»t 
his lips in his embarrassment, and then, looking stealthily 
at his companions, asked under his breath what was to 
be done. They had come into court simply to shout and 
applaud their teacher^s speech, and consequently the 
aUenoe and embarrassment were great. . . . First Julian 
remarked plaintively, " Let me speak.** Then said the pro- 
consul, raising his voice, "Let there be no applause, either 
on the part of you who are practbed speakers or on the 
part of the students. You shall soon know what Roman 
justice is. Let Themistodes cany through the accusation, 
and be the defence made by whomever you, Julian, select 
as best." No one rose to accuse, Themistocles proving a 
disgrace to his name, but, when the proconsul ordered 
whoever could, to make answer to the original charge, then 
said the soplust Julian, '*By your strict observance of 
justice, Proconsul, you have made of Apsines a veritable 
Pythagoras, for he has learned, though late, a needed 
lesson, the way to hold his tongue. Long ago — and of 
this you yourself have experience — he taught hb pupib 
the Pythagorean art of silence. If, now, you bid us defend 
ourselves, release from bondage one of my pupils, Pion* 
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lesius by name, and you shall yourself judge whether he 
has been taught the art of Pythagoras or that of the Attic 
people/' . . . 

At onoe quite calmly . . . Proaeresius, one of those 
under accusation, came forward unfettered, and, his teacher 
crying to him loudly and in a high tone of voice — like 
those who incite and urge on the runners at the games — 
and sharply withal, the words, "Speak, Proieresius, now 
is the time to speak," he pronounced the opening of a 
speech. ... He broke forth into a lament over the in- 
dignities he and his companions had su£Fered, and here 
and there in the introduction were words in praise of his 
teacher; there was also, scattered through it, reproof, 
conveyed in the turn of a phrase, of the predpitanqr of 
the proconsul, who had made them undeigo and endure 
things which they ought not to have undergone even if 
they had been convicted. The proconsul sat with bowed 
head, deeply impressed by what Proieresius had said, and 
by the d^ity, the ease, and the well-rounded sonorous- 
ness with which he spoke; and then, while the whole audi- 
ence, eager to applaud, but awed as before an omen sent 
from Zeus, sat wrapped in a mysterious silence, Proeeresius, 
putting his words into the form of a second introduction, 
began again thus . . .: "If,'* he said, "one b permitted 
to do every wrong, to accuse his neighbor and have his 
words believed even before the defence b made, well and 
good, let the whole dty go with Thenustodes." Then the 
proconsul, stem and inflexible man, jumping to hb feet 
and waving hb purple-bordered robe . . . applauded 
Proeeresius like a boy. Apsines also applauded — not that 
he wbhed to do so, but necessity knows no master; and 
Julian, the teacher, only wept. The proconsul ordered 
the defendants to be dismissed, and then taking aside, first 
the teacher from among the plaintiffs, and afterward 
Thembtodes and the Laconians, reminded them of the 
festival called the Swurging at Sparta and also of the 
process called by that name at Athens. 
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Libanius has intimated that running into debt and 
giving 'spreads' were two of the favorite forms of 
amusement of students at Athens. There were others, 
however. "Never," he says,* "while I was at Athens, 
did I engage in a game of ball; and I was far from 
joining in a carousal or participating in the night raids 
made on the houses of the poorer people/' Himerius, 
we remember, warned his students at the beginning 
of the term against playing ball, practising athletics, run- 
ning about town, and going to the theatre. Drinking- 
bouts were frequent, and often at these bouts, as well 
as at the 'spreads,' intellectual entertainment and con- 
tests of wit were joined to good cheer. Favorite oc- 
casions for 'dub' or 'class' dinners were the Saturnalia 
and other holidays.' 

Student life at Athens and student life at Antioch 
probably differed very little. The rivalry between the 
various sophists was more intense at Athens than it was 
at Antioch, and the warfare between the student-bands 
was carried on with greater bitterness and fierceness; 
there may also have been at Athens certain traditional 
customs which had failed to take root at Antioch; but the 
main characteristics of the student life of the two places 
must have been essentially the same. We shall not be 
far wrong, therefore, if, in order to gain a clearer idea 
of the conditions that prevailed at Athens at the time of 
libanius's stay there, we glance at the picture which 

> i. 18, 2. 

•Phflos., 686, 686, 687; Qdl., zv. 2; zviii. 2 and 13. Some- 
tiiiiet the students went a-hunting (FliiloB., 687). For further 
evidence that athletios aometimee interfered with studiee, see 
Lib., 0p., 1110. 
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Libanius draws of his own experience as a teacher at 
Antioch. 

Swearing at goldsmiths^ insulting cobblers, drubbing 
carpenters, kicking weavers, hauling hucksters, threat- 
ening oil-dealers, were among the pastimes of Libanius's 
own students.^ Libanius on one occasion delivered a 
lecture ' wherein he dissuaded his students from taking 
part in any such unseemly pranks, as also from engaging 
in street-fights with the students of rival corps; he 
urged them rather to stand as an example to the towns- 
men of the advantages of an education. 

It is evident that Libanius often had hard times with 
hb students. '' Perhaps some think," he says, when 
giving his reason for having intermitted for a time his 
usual displays,* "that I shall give as the reason the in- 
justice that exists in connection with the fees.'' After 
describing how the student, having received money 
from his father to give to the sophist, squanders this 
on wine and dice, he continues: 

And then, after behaving thus shamelessly toward his 
teacher, he bounds into the school-room, bawling at the 
top of his voice and threatening and using his fists; holding 
everybody in contempt and looking upon his simple pres- 
ence there as sufficient pay for the sophist. Now the stu- 
dent of scanty means we can foigive, at the same time that 
we censiue hun; for he gives not because he has not; but 
when he arrays himself in line with the others and joins 
them in their insolence, how can anybody tolerate audi 

> lib., iil. 254, 13. 

s Or., lix (iii. 262). A student was onoe sent to libanius, leeom- 
meaded by the promise he gave of iuming out a good flghtw 
(Lib., 6p., 68). 

> L 197, 16. 
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omductf Sometimes those who are poor go to even 
greater lengths than those who are rich, as tibough thqr 
hcyped, by so doing, to conceal the fact that they have not 
paid their fees. Tien, cringing at the feet of the rich, ihej 
spend their time in such flattery as this (flattery so credit- 
able to ihesnl), and, when they leave the school, they either 
ignore the sophist altogether or do their best to work him 
aO manner of harm. 

[Another man, then, might make thb his excuse for not 
speaking in public, but not so Libanius; he had long been 
accustomed to charge nothing for his instruction, and the 
matter of fees could, therefore, have no influence with him.] 

What is the reason, then, if this is not? Why, I fail to 
see that my students as a body care in the least for my 
declamations, or have the slightest appreciation of my 
worth. And of this the students themselves have given clear 
proof, both in spring and in winter, whoever I have spoken 
at either time of the year. For see: I send my servant out 
to invite them to a lecture; he hurries off and executes my 
order. They, instead of, as they ought, outstripping the 
servant, are absolutely unmoved by his example. Some 
finger over their songs, which they all know, others loiter 
away the time in idle foolery or in laughter. Then, after 
arousing by their deliberateness the ire of all beholders, 
they, if thqr ever do decide to come, walk, both outside 
and inside the room, as gingerly as young girb, or, rather, 
as men balancing on a tight rope. It is indeed enough to 
make those who are seated indignant, to have to wait for 
such dawdlers as these to enter the room. All this takes 
place before the speaking begins; after the sophist has 
entered upon his declamation and b^gun to speak, then 
the students keep up a constant signaling back and forth 
about drivers and mimes and horses and dancers, and 
about this or that battle that has taken place or b to take 
place. Further, s<»ne stand like statues, with one arm 
thrown over the other, while others delve in their noses 
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with both hands at onoe; still otheis sit without moving 
a muscle, notwithstanding all the brilliant points that I 
make, or forcibly detain in their seats those who have been 
moved by my words. Some count those who come in after 
them, while others find it sufficient to gase at the leaves, 
or are better pleased to chatter over chance subjects than to 
listen to the speaker. Surpassing all this in audacity is 
the act of those who interrupt genuine applause with 
spurious, choke the voice of enthusiasm at its source, and 
parade through the whole theatre, withdrawing from the 
lecture all whom they can influence, either by false mes- 
sages or by invitations to come and bathe before breakfast 
— this also being an extravagance on which some spend 
their money. . . . 

Now no one can accuse me of dealing in slander and of 
uttering false charges, on the ground that, if that was done 
which I say was done, I should have flown into a passion 
at once and have spoken then and there words of anger 
against the wrong-doers. You know well enough that 
that is the very thing I often did, and that I, on not a few 
occasions, raising my voice, bade my man seiee the loafer 
by the neck and throw him out of doors. If this was not 
done, it was by reason of the prayers which were utteted 
in his behalf. . . . 

Evidence that the students, when ihey attended a deda- 
nmtion, did not pay the attention they should have paid, 
b furnished by the fact that on no occasion did they cany 
away in thdr minds a word of what was said. Exactly 
the opposite was the case with those who preceded you in 
these halls. They departed from the lecture, each with 
some different scrap of what was said stored in his memory. 
Then, when they were outside, they tried to fit together 
what they remembered and so restore my speech; and if 
anjrthing, however little, was foigotten, Uiey felt grieved 
at the loss. And for three or four days after that they did 
nothing at home but recite my words to their parents, and 
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here at school they kept this up for a much longer period. 
You go back to your songs, which you rememb^ with the 
greatest facility. ... If any one asks you whether I 
have spoken and on what subject, to the first question he 
will doubtless receive an answer, but, as for what I said, 
nobody can tell that^ 

The principal reason given by Libanius for not ex- 
pelling students is noteworthy:* 

The greatest consideration of all is my regard for these 
students' parents and native cities. I greatly fear that^ if 
they should hear of their sons' expulsion, they would treat 
those that were thus disgraced as if they were dead, at the 
very least; looking upon dishonor as worse than death and 
knowing that such dishonor as this is greater than that in- 
flicted by the courts. For from the latter men may be 
freed, but the former remains with them forever, accom- 
panying them, at every age, from boyhood to death, and 
depriving them of all sense of freedom. "Shameless, dog- 
eyed one, wert thou not banished from the holy rites of 
learning, because thou didst pollute the altar of the 
Muses?" It was, then, because I wished to spare their 
mothers and fathers, their cities, and their future children 
— for even to them this disgrace would have to descend — 

1 logratitade and rudeness were not uncommon on the part of 
students toward their teachera (lib., i. 146, 1; ii. 311, 4; 422, 16; 
iii. 443, 5; Themis., 239 a; Himer., or., xx; €c., xvii). For 
talking 'hone,' etc., in school, see Tac., Dial, de or., 29; c/. Clo., 
De orai.t ii. 6, 21. Compare the proceedings of studeoits at 
CSarthage (Augustin., Confeu., v. 3). Sometimes, according to 
Epictetus (ii. 21, 12 and 13; ef. iii. 24, 22 and 24), during the 
lectures, students from afar would let their thoughts wander 
homeward, and, recalling how their parents had sent them forth 
with great hopes, would wonder why no letter came from home 
and allow themselves to get discouraged at the arduousnesB of 
their task; then the lecturer's words fdl on deaf can. 

>L207,6. 
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that I did not expd from my daas these unruly students^ 
but, instead, decided to speak no more^ and, as I bdieve^ 
decided wisdy. 

The strap ^ and the rod ' were the oonmion instro- 
ments of chastisement, but Libanius, in hb later years, 
abandoned the use of these; ^'for I have given up/' he 
says/ ^* trying to bring my students into a path of recti- 
tude by means of blows and stripes, finding that these 
often {voduce the opposite effect to that desired. Being 
of the belief that counsel and exhortation are more 
beneficial and can better effect a cure, I have recourse 
to them/' Early in life, however, he was not averse to 
the use of the strap on lazy boys. Occasionally he 
remonstrating letters from the boys' fathera. 



which he found it neoessaiy to answer. 

> ^«Oret (lib., i. 479, 17); l/jds (i6., U. 425, 12); ^imb» (TlMmit- 
261 e); |ii<rrf| (Lib., ui. 253, 5). 

• ^9of (Lib., ii. 425, 12). 

Mii.253, 5. C/. i6., u. 311, 6; iii. 270, 18. His students, be says, 
did eveiything for him willingly, without the fear of blows 0* 178, 
15). Inachoolyboyswerelaidontiieirstomaehs and flofiged on their 
backs and posteriors (i6., i. 64d, 6), but possibly univenitysto* 
dents received more dignified treatment. Sometimes they were 
lashed about the log/i (ib,, ep.^ 1119). Qrpgoiy of Nysaa (Ds 
ca»Hif(U., 312) recommends, fint to whip the hoy, then to keep 
him after 8cho(^ and deprive him of his breakfast. Libanius 
sometimes caused unruly students to be evicted from his dis- 
plays (i. 200, 23). Himerius was also opposed on prineiple to 
eoiporal punishment (or., xv. 2). Philager, noted for his quiek 
temper, is said on one occasion to have boxed the ears of a pupil 
whom he cau^t napping in the class-room (Philos., 578). 
Produs, in order that his pupils might not hiss and jeer at one 
another, practices which, says Philostratus (604), were common 
in the dass-room, had them enter in a body, and seated tbem, 
the older b^ys sing^, and the younger bgys and the pedagogues 
fiUiog in the qmocs between theee (ef. Quint., Ind. cr.« ii. 2, 14). 
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The penon who sent yoa word about the strap and the 
whipping Pie writes on one occasion^ ouf^t to have 
added the reason for the whij^ung. For then you would 
not have f eh hurt, as is now die case. For your sorrow 
seems to be due, not to the fact that your son has received 
a whipiMng, but to the thought that, if he had not com- 
mitted some great wrong, a whiffing would not have been 
considered neoessaiy. Now hear my attitude in rq^ard to 
these matters. If one of my students conunits a wrong 
which it is disgraceful even to mention, I expel him, and 
allow him not to taint my dass with his infection. But if 
a student is hasy and nq;Iects his studies, I use the ksh. 
In the first case, I fear him as I should fear a festering 
sore, and drive him from my presence; in the second case, 
I arouse with the stnp one who is sleeping. Now the 
latter was the error and the punishment of your son. He 
abandoned hb books and became a sprinter, but he also 
made amends on his ^gs, and now practises his tongue 
instead. Now don't inflict on him a second chastisement, 
in the Aape of your displeasure, or consider the boy bad, 
for he lodes on his brother as an example, respects you, 
and win some day perhi^ make hb pof ormances equal 
yours. 

That teachers were often deterred from punishing 
their pupils by the fear of losing their patronage is dear 
enou^.' Libanius says that the defection of students 
from one sophist to another was in the tune of his youth 
a thiiig almost unheard of; a few had been known to 
transfer their allegiance, but the action had been con- 
sidered dishonorable, and the students who engaged in 
it had been shumied by nearly aD theur friends. In his 
later life, however, hardly a day passed without its 
example of such defection, and sometimes a student 

* Bp., 1119. • See Lib., ii. 426^ 12 jf. 
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went the rounds of all the sojdiists, swearing allegiance 
to each in turn. To remedy this evil, Labonius once 
called the sophbts of Antioch together and proposed 
that they should enter into an agreement whereby no 
sophist was to accept a student who came to him in 
that way. Any father who was dissatisfied with the 
sophist under whom he had placed his son was to have 
the privilege of examining his son or of having him 
examined by competent personSi in order to determine 
if the sophist was neglecting his duty. If there was ap- 
parent evidence that the sophist was neglecting his duty, 
then the fother might aiter a formal complaint against 
him and have the case tried before a board of his own 
selection, composed of teachers and non-teachers. In 
case this board adjudged the sophist guilty, the boy 
might be transferred to another sophist; othervnse no 
change could be made.^ Such a contract, we leam, was 
actually made and put in force.' 
On one occasion the students of Lobanius's school 

> Or.f xliii (jA. 420). The act of traiisferriiig one's allegiance 
from one sophist to another was called apostoM (dr^^rao'is; in 
Eunap., p. 80, fnrra^dfftaffu). Students often resorted thereto 
to avoid paying their dues, and they improved the occasion to 
insult their former teacher (Lib., ii. 422, 16; c/. Augustin., Co»- 
/SM., V. 12). Owing to the custom of apoetana, the sophist was 
made the dave of the pedagogue, who, if things did not go to hia 
liking, ooxild induce his waid to transfer his alliance (ib., ii. 283, 
7; 425, 7; iii. 445, 24). Apoetana, in the second half of the 
oentuiy, was common at Athens and elsewhere (Himer., or., 
zzxiv; Synes., Dion, 13). Sometimes a student went from 
one university town to another (Lib., iii. 457, 1). 

•Lib., ii. 314, 8. Some measure to foibid transference of 
alliance Libanius seems to have recommended to the council, 
and even to have carried through, shortly after his settlement in 
Antioch (ep., 407). 
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went to the length of tossing in a bkinket a certain 
pedagogue who had incurred their displeasure. The 
process is thus described: ^ 

They stretch a carpet on the ground and then take hold 
of it on all four sides — scmietimes more, sometimes fewer, 
according to the size of the caipet. Then, placing the un- 
happy victim in the centre, they toss him as high as they 
can (and that is not a short distance), accompanying their 
action with laughter. Great is the amusement aJso of the 
standers-by, as they behold the pedagogue spinning in the 
air and hear him cry out as he goes up and again as he 
comes down. Sometimes he faUs in the carpet, which is 
held high above the ground, and he is then saved; at 
other times, missing the carpet, he strikes the ground, and 
leaves the field, with some of his limbs maimed or bruised 
— danger bdng thus added to insult. And, worst of all, 
even such an event arouses the mirth of the students. 

This attack on the pedagogue, however, was a unique 
case, for generally the pedagogue was held in high 
esteem and was much respected by both students and 
sophists.' 

> iii. 269, 14. 

' Hie pedagogue, in the Greek sense off the word, was a slave 
who was a sort of personal attendant of the boy and kept watch 
and ward over him. "He is the protector off his fresh young 
age,'' says Libanius (iiL 255, 13), "his guardian and his defence. 
... He beats off all attacks, as a barldng dog beats off wolves. 
. . . The pedagogue has, as his sole care, the boy and the boy's 
welfare." He awoke the boy in the morning and made him learn 
his lessons. "What the boy has received from his teacher, it is 
the duty of the pedagogue to preserve for him; for the means of 
p rese r va tion belong to him: he uiges the boy, he shouts at him, 
he produces the tod, he brandishes the strap, he endeavors, by 
laboring at his task, ... to drive into his memory the lesson 
lie has heard." When the boy went to school, he was accom- 
panied by the pedagogue and by a foot-boy, the latter of whom 
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Such is the picture drawn by Labanius of the student 
life at Antioch in the second half of the fourth century, 
and similar, as has been said, must have been the 
studait life at Athens whai Libanius was himsdf a 
student there. During these years that he was a 
student there, he studied hard and faithfully. ** Not a 
day,'' he says,^ ''was without its labors, except — whidi 
was not often the case, I think — when some holiday 
intervened to give me rest'* He travelled about the 
countiy with an eager interest in its antiquities and its 
local customs. ''I vbited Corinth,' neither as a de- 
fendant nor as a prosecutor, but at one time when 
hurrying to attend a Spartan festival, the Scourging^ at 
another time while on my way to Argos, there to be 
initiated in the local mysteries." He must have dis- 
tinguished himself among the students at Athens, for, 
whai a proconsul, who was determined to have peace 
in the town, deposed three of the most contentious of 
the sophists, he selected Libanius, who was then only 



his books (Ub., u. 80, 19; iii. 145, 2; 260, 13; c/. Lue., 
Amor,, 44, and the Philostratua paasageB leferred to below). 
Girard (L*6d. otAen., p. 116) and Becker (CharadM, trans., p. 
226) say that the pedagogue carried the books, but there seems 
to be no evidence for tiiis (if we except the passage in Ludan, 
Amor,, 44, which is not decisive). The podsLgogae was superior 
to such service. Sometimes the podsLgogae and the foot-boy 
waited outside the school-room until ^ boy had finia*»<M< his 
lessons (Philos., 618), sometimes they accompanied him inside 
(tb., 604; Lib., iii. 200, 15). Many students, especially the older 
ones, were unaccompanied by a pedagogue. At times the 
pedagogue abetted the student in his resistance to the prdessor 
(p. 187, n. 1; Lib., iii. 445, 24; c/. sp., 1173, 1506). 

> i. 19, 8 

* i. 18» 9. So Qellius visited DelpU and ^^glna (GeO., zii. 5; 
u. 21). 
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twenty-five yeais of age, to fiO one of the vacant chaos. 
The anger of the pfooonsul becoming in time appeaaed, 
the thiee sophists were reinstated; ''but the honor was 
mine/' says Libanius/ ''in that I had been deemed 
worthy of the place/' 

Many friends abolibanius made at Athens — friends 
who were a ccmsolatiiHi to him in later years.' Life- 
long friendships were formed at cdlege in those days 
as they are in these. Two celebrated instances are those 
of Gregory and Basfl, and of Proeeresius and HephsB^ 
tion. "Thence he was sent," writes Gregory, referrii^ 
to Basil/ "by God and his own noble and unquench- 
able thirst for knowledge to the real home and seat of 
leamiog, Athens; 'golden Athens/ it was indeed to me, 
if ever to anyone in this world, and the introducer to 
all things beautiful. For there my acquaintance with 
this man was cemented into firm friendship, and, seek- 
ing knowledge, I gained happiness; in another way 
having the experience of Saul, who, while seeking his 
father's asses, found a kingd(»n/' Proieresius and 
Hephnstion were students together at Athens in the 
sehod of Julian. It was hard at that time to say which 
showed the greater abflity or iHiich was the more in- 
digent, but they were firm friends. They had, we are 
told/ but one coarse doak and one outer mantle be- 
tween them, and three or four faded and threadbare 

* i. 20, 6. 

*B. g.^ Eodidus (Lib., «p., 147); Flavlaaus (i5., •p.^ 666); 
Beverua (i5., ep., 1145); Eugnomoiiitta, to whom Libuilui recalls 
old tiinei (i&., «p., 473). Myfdonitta, be aaya, waa like a f ather to 
bim at Athem (ib., «|>., 471). See also ft., ep., 1185. 

• Or., xliiL 13. « Eimap., p. 78. 
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blankets. One day Profieresius would go to lectures and 
Hephiesticm would lie abed and study, and on the next 
day Hephiestion would appear in public and Proieresius 
would stay at home. We remember that, at a later time, 
when both Froaeresius and Hephsestion had been nomi- 
nated for the chair of sophistry at Athens, and party 
feeling ran high, Hephsestion withdrew from the city, 
so as not to interfere with his friend's success. 

We ^ould be glad to learn where Libanius lived 
while at college, but on this point he has left us little 
information. We know that his 'chum' was one 
Ghromadus, with whom he had a room and with whom 
he took his meals.' So far as we are aware, there were 
no dormitories for students in those days, but the pro- 
fessor sometimes took the student into his own f amfly.' 
Otherwise, the student took private lodgings, or, pos- 
sibly, he sometimes found quarters at an inn.' 

Libanius had been four years at Athens when the 
time came for his departure. He had intended to stay 
four years more. ''I had the intention,'' he says,^ '*of 
adding, before leaving Athens, another four years to 
the four I had already passed in the city, my mind, as 
it seemed to me, requiring a more thorough fraining 
than it had yet received. For, however perfect I seemed 
to others, I by no means felt myself to be so, but I was 
disturbed by the fear that, no matter where I went, 
sophists would swarm about me and try by ten thousand 

^ Lib., ep., 393. 

• Bp., 236, 290, 378, 379, 381. Libanius at <Hie time allowad 
two of his students to room at Daphne (ep., 1286). 

* Lib., ii. 369, 21; Philos., 663; Themis., 293 d; Eunap., p. 76. 
« i. 20, 16. 
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tests to pull me down. It seemed to me necessary, 
therefore, ever to seek and gain more knowledge/' 

Whether four years was the usual length of the coll^ 
course, we are not informed. Libanius speaks ^ of one 
of his own students who was obliged to leave in the 
second year of his instruction, when he had hardly 
acquired even the rudiments of his art. Some students, 
we know, spent more than four years at college: Euni^ 
pius, for instance, five,' and Gregory Nazianzene from 
ten to twelve.* Of course, the expense was often a 
determining factor in the matter of the length of stay. 
Lodging, board, tuition, and, especially, books were 
among the chief sources of ouday,^ and sometimes a 
father foimd it necessary to take up a contribution 
among his friends, in order to defray the cost of his 
son's education.* 

i iii. 229, 1; c/. 202, 13 ff. • Eunap., p. 02. 

* See Sieven, LAen de% lAb^ p. 31, n. 144. The law course at 
Berytus was four years, until Justinian made it five {Dig., prmf. 
cmnem). In an earlier age, Isoerates's ooune was from three to 
four jrears (Isoo., De onHd., 87). Crispinus, mentioned in the 
text below, studied at Athens the same length of time as Libanius 
(Lib., i. 21, 10). Rohde (Rhein. Mum,, 40, p. 75) oonaiden the 
usual length of time to have been fire years. The fact that 
Libanius's sohod at Antioch contained four rhetors suggests a 
ooune of four yean. See Luc, Bhet, proK., 9. A letter of 
Hadrian suggests as a possibility a residence of at least ten yean 
in a city for the purpose of stud^ (Cod. Ju$., x. 40, 2). 

* Lib., iL 289, 9; sp., 1192. 

* Lib., sp., 1192; c/. sb., «p., 322; Lue., 8&mn., 1; JohnGhiys., 
De meerdot,, i. 5. Travelling expenses were another item. Some- 
times the sophist gave assistance (JUb., ep., 22, 1452, and pp. 
182, 183, 308, n. 2). Letoius, a senator of Antioch, once assisted 
needy students out of his own pocket (tb., ep., 4€4, 467). The 
ftstorian Pkefect, Anatolius, sent to a poor student who was 
studying under Libanius one hundred staters, which, according 
to libanius, would not go a great way towiud defraying tiie 
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The leaaoD which induced Labanius to change 
mind and to leave Athens was one of the heart rather 
than of the head. One of his most intimate friends, 
CrispinuSi had been summcned home to Heradea in 
Asia Minor, and he strcmgly uiged Libanius to ac- 
company him. After much hesitadon, Libanius deter- 
mined to go, but, before leaving Athens, he made avow 
to return at some future time.' 

Rqpretfully in those days did the student look forward 
to the hour when he must say good-by to his col^ge 
and his college friends. The scene that was enacted on 
the occasion of Basil's departure was not unusuaL 

And now the day of departure was at hand [writes 
Gregoiy '] and was mariced by all the usual features of 
such an occasion — farewell speeches, good wishes, calls 
for us to return, laments, embraces, and tean. For nothing 
is ever so hard as for those who have lived together at 
Athens to tear themselves from the city and from one 
another. The scene that was then enacted was indeed 
mournful and worthy of long remembrance. Friends and 
fellow-students, the members of our college corps, and 
with them many even of the teachers, standing in a ring 
about us, refused, whatever should happen, to let us go, 
entreating us, holding us bade by force, and using words 
of persuasion. What did thqr not say, and what did tbsy 
not do, that beings in great sorrow would be likely to say 

oost off the boy's education (i5., ep,, 78). For otlier eases of as- 
sistSDoe siiven to students, see ib., sp., 1237, 1S06. Sometimes 
students woriosd tbeir way through coU^ge (ib., i. 102, 7). The 
student sometimes deposited his funds with his teaeher (Loo., 
8ymp., 82; Lib., sp., 78). 

> i. 21, 9; 25, 11. 

' Or.p xlUi. 24. Julian, the emperor, wqyt at leaving Athsos 
(Jul., Ep, ad Aih,, 276 a), and one of libaaius's students at leavim 
Libanius (Lib., ep., 631). C/. also Isoe., De oalftl., 88. 
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and do? Here I do mdeed blame mysetfi as well as that 
diyine and inoompreheDsible soul, presumptuous though 
H be in me to say so. He» giving the reasons which induced 
him to depart, showed himself superior to those who tried 
to detain him, and secured, thouj^ not without the 
cxerdse of physical force, consent to his departure, but I 
was left belund at Athens; partly (for I will tell the truth) 
because I was too weak to persevere in my resolution, and 
partly because I was betrayed by my friend, who was 
induced to let me go from his side, diough I relaaced not my 
hold cm him, and to yield me to the merqr of those who 
pulled me bade. 

Libanius and his friend went, not by sea, but ove^- 
laod, to Constantinople; on their way through nortfaeni 
Greece and Macedonia they entertained many of the 
cities through which they passed with samples of thdr 
eloquence, and were greeted with great applause. 
From Constantinople to Heradea the distance was 
short, and in the latter place they were entertained by 
one of Crispmus's relatives. Here Libanius took leave 
of his frieiidi and set out to return to Constantinople.* 

• lib., 129,3. 
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AFTER COLLEGE 

When Libanius left his friend, Crispinus, at Hermdea, 
and returned to Constantinople, he was intent upon 
carrying out the tow which he had made to revisit 
Athens. Arriving at Constantinople, he went down to 
the Great Harbor and proceeded to look about him for 
a shipmaster bound for Greece, ''While I was thus en- 
gaged/' he says/ *' I felt a tug at my cloak, and one of 
the teachers of the place — you know him, Nicodes, die 
Lacedflemonian — whirling me around and bringing me 
face to face, said: 'This is not the tack for you; you 
should take a difFerent course/ * What different course/ 
said I, 'when I am bound for Athens?' 'Why, bless 
you,' said he, 'stay with us and take charge of the young 
men here; there are many rich fathers in Constantinople. 
Give up your voyage and listen to me. Would you in- 
jure the prospects of both of us and run away from all 
the great good fortune in store for you 7 When you can 
stay here and be professor, why go farther to put your^ 
self under the instruction of another 7 I will engage to 
make you within twenty-four hours 'boss' of the town 
and lord over forty young men, the cream of the place. 
Once lay the foundation and you will find riches pour 
in upon you in floods/" 

>i.24,5. 
334 
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Labanius, however, was deaf to all entreaties, and 
took ship to Athens. He appears not to have stayed 
long at Athens this time, but, mounting a two-wheeler, 
he was off again at the banning of winter. On arriving 
at Constantinople, he at first met with discouragement 
''When I entered the market-place at Constantinople,'' 
he says,^ ''I was just in time to see a Cappadodan pro- 
fessor taking his chair — one, it chanced, who had been 
appointed by the emperor in compliance with a request 
of the local council. He was an excellent speaker, and 
had received the call, I believe, as the result of a single 
contest There he stood in all his g^ory. I made 
inquiries of an old man as to the name of the sc^hist, 
his country, the manner of his coming and the terms, 
and was struck to the heart by the answer I received. 
Going to Nicodes, who had offered to introduce me to 
the city, I referred to our previous conversation. 'You 
are simple,' he said, 'very simple, if you do not know 
the value of striking while the inxi b hot, and this after 
you have been at Delphi. It is useless for you to think 
of the promises I thai made or to remind me of them; 
you destroyed all that whoi you sailed away to Athens.' " 
Setting up a school of his own, however, Libanius soon 
drew laige crowds of studoits. " Each man uiged his 
neighbor, and it was not many days before my corps 
numbered more than eighty. Some poured in to me 
from without the town; others, desertmg their former 
masters, flocked to me from within; those who had 
been all agog for the races and the theatre dianged their 
interests and became devotees of letters." ' 

11.27, 1. •i.29,0. 
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But the intrigues of rivai sophists scxm drove him 
from the city, and he retired, first to Nicsea, dien to 
Nicomedia. In the latter place he spent five prosperous 
and hi4>py years, at the expiration cf idiich time he was 
obliged, much against his will, to return to G^nstan* 
tinq>le. During the period of his second residence at 
Constantinople, he received an invitation to go to 
Athens to teach, which he recognised as a great honor, 
but, remembering the bitter spirit that prevailed among 
the sophists there, he declined to accept the call' One 
summer he visited Antiodi. Sixteen years ot more had 
passed since he left it, to go to the University at Athens. 
"I saw once more,'' he says,' ''the roads and gates 
I loved so well, I saw the temples and the colonnades, I 
saw the house where I had lived as a boy, now old and 
gray, I saw the whitened hairs of my mother, I saw my 
unde, still happy in the name oi father, and my own 
elder brother, now called grandfother, I saw my many 
schod companions, some of whom were in office, while 
others were acting as advocates, I saw the M family 
friends, though few, alasl their number, I saw the city, 
prosperous and happy in its wealth of learned men." 

While at Antioch, he spoke before the people, and 
won such applause that he was moved to sue the em- 
peror for permission to remove from Cbnstantinople to 
his home. He was successful in hb application, but 
just as he was about to start for Antioch, he received a 
bitter message. ''My cousin,'' he writes,' "was dead, 
and my unde lay stricken with grief. Fortune spcMled 
her gift, for I no longer had any care to return to die 

>i.68,4 *LQ2,2. •167,6. 
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city of my birth, where I should aee but the tomb of her 
who was to have been my wife.** EBs unde, however, 
was urgent that he should come. ''Accordixiglylwent, 
but not with the same heart as before." * At Antioch, 
as at Constantinople, he at fast met with disqipointp 
mient, but in the end jnrospered, and before lopg received 
an oflkial appointment 

We have now carried Ubanius throo^ his college 
days and seen him established as a professor of do- 
quenoe in his native town. At this point we should 
fnopeAj leave him. Let us, however, before we do so, 
see how in his mature years he looked back on the days 
spent at Athens and on the life there. 

Notwithstanding his love for the dtjr, he probabty 
never lost his repugnance to the barbarous customs 
which prevailed there. ''No wonder," he says in a letter 
to a friend,' ''if one faUs in love with the Attic land, tat 
it is a land that naturally awakens love, whether one 
has seen it or not Fathers bdieve that their sons will 
faring back from Athens dther learning or, at least, the 
reputation for learning. Now, in that I respect Acadns, 
I approve of lus having sent his son thither; but as I 
hxve the man, I should prefer that he had kept the boy 
at home. Of the teachers there, some are oU fogies, fit 
only to eat and sleep at their ease, while others seem in 
need of teachers themselves, who shall teach them this 
first of all: that cases are decided, not by arms, but by 
arguments. As it is, th^ produce for us soldiers rather 

« i. 67, 13. 

•jJTp., 627. Cf. 0p., SaO (of Athens): tOy y^ •ft ^ >Mr^» 
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than orators.' Many a one have I seen bearing (he 
scars of the wounds which he received in the Lyceum 
fighf But for the city itself and its associations he 
never had anything but the fondest remembrances. 
''Happy is he" he says in another letter,' ''who can 
run through many places in a few days, and then say: 
I have seen the Areopagus, I have seen the Acropdis, 
I have seen the shrine of those who after great anger 
were reccmciled, whai he who had supported hb father 
was freed from guilt, I have seen her who acquired the 
dty as the result of a contest, the nurse of Erechtheus. 
Such a man I count happy for what he has seen, and 
you I count happy in that you can aijoy all these 
things and many more every day.'' "Beiytus,'' he 
says again,' "I confess, I love for many things, but 
Athens for all." Occasionally some circumstance would 
unexpectedly recall the old days to his mind. "When I 
saw Clematius,'' he writes,^ "I was reminded of the old 
happiness of the days when I first greeted Athens — the 
Athens of Theseus. I recalled the first evaiing, the 
bath, the 'spread,' and the conversation that there took 
place." StOl, those days seemed much like a dream 
to him. "You will see again," he once more writes,* 
"our old friend, the gende Severus, who has «i joyed 

■Ebewhere the teachers at Athena are spoken off as being 
inferior to their reputation. Cf. Themis., or., xxvii; and Eunap., 
p. 87, of Anatolius. But Anatolius was chronically disaffected 
to sophists (lib., ep., 78). See also Cicero, for a much earlier 
time (De oral., iii. 11, 43). Cf, p. 311. 

• Ep.t 881. * Ep,, 10. 

• Ep,, 1071. Then, as is tiie case now, those who had been to 
college used fondly to talk over thdr student days (tb., iii. 268, 1). 

• Ep,, 1611. See also ep., 866, 1080, 1389; and p. 291. 
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Athens to the full. As for me, I seem to have passed 
quickly through there as in a dream, and to have gone 
on my way, but he, knowing how much this spot sur- 
passes all other spots, prolonged his happiness there. 
Hence he has reaped from the land more profit than 
others have. The profit which one reaps from Athens 
is not learning only, but friends, in whom, indeed, 
Sevenis considers no land inferior to his own/' 



CHAPTER XVI 
CONCLUSION 

As we review in our minds the education that has 
here been described^ we cannot fail to be impressed by 
the great part which personality played in it Even in 
the fifth and fourth centuries B. C, as we have dse- 
where seen/ the personality of the wandering teacher 
of ethics or of science was one of the chief forces which 
drew young men in the direction of a life of study. The 
same, or similar, was the case in the later period. The 
young man, brought up in his distant home at Antioch, 
is, to be sure, attracted to Athens by hb own unquenchr 
able thirst for knowledge and the halo that hangs about 
the city, but faint rumors of the men there and of their 
personality reach even his ears. When he arrives at 
Athens, he does not select thb or that study to pursue, 
but he chooses a certain man. Indeed, the choice could 
not well lie among subjects, fen* if the boy did not, as 
comparatively few did in the fourth century, wish to de- 
vote himself to philosophy, he was sure to turn to the 
subject of sophistry. Now the subject of sophistry was 
the same for all teachers and for all studoits, and only 
by the personality of the man who taught it was it made 
to differ in the hands of one from what it was in the 
hands of another. In some cases, the establishment of 

«P.1«. 
840 
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a tfistinguished sophist m thb or that city was sufficient 
to divert the stream of studying youth from all other 
centres,^ and a man of the personality and force of 
Themtstius could for a tune draw students even away 
from the study of sophistry and toward that of philoso- 
phy. Not unfrequently it happened that, as in the case 
of Julian, who afterward became emperor, a student 
went from one university town to another, drawn each 
time by the name of some distinguished man whom he 
wished to hear. The place, if we except Athens alone, 
was not so important as were the men. 

Owing to the important part which personality 
played in the populari^ of the teacher, there grew up 
between the teacher and the student that strong per- 
sonal rdation which was characteristic of the Greek 
university life. The teacher, as we have seen, was the 
intellectual parent of the pupil, and he acted as the 
pupil's guide and protector; the pupil was under moral 
obligation to take an interest in his teacher's welfare 
and to support his teacher in all ways in which this was 
possible.' 

Though the custom which prevailed, whereby a stu- 

> When libaaitti was teaehing at Nieomedia, ftudenta flookad 
thither, inatead ai, aa More, to Athena (lib., i. 39, 10). So 
Haradeidea, when teaching at Socgmia, drew young men, not 
only from AMi% but from Europe and Afrioa aa well (Philoa., 613). 
Julian drew young men to Athena from ail quartera of the earth 
by the exoeUenoe of hia oratoiy and hia nobility of eharacter 
{jtity46u ^mtt, Eunap., p. 68; nobility of character dintinguiahed 
PNaareaius also, tb., p. 78). Theee are but a few out of many oaoea. 

*The itudenta were, of oouroe, expected to fight in their 
teacher'a behalf (Lib., i. 16, 4 ff,). See eapecially the two atriking 
orataona, lib., xxxii (ii. 266) and xzxv (ii. 307), where a plea ia 
made to the bays for aupport on the ground of moral obligation. 
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dent was required to attach himself to a single teadier, 
had its pleasant feature in this dose personal relation 
between the teacher and the student, it apparendy had 
in another way its unfortunate side. In some cases it 
probaUy led to servile imitation of the teacher and his 
literary style by the student, when the student could 
better have put his attention upon the old masters of 
s^le.^ If it had been the custom for the student to 
attach himsdf to more than one teacher, he would, 
doubdess, by a broader acquaintance with men and 
with methods, have been able to avoid this eviL Per^ 
haps, however, the evil was not so great as has some- 
times been supposed,' for there seems to have been a 
rq^tion at Athens, as well as at Antioch, whereby a 
student was allowed to attend at least the displays, and 
possibly the instruction, of a second teacher, not the one 
to whom he was rq;ularly bound,' and the custom of 
duinging from one teacher to another became more 
common as the fourth century wore on. The cases also 
are not infrequent in which we are told that this or that 
man attended at different periods of his course the 
lectures of more than one sophist^ 

> lib., i. 18, 12. The Emperor Juliaa is eaid to have imitated 
Libaniua's style (ib., i. 527, 10), and he suooeeded aowdlinthit 
that he was held to have been a pupil of libaniua (tb., i. 462, 24). 
Favorinua was said to have been a pupil of Dio, but his styfe 
differed as much from Dio's as did that of those who had never 
heard the Utter (Phflos., 401). Cf. «&., 522, 527, 535, 576; 
Himer., ec,, x. 13. Imitation of the ancient authors also, of 
course, played a prominent part in the sophistical education. 
Cf. Quint., Imt, or., x. 2. 

• B. y., by Heraberg, Oesdk. QrMi., iii. p. 35a- 

• lib., i. 14, 4; ii. 270, 280. See p. 304. 
« E. g., PhUos., 576. 504. 605. 
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Another important feature of the ancient Greek uni- 
versity life was the great weight that was put, in the in- 
struction of the day, on the spoken word. The spoken 
wordy indeed, as we have already elsewhere seen/ 
was a matter of racial instinct, and the whole sophis- 
tical education was based on the communication of 
ideas by speech. The student did not so much leam 
from books as he did from the teacher's mouth, or at 
least the lessons that he obtained from books were ex- 
pounded and enforced by oral instruction. This fact is 
emphasized by the word that was used to express the 
relation of student to teacher: 'to be the pupil of was 
rcf^ularly Sucpoaa-Oai, 'to hear.' The ancient student 
did not 'read ' sophistry under such and such a teacher, 
nor did he ' take a course under' this or that professor, 
but he 'heard' such and such a sophist It was the 
influence of the Hving voice and the contact of mind 
with mind on which stress was laid. This is seen most 
notably in the grand displays of the sophists themselves. 
In these much of the effect produced was doubtless due 
to the circumstances of the moment and arose from the 
personality and manner of the sophist, reinforced by the 
sympathetic encouragement of the audience, rather than 
to any more enduring qualities of thought and style.^ 

Still, it may be doubted whether the living voice was 
considered quite so potent a force in instruction in the 
centuries after Christ as it had been in the time of 
Socrates. As we have seen, memory played an im- 

> Pp. 5, 25. 

* It was reoogniied l^ tbe anoteata themaelvea that eztempora 
speooh did not conduce to thorough woric (1^., DUm, 12; PbOoa., 
683, 607; Luo., AM. prtae., 20). 
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portent part in the sophistical training, and the cultiya- 
tion of the memory resulted in, if it was not necessitated 
by, the accumulation of stores of facts in the minds of 
the students. Facts, as well as a thorouj^ knowledge of 
the ancient authors, the student was obliged to have. 
Thus it happened that polymaikia (iroXufiaOia), mudi- 
learning, was considered at this time a valuable part of 
a man's education, and the woXv/mA}?, the man of many 
facts, was looked up to and admired.' This attitude 
toward educaticm was quite opposed to that of an 
earlier time. In the fifth century B. C. an harmonious 
development ot the parts of man — moral, mental, and 
physical — and a rational adjustment of these toward 
the outer world were considered of more importance 
than much knowledge. 

The custom of the present day is rather to decry the 
ancient sophistical training. Its weaknesses are so ap- 
parent, and its insufficiency, as judged by modem 
standards, is felt to be so great, that it b easy to de- 
nounce the whole system as artifidal and barren. And 
yet, perhaps, the better way is to see what there really 
was in this education and what it professed to do in the 
world as it was at that time. Artificial and barren, in a 
certain sense, the education was. By kying too great 
stress on the form in which a thing was said, we may 

* LongimiB is called by Eunapius (p. 7} ''a living libraiy and a 
walking muieum" (fitfiKi^diKJi rit I^p (Im4^vxm mi w^t a r m r ^ 
/Miwcfor). Cf. Philostratiu (618), of Hippodromua: vXfl&rm fiih 

t^rvxv^^rrttw, vXf&vra M dw&^pv fitrd yt ^kmuiwww riw ivft roO 
lUpim4,rmt^ hnUov yitp wXuyptk/iim'nlkrtpop iir^ptk dhrw lyMfr. Also 
of Polsmo (641). roXvAMi^ and voXv^A^to are oomnxm ezpra- 
tioDs in this period («. y., tb., 627; Porphyr., Vil. FU^%^ 20). 
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admit, it led to aU manner of exoenes aixl extrnvagfti^ 
in the matter of style; and this, too, we eaniiot deiqr: 
it did not contain within itadf the possibilities of great 
q>eculatiTe or scientific truths. If we look, however, to 
the grand disphys of the sophists themselves, we can 
say — as has been said by othos ^--that we no lopger 
have the means of judging of these aright Many 
Haogi in them are lost to us to-day, and of others we 
have but an imperfect understanding and appreciation* 
The play of accent and rhythm, the delicate adjustment 
of sound and sense in the selection and arrangement of 
wdds, the harmony of form, we tiy to understand, but 
do so only imperfectly. The orator, his personality, the 
rise and fall of his voice, the variety and appropriateness 
of his gestures — these we can only imagine. Even the 
bare words which were spoken are in most cases un» 
known to us. 

But — and this is a thing that is more often lost sight 
of -—however the case may be with these displays, it 
does not seem that it is from these akme, or from these 
primarily, that the sophistical education is to be judged. 
Tli^ were admittedly the sublimation of the sophist's 
art Hie great university of tCHlay is judged, not so 
much by the comparatively small number of specialists 
whom it fits to be teachers, as by the great body of stu^ 
dents whom it sends out into the world. Greek sophistry, 
did not profess to teach men scientific knowledge or 
abstract theories — the performance ot that task was 
left to the specialists and to the various schoob of phi* 
losophy, as long as these existed — but it did profess to 

> B. 9., by Bdideb Or. fioM., i». 3St 
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prepare men for the active duties of dtisenship — the 
dtiaeiiahip of those days — and to provide them with a 
broad and liberal culture, and this task it performed on 
the whole satisfactorily and eflPectively for several hun- 
dred years. The fact should be emphasjgpid that rhet- 
oric meant in those days more than what we under- 
stand by the term. It was the common heritage of the 
Greek-speaking peoples and that which distinguished 
them from barbarians.' In this sense it meant educa- 
tion, culture, humanism, dviliaation even. It provided 
a literary training on dassic lines, and at the same time 
devdoped the mental and moral parts of the boy. The 
sciences in thdr elements, it should be rememboed, 
the boy had, if he had been properly brought up, studied 
before he entered the sophist's school, and, if he studied 
them further than that and to the neglect of sophistry, 
he was in danger of receiving a purely technical educa- 
tion. Of the product of the schoob it is unjust to judge 
by the school exercises that we possess. With more 
reason do we turn to the orations of the few sophists of 
whom we have literary remains, and here, if we have 
Himerius with his mindng, dain^ style and meagre 
thought, we have also Libanius, direct, forceful, sincere, 
and often truly eloquent 

» See p. 4. C/. Iboo., Pansg., 50: (^ wiikt$ i/tAp) rd rdr mx^vwr 
Bwofia wtwolifKt ft/ffxirt roO yhmn dXX4 r%% BmvoLm domtir dwui, ml 
fiSXKop 'SXXi^Mit Koktt^Bai rodt rift vatM^MM rft ^iftitripat # rtAt 
r^t KM9^9 ^9tn MT^orrat • Lib., ep,, 372: r96rw% (i. «., \&fom) Ar 
9fi49if rif, c(t Iror ipx^t^t^a rcSs fiapfidpoa, X6yM (rhetoric) and 
woiMft or walSwau are often identified; e. g., lib., i. 365, 9: 
'BXX^MffS r«iMg cat X^ymi • ib., i. 452, 20: Awipn ip vcuM^m 
wtA X6TMt T€$pafi^9Qi, Cf. tb., i. 502, 8: wtMtiwtw aXuh-t rd fm, 
and the eulogy of letters, ib., ii. 303. It was rhetoric that niade 
Ludan a Greek (Luc., Bi$ aeeua., 30). 
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It has been made matter of reproach to the ancient 
education of the earij Christian period that it dealt so 
extensively with mythology and the life of a past age. 
Such a rq>ioach has justificati<m. And, yet, it should 
be remembered that this mythology and this life of a 
past age were of the nature of a corpus t^; theyformed 
a traditional body of material, of which the sophist 
made use in his class-room instruction, and which the 
sophist and the student moulded and kneaded into 
various forms to suit thdr purposes. The principles 
which were involved in these processes were later ap- 
plied to the conditions of daQy life. As Choridus says,' 
^all kinds of suits that occur in real life are imitated 
in the fictitious cases.'' What matter, one may say, 
whether the principles were illustrated by Demosthenes 
and Demades or by John Doe and Richard Roe? 
Notwithstanding that even in ancient tunes there were 
some who asserted that the student, on emeiging from 
the sophist's school, was ill-prepared for the problems 
of real Hfe — a complaint that was doubtless in many 
cases justified — it is apparent that on the whole, the 
sophistical education did provide a satisfactory prepa- 
ration for the professional and the official life of those 
times. No system of education is likdy to go unques- 
in any age, and complaints similar to that men- 
above are conmion even to-day. 

We may enumerate, then, the means by which soph- 
istry in ancient times sought to accomplish its aim of 
preparing men for the duties and successes of life and 
of giving diem a broad and liberal culture. 

> See p. 240. above. 
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Vint, by giving the student a tiborough grounding in 
the literature <A the Greek people, the only literature 
which, in that part of the world and at that time, was 
thought to have any value. The student who went 
through his course in 'grammar' and sophistry widi 
faithful adherence to duty should have been familiar 
with the best Greek authors, in a way to be able to 
quote them and to feel them a part of himself. Tliqr 
permeated his life and thought His knowledge of 
them was a more or less critical knowledge, for he had 
been required in the sdioob to judge and discuss ttiem 
from many points of view. 

Secondly, by giving the student a mass of incidental 
information on many subjects. He acquired, in the 
course of Us 'grammatical' and rhetorical studies, a 
good knowledge of Gredc antiquities — of die laws, the 
customs, the institutions, of former times — and he be- 
came steeped in the spirit of the Greek religion and 
mythology. The history of the Greek people from the 
tune of Solon to that of Alexander he learned thoroughly 
in the sophist's school, while Greek literary history he 
obtained from the 'grammarian.' 

Thirdly, by training the student to write and to spetk 
the Greek language correcdy and effectively, and to 
arrapge his matarial in the best way for the purpose in 
hand. Much practice and study of the best modeb 
were the means employed to this end. 

Fourthly, by teaching the student to tiiink, and to 
exercise his judgment and imagination. The practice of 
arguing cases and of taking ^es for and against was 
helplul in the training of his reason and judgment. 
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whQe die other practioe of impersonatioii could not bot 
tend to develop his imagination* 

Fifthly, by cultivating readiness of thought and 
speech. 

And, sixthly, by training die ethical side of man« We 
remember that under Socrates riietoric was regarded as 
having a moral force; and Aristeides, the second-centuiy 
sophist, says: ^'There being four parts of mcnral excel* 
lence" — prudence, temperance, justice, and fortitude 
(d^/HSmfO'i/f, cc^i^poaAni, iiMUoavvfi, iLwSp€Ca}) — ^'all 
these have been produced by rhetoric, and what gym- 
nastic and the physician's art are in the case of the body, 
that rhetoric is shown to be in the case of the soul and 
matters of state/' This view that there was an ethical 
Yalue in the study of letters is expressed in one form or 
another in many authors.' The man of literary train- 

s ii. p. 72. The oaidinsl virtues. C/. Meiiaiidery Bpeng., Rk, 
Qr^ iii. p. 361; also Syn., Dion^ 8, and Themie., 146 d. 

*E.g.f lib., ep., 1143: r& 7^ Jjr viraiSnr^itff^ fvxAt^dKMnii^ 
ipdXXovf ^wr^Mv* Theon, Progym., 1, p. 148 (Speng., Rh. Or., ii. 
60) : ^ M r^t XP^* yw/um^ta 9b iiAmw riFd H9iu» %&^p ^yAfinrn^ 
dlXX4 mU xP^f^^ ^< 4^* Aeoording to Aristeides, rhetorio ie oon- 
neoCed with all the Tirtiiee: it is begotten of pnidenee, upholde 
juetiee, is supported by temperance and fortitude (ii. p. 72; e/. 
pp. 58, 64-66y 128, 132). It holds together and is the ornament 
of oommunities (p. 136). It aims at what is best, and is the in- 
etruetor of the people (pp. 56» 58). The orator wUl himself be a 
good man. In so far as he does or advises wrong, he is an im- 
perfect orator (pp. 76, 77, 80, 81, 154). His goodness, however, 
is appaientlj primarily a matter of po^ey (p. 83). Whether 
Aristeides understands that there is a sort of reflex action pro- 
duced hj rhetoric, sudi that the orator, simply by practising his 
profession, is himself benefited morally, is less ctoar. The view 
of Aristeides is that of Quintilian, who defines the orator as a 
good man tkUUd «n opedking {Itut. or,, xii. 1; ef, prafai., 9, and ii. 
15, 1). This was also Marcus Oato's definition (see, further, 
Seneca, Cmtr.f L pntfaL, 9; CSc, Do ortd,, ii. 20, 86; and tb., Do 
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ing ooaU by his wise goidaiioe preserve die state, and 
he possessed within himself the means far his own 
sahration. 

The ideal 6t the education of these centuries is stated 
in the wofds of Julian^ the emperor, and has abeady 

invent,, i. 8» 4). QooduMB, with Quintilian, it a part of the intent 
of the word orator. In eo f ar •• tiie ontor is not a good mmn, ha 
is no orator. The orator gets his morality through study (zii. 2, 
1). The view of Arisieides and Quintilian is, of course, for in ad- 
yanoe of the preyailing view of the fifth century B. C, whsQ 
oratoiy was oonunonly held to be fully as often on the side xd 
wrong as on the side of right (for Plato's view, howeveri see the 
OorgioM and the PkadruOp and Quint., Iiut, or,, u, IS, TSff,), 
and, apparently, somewhat in advance of the view of Isocrates. 
Isocrates enumerates the benefits which oratoty has conferred 
on mankind; it has dvOised men and enaUed them to Ure in 
communities, it has established laws about the good and the 
bad, the just and the unjust, eto. {De antid., 259-267). But 
this is all the part of the (morally) good Matory; there mi|^ 
also, apparently, be a (morally) biid oratoiy. Isocrates seems 
not to haTe arrived at the point of declaring that the bad orator 
is no orator, thou^ this seems almost to be imi^ied by his point 
cxf view, llius, he says that ''frue and right and juat spensh is 
the reflection of a good and faithful soul" (266), but it is only 
the true and ri^t and just speech that has any worth for him. 
Isoorates's orator is a good man chiefly as a matter of policy, 
for it is seen that words supported by character cany more 
weight than words alone (286); but stUl the civilising effects of 
the study and practice of oratory on the orator's character are 
recognised (254). Aristotle's view is about that of Isocrates, 
except that Aristotle affirms that there may be bad orators as 
well as good orators. With him, the orator is considered with 
reference to his art, not with reference to his moral prindirfs 
(Rhet., i. 1, 14). Rhetoric Is a good which may be misused 
0. 1, 13). Its ends, however, are the eiqiedient, justice, and 
honor 0. 8, 5). In Theon the ethical effect is more definitely 
stated: ''it produces not only command over words, but a kind 
of good moral disposition" (see above). This disposition may 
be supposed to be produced in two ways: by the general human- 
ising effect of the study of literature, and by the habit engendered 
in the orator by constant dealing with noble and lumorable 
themes and with matters involving questions of justice, tern- 
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been given above.* ''Right education I consider to be, 
not the gracefukiess that resides in words and on the 
tongue, but a healthy disposition of an intelligent mind, 
and true opinions about the good and the bad, the noble 
and the base.'' This ideal, however, received its on- 
bodiment in the man who had been trained, morally, 
intellectually, and aesthetically, to use his powers in the 
interest of the state. Such a man was the orator. 
The orator was not the man of fluent tongue and grace- 
ful speech solely; nor was he the man of scientific 
attainments or technical knowledge; he was the man 
of broad learning and general culture, trained to see the 
distinctions of right and wrong, and to act with refer- 
ence to them in the service of his infKi^, or native dty. 
The teaching of the best educators of the day, men like 
Labanius and Themistius, was in full accord with tibe 
profession of Julian, just quoted. 

These, then, are some of the things that sophistry in 
ancient times prctfessed to do. Not always did it carry 
out its professions, and it led to excesses and abuses 
which were recognized, even in those days, by such men 

pcranoe, and the like. With HimeriiUy \6y^ iB the handmaid of 
4ptnf and earriet out her behesto (ee., xvi. 2). Libaniiu con- 
stantly leoogniBes the benefidal effeict of education on character 
(«. g., ep,f 192, 1048), and the aophiste in general reaUied that 
th^ were the guardians and educators of the morals, no less 
than of the intdleet, of their students; Herodes Attious was re- 
proved by another sophist for neglecting (as was chaiged) tbe 
conduct of his pupils (Philos., 579), whOe Julian says {ep,, 42) 
that the teaching of morals was a put of the sophist's profession. 
From the beginning of the Attic education to the dose of this 
Hellenistic education the moral development of the student 
always i^yed a leading part. 

>P. 126,n.2. See Jul., sp., 43, 422 A. 
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as Lucian and Themistius. Both Lucian and The- 
mistius, however, were 8q>hist4>redy and to both was 
opened up the rich inheritance of the race — the store- 
house of ancient thought — in the 'grammarian's' and 
the sophist's sdiool. 
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AeadiM^ aopbist, his talaiy. 
175 fi.: Deld an imperial 
dialr, 177: triek played on 
him by LibaiiiuB, 186 n.; 
left Antiodi in 361, 274 n.; 
aometimes taught till ni^t, 
279. 

Academic aohocd, foundation 
cif 27; in first three cen- 
turies A. D., 101, 102; after 
Diocletian, 106, 107, 171, 
199. 

i8m» 234 

Adrian of T^re, sophist, re- 
ceives appomtment, 91 ; as he 
went to and returned from 
his lectures, 134: took part 
in sports of his students, 
187; his eloquence, 236; 
eighteen when he went to 
study at Athens, 293 n.; 
affection of hia students for, 
300. 

^Rroriiafi, 172. 

^Ssehines, transplants the 
study of rhetoric to Rhodes, 
36; on educational l^gisla- 
tiooj 60, 60. 

Agathias, trans, from, on emi- 
gration of Neo-Platonio phi- 
UMcmhers, 127, 128. 

irftiw, 231 n. 

mKtiPTtT^lftf 36. 

iKpo8^$ai, 220 n., 348. 

iKp6a^i$, 220 Ik 

*AKpm/Uintt, 297, 306. 

A]aric,121. 

Albinus^ Lucius Postumlui, 62. 

dUsi r owyyfr i a, 164 n. 

Alexander, sophist^ 261^261. 
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Alerandw d Aphrodisias^ 102 
n., 138. 

Akonnder the Qreat, events 
following his death, 41, 42; 
one resttb of his death, 44; 
his regard for Athens, 46» 46. 

Alexawfer Sevcrua, 99. 

Alexandria, foundation of, 48; 
museum and libraries at, 49: 
seat of sdenttfio learning ana 
l^bilosophv in the second 
centuiy A. D., 95; attitude 
of Caraoalla toward the 
Peripatetic philosophers at, 
99; in the fourth century 
A. D., 115, 116, 124: in the 
third century A. D., 124; 
in the fifth century A. D., 
124; Neo-Platonism at, 126. 

Alexandrian period. SesMace- 
donian period. 

d/uKKa, 211 n., 266 n. 

Ammonius Saccas, 126. 

4^m^l, 179 n. 

dm^Mvif, 209. 

Anatolius, 142 n., 226 fi., 881 fi. 

Anpyra, 116 n., 124. 

Annona, 178. 

Antigonids, 42. 

Antioch, foundation of, 60, 284; 
library and museum at, 60; 
in the second and third cen- 
turies A.D., 96; in the 
fourth century A. D., 116, 
116: in the fifth century 
A. v., 124; teachers at, 1^ 
whom appointed, 140; nun»* 
ber of teachers at, 144-146; 
salaries of professors at, by 
whom paid; 172, 173, 17( 
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177; condition of the aopb- 
istB at, in the fourth oen- 
tiuy A. D., 191-194; displays 
at. no fee chaiged for, 2290; 
libaniua's first display at, 
261,262; school buifdinjgs at, 
267; the School of, 270-278; 
teaching at, generally con- 
fined to the morning, 278; 
an important city of the 
East, 283, 284; situation of, 
284; description of, 284-286; 
number of its innabitants, 
286; student life at, 319- 
327; libanius settles at, 337. 

Antaoohus IV, 46, 47. 

Antioohus the Great, 45, 50. 

Antioohus Orypos, 47. 

Antiochus Xlll, 50. 

Antoninus Pius, gives honors 
and salaries to philosophers 
and rfaetoridans, 86-91. 

Apamea, 140 n., 278. 

Aphthonius, 209. 

Apollonius of Rhodes, 49. 

Apa9tan$, 326 n. 

Applause, methods of, 252. 

Appointment to . professorial 
diairs, methods chL 134-142. 

Areopagus, Ck)urt of the, 63, 
66. 

Aristarchus, 49. 

Aristeides, sophist, eompared 
to Demosthenes, 95; writ- 
ings of, 95; not an extem- 
pore roeaker, 220 n., 224; 
Lis aucQences, 220 n., 250 n.; 
trans, from, on the inraira- 
tion of the sophists and the 
enthusiasm of the audiences 
at di^lays, 249. 250; on the 
relation of rhetoric and 
moral excellenoe, 349. 

Aristippus, 29. 

Aristophanes, the CUmd9 cited, 
17. 

Aristophanes of Byiantium, 49. 

Aristotle, on the subjects of 
education, 22; on good and 
bad oratoiy, 349 n. 



Arithmetic 24, 25, 197. 

Amim, H. v., his account of 
the course of the struggle 
between the rhetorical and 
the philosophical education, 
79 n. 

Asia Minor, condition of, in 
first oentuiy A. D., 69, 77, 
78. 

Asiatic oratory, 73 n., 76 ». 

Assistant teachers, 272. 

Astronomy, 25» 96. 

Atiilmn 164 

Athensum, established by Ha- 
drian, 85; the name, how 
used, 152 n.; the centre of 
university life at Rome, 267. 

Athens, education at, in tJbe 
fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C., 10-10; nused to a 
place wart in the imagina- 
tions m men, 44^ 48; atti- 
tude of BCacedoman princes 
and othms toward, in Mace- 
donian period, 44-48; in the 
third oentuiy B. (X. 51; in 
the second century B. C, 53; 
in the first century B. C, 
53-57; attitude of the state 
toward education in, in pre- 
Christian times, 58-63, 66; 
in the time of Domitian, 82; 
connection of Hadrian with, 
83-86; connection of He- 
rodes Attieus with. 86; Uni- 
verrit^r of, established by 
Antomnus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius, 86-94; Univer- 
sity of, from Marcus Aure- 
lius to Constantine, 97-106; 
in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies A. D., 122-124; in the 
second century A. D., 130- 
134; University of, relation 
of the proconsul of Greece 
to, 139, 140; number of 
teachers at, 142. 143; con- 
test for the headship of the 
school at, 153-158: visit of 
Hermogenes to, 195; die- 
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flays at, unoertain whether 
iees were ehaiged for^ 220; 
piotuiee of aeademio hfe at, 
in the aeoond oe&tury A. D., 
267-261; student life at, 
296-310^ 328^330; perhaps 
fell behind its lepotationy 
311, 337. 338; rusets of stu- 
dents at leaying, 331-333; Li- 
banius's feeling for, 337-339. 

Athletics, 266, 319. 

Audiences at displajrs, ehar- 
aoter of, 24^253. 

AudUoriumf audiiorwm Capi- 
toli, 162 n. 

Augustus, his attitude toward 
teachers, 79 n. 

Aurdian, emperor, 106, 124. 

Aurelius. BCarous, establishes 
the University of Athens, 
91-94. 

Autun, UniTBTsity of, 141 n., 
172. 

AxiochtUt trans, from, 19 n. 

Baechm, the, of Euripides, 47. 

Baotria, 47. 

Ball-playing, 266, 319. 

BaiMuets, 28, 133. 

Basil the Great, held that there 
was no anta^nism between 
pagan learning and Chris- 
tianity, 110. Ill; Oragoiy's 
account of his education, 
196, 197, 291; trans, of a 
letter to Libanius, 261; age 
as a student, 292; escaped 
haaing, 306; and Ghregoiy, 
frienaflJupof, 329; departure 
frcMn Athens, 332, 333. 

Baths, public, clsmios held in, 
267 n. 

Battles of student corps, 312- 
318, 320. 

Berytus, celebrated for its law 
s&od, 96, 116, 116, 124; 
age of students at, 293; 
oourse at, length of, 331 n. 

Board of electors, 136-138. 

pwKtvT'tptop at Antioeh, 267. 



Gnsar, Julius, his attitude 
toward teachers. 79 n. 

Ctesarea in Cappadocia, 124. 

Ctesarea in Palestine, 124, 
140 n., 146, 173. 

Callimachus, 49. 

Oapitd, the, at Ooostantino- 
pie, 149, 160, 266, 267 n. 

Capiiolium, the wora» 162 n. 

Garaoalla, 99, 168. 

Gassander, 46. 

Oatana, 63, 64. 

Cato, his ideal of the OTStor, 
349 n. 

Centumalus, Qnsus Fulvius, 
62. 

Chairs, of eloauence. endowed 
at Itome, 81; oi rhetoric, 
'srammar,' and philoso- 
phy, established at Athras 
and elsewhme, 87, 88. 91, 
92: the political chair at 
Athens, 87n., 94 n. ; the soph- 
ists' chair at Athens, 94 n.. 
142 n., 163; the educational 
ohair at Athens, 94 n., 142 n., 
220 n.; the chair at Rome, 
94 n.; other references to, 
142 n.; meUiods of appoint- 
ment to, in the second and 
third centuries, 134-138; 
methods of appointment 
to, after Diocletian, 138- 
142. 

Chalcis in Syria, 116 n., 172. 

Charondas, 63, 64. 

JWWT^, 296. 

Cboricius, p ro f e ss o r at Gasa, 
124^ trans, from, on Pro- 
copius, 210, 211; trans, 
from, introductions to 
themes, 239-242. 

Xop6t, 270, 274, 296. 

Christianity, ethical teaching 
of philosophical schools tak- 
en up by, 102; conflict of. 
with the flAcient religion and 
education, 10^129. 

Chrysanthius, philosopher, 237, 
248 fi. 
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CkaOf trans, f roiii| on Athena, 

66: on nstioultttkm. 290, 

231. 
daqueun, 263. 
Qmb, woras for, 206 n. 
Gaas dinnerB, 319. 
Cbans, dm of, 186-187, 

272 n.; where they were 

held, 266-200. 
Claee-room methods, 211 n. 
Oauditis, emperor, 80. 
CSAudiue Qoihieiu, emperor, 

106. 
Comedy, studied in the schools 

in second century B. C, 22. 
Commodus, 98. 166. 
Ocmslantine the Great, 106, 

108. 
Constantinople, founded by 

Constantine, 108; celebrated 

for its schools of law and 

fhOosoplqr, 116, 110, 126; 
Fniverrity of, put on a new 
basis bv Theodosius II, 124, 
148-161; number of teach- 
tn at. 143-146; the Capitol 
the University building at, 
149, 160, 162 n., 266, 2^ n.; 
Libanius's experiences at, 
160 fi., 333, 334; Libanius's 
salary at, 173-177; The- 
mistius professor at, 178: 
uncertain whether fees could 
be taken by professors at^ 
179: Themistius the head 
of the School of, 278. 

Constantius, emperor, his atti- 
tude toward the ancient edu- 
cation, 112, 113, 116 n. 

Constantius Chlorus, 172. 

'Construction,' 204, 209, 210. 

Contesto of sophists, 218, 266, 
2 67. ^ 

CofilfOMrtics, 224 fi. 

Corinth, destruction of, 63: 
seat of the proconsul of 
Aehaia, 139, 314. 

Corps, student, 296-^04, 812- 

Cos,W. 



Cooncils, eonneetkm of rhetoric 
and, 78 n., 119; their power 
of a^xrinting and assicning 
salaries to p rof essor s , ift n., 
139-141, 172-177. Sm Mo- 
nidpalitaes. 

Cratlppus, 63. 

Crete, constitution of, 63. 

Qmicism, 26 n.. 100 n. 

C^eus, 116 n., 140 n. 

Damianus, sophist, 181, 182. 

Dandng, 228» 229. 

Dwj^ie, grove near Antiodip 

Daphne-Apollo legend, brielii 

of, 209, 2ia 
Defection of students, 326, 826. 
Deliberative oratory, 76, 76. 
Delivery ol the sophists, 233- 

237. 
Delphi, hiseription at, about 

Attains. 66; Made sent to 

Julian nom, 116. 
Demetrius of Fhalerum, 46, 49. 
Demetrius Polioraetes, 46, 46. 
Demonaz, j^iilosopher, 263 n. 
IW^iM^, 173 n. 

Denarius, the, 172 n., 184, 186. 
'Description/ the, 7, 204, 208. 
Dezippus, sehoohnan and his* 

tonan,106. 
aMia^XM of the phikMophieBl 

schools, 102. 
MXitUj 220 n., 228. 
<iMMMl, 220 !»., 224 n. 
Dio CbImIus, trans, from, on 

the estaUishment of the 

University of Athens, 98. 
Dio Chrysostom, 82, 83, 96. 
Dioeletian, his accession, 106; 

and Maximian, edicts, 166b 

167; his maxiinum snla ol 

jprices, 184, 186. 
Diodorus Sieuhis, tians. Iram, 

6ti. 
Diogeneion, the, 88» 188. 
Dionysius, sophist, 216, 266. 
Dionysius of Halieainassiiib 

tnns.frini,21 n. 
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Dfephaiiiui^ ti?phtif^ 
pelei for ehalr ai rfaelorieb 
154,298; LibudiM attMboi 
UflDielf to, 2ML a(H 11.. 311; 
hounded from Atheoi, 813 n. 

Dinlayi, held by aonhiito ol 
tbfb flni MDliny A. D., 72 
«.; of judidal aiid delilMff»- 
ti^e themes, introduoed into 
the eophietieel aefaool^ 74, 
76, 220 ti.; given by ■ludBiita, 
211 II.; time of year when 
|iTen,218; senemHy puhlie^ 
219; genenDy free, 220; an 
inteipal^Mrt of the aoii^'a 
eomee, Z21, 222: introdueed 
by aliort epeoe h, 223; the 
inain epeeeh, of Tarioua 
223,224; epeeeh pre* 
or given extempore 
—n^ 225: theme, how ae- 
leetod, 225, 226; power of 
aophiatato graap the nature 
of a theme, 226; 227: earn- 
plea of themea, 227. 228; 
oramatie diaraeter 0^228- 
230; action of the aojmiat in, 
230-232; Toiee, langua^ 
and deiiveiy of the aophiat 
in, 233-237, 245, 246; earn- 
plea of introduetiona, and 
paeeagee from themea, 288- 
245; deeeriptiona of the 
Tff^Tiufi^ of oertain aophiata 
in, 246-248; enthuaiaam at, 
248-253; involved atnin, 
240 n.; pecmie floeked to 
hear, 260, 251; mramplea of, 
255-262; in what buikiinga 
held, 267 ti.; we cannot 
iudge of , ari^ 345. 

DUpomHo, 211. 

Doetorate, 303 fi. 

DomitiaiL82. 

Domnto. lawyer, 276. 

Diamatie ehariMter ol di^ 
playa, 228-230. 

Dnwmg, 22. 

DrinkiniHxmt^ 310. 

Mi«#Mf , 271 ti. 



Educated man, laoentea^ 
ideal of, 83 n. 

Education, Greek, waa eontin- 
uoua, 9; at Athena in the 
fifth and fourth centuriea 
B. C, 10-40; and the atote, 
58-67; coat of, 183, 331; the 
eophiatical, 195-217; the 
ideal of the aophiatical, 360, 
351. 

79fi.,198fi. 

4rfMhm yaittfa, 198 ii. 

Elementaiy inatructioo at Ath- 
ena, 10-13, 18-23. 

Ehemio, 211. 

Eluaa, 172. 

Encomia, 264 n. 

Encydopsdiaa, 7. 

Enthuaiaam at di^Oaya, 248- 
253. 

hnrnikUif hrirgy^Kfim^ 271 n. 

IveryAXtr^ai, 271 n. 

hnkwayvQwoA^ 211 n. 

E^ihebi, Ccrfleee of the, 26, 35- 
40. 

Ephesua, 77 n., 95. 

E^ileurean aobool, foundation 
of, 29; and Hadrian, 84, 85. 

E^curua, f ounda the Epicu- 
rean aobool, 29; apparent^ 
the flrrt man to uae the wora 
•opkUi in a pure^ technical 
aenae,75fi. 

Epideictic, oratonr, taught by 
laocmtee, 32, 71; oratoiy, 
|dven a wider dgnifioance by 
the introduction of Judicial 
and deliberative themea, 74, 
75, 220n.: apeeehea, chamo- 
ter of, 264 364. 

hrOt^nM. ^SaeDindaya. 

f ^H^, 35. 

E^gianiua, aophiat, 154, 296, 

Epiatle, the imaginary, 7. 
E^iatle-writinftSlln. 
Bpit^ih, tnna. of » 56. 
Eiatoathenea. 49. 
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EudMBon, 172, 374. 

EitmeDitis, wpointed piofi 

at Autun oy the emperor, 

141 n.; offen aaUiy for ree- 
toretion of iinivenity build- 
ing, 163 n.; hie saluy, 172. 

Eun^UBp biopepher, 107; 
diseuenon of peaeege in, 

142 n.; trene. from, on eon- 
teet f or ehair at Athem, l£a- 
168; of himielf, at eiztoen, 
214; on Libanim's dedama- 
tionB, 203: on eharaeter- 
ittioe of libaniue, 206, 206; 
trans, from, on Eustathiua 
and Chiysanthius, 237; trane. 
from, on Pronreeius, 247; 
taught in the morning, took 
lenona in the af ternocm, 
279, 203 n.; important 
eouroe of inf onnation, 283 n. ; 
truifl. from, on Nymphidi- 
anus, 291 n.; age at whidi 
he went to Athcaaa to study, 
298 n.; escaped full initiar 
toiy rites, 306, 306; trans, 
from, account of his arrival 
at Athens, 306, 307 : his de- 
scription of the sophist Juli- 
an's house, 308, 309; his de- 
scription of labanius's meth- 
od of study, 311, 312; trans, 
from, the case of Apsines and 
Julian, 316-318; remained 
five years at college, 331. 

Euphorion of Ghalcis, 60. 

Eusebius, sophist, 170. 

EustathiuB, 237. 

Examinations, for the Ephebic 
Ck>Uege, 38; for philosoi>hi- 
eal and sophistical chairs, 
136, 147 n., 163; for a soph- 
ist's class, 297 n. 

ExcuaaHo, 164 n. 

Expenses of students, 831. 

Extempore speaking, 224-227, 
343. 

'Fable,' method of treatment 
of, 207-210. 



Fkiewell epeeches, 238» 263, 

266. 
Fees, taken in the philosophi- 

Ml schools, 29; otlsocrates, 

82; of the sophists^ 179- 

184, 187-189. 
Fielding, Heniy, Tarn Jcmm 

quoted, 171 fi. 
FIsouB, the, 172. 
Flamininus, Titus Quinetius, 

46,62. 
Friendships made at oollege, 

329,3307 

Gasa, 112 n., 124, 278. 

Qellius, Aulus, on student life 
at Athens, 132. 133. 

Geograpl^, 26, 96, 197. 

Qeometiy, 24, 197. 

Gesticulation of the sophists, 
230-232. 

G<»gias, 6n. 

Goths, the, 104, 121. 

Gown, academic, 301-303. 

Grades in education, 18, 19, 64. 

Graduate professional schools, 
120 fi. 

Grammar, meaning of the 
word, as used by the Alexan- 
drians; 20; the study of , pro- 
moted by the fif th-oentuiy 
sc^hists, 20, 21: method of 
learning in the time of 
Dionysius of Halicamassus. 
21 n.; Greek, foundations of 
syntax laid, 96. 

'Grammar,' chairs of, 88, 
143-146; character of Uie 
course in, 23. 24. 201, 202. 

'Grammarians,' their course 
of stud7, 23, 24, 201, 202; 
immunities of, 81, 87-;90^ 
166-170; officially appoint- 
ed, 88, 134 n.. 143^146; hon- 
ored with title, 160; salaries 
of. 172, 178; in Libanius's 
school, 271; at Antioch, 
276. 

ypofi^arwrit, 11, 18, 21, 23, 
24,26. 
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Greeoe» anoient, extant of» 1, 
2; claimed as an appanuBge 
b]r Maoedonian kingSp ^; 
raised to a place i^Mut in the 
imaginations of men, 44« 
48: attitude of Macedonian 
pruioes and others toward, 
in Macedonian period, 44- 
48; in the third century 
B. C, 61, 62: in Uie second 
century B.C., 63; in the 
first century B.C., 68-67; 
attitude of the state toward 
eduoaticm in, in pre-Chris- 
tian timeS|, 68-67; condition 
of, in the nrst century B. C, 
68-70; attitude of the em- 
nscors toward, 80-94, 97- 
99; plundered by the Her- 
uli, 106; overrun by the 
Qoths, 121; decrease of the 
politiosl and commercial im- 
portance of, 180. 

Greek language, bond of 
union between diverse races, 
8,4. 

Greek literature, study of, in 
Alexandrian timesi 48; of 
the first century A. D., 
6811. 

Greeks, a people of speakers, 
6, 843; sense of {iroportion 

a^y devdoped in, 6; in- 
erant at times, but intd- 
leotually curious, 17. 

Gregory Nasiansene, held that 
there was no real antagonism 
between pagan learning and 
Christian belief, 110, 111; 
his account of Basils ed- 
ucation, 196, 197, 291; age 
as a student. 292; trans, 
from, on the ikasing of stu- 
dentsL 299-301; and Basfl. 
friendship of, 329; remained 
from ten to twelve years at 
ool]ege,331; trans, nom, de- 
scription of Basil's dmaiture 
from Athens, 832, 833. 

GymnasttCy 10. 



TT«iii<A.n big TT^Ifntf m ^ g8; 

his relation to Greece, 83, 
84; and the Epicurean 
school,. 84, 86; establidies 
the Athensum at Bome, 
86. 

Hand-books, 213, 227. 

Harpocration, sophist, 274. 

Easing, 296-307. 

Hellemsm, meaning of, 2; In 
what it consiste^43, 44. 

Hephastion and FitMBresius, 
inendship of, 164, 329, 330. 

Heradeides, sophist, 309, 310, 
312,34111. 

Hermogenes, proconsul of 
Achaia, 196, 196. 

Hermogenes of Tarsus, rheto- 
rician, 96, 248 n. 

Herodes Atticus, his attitude 
toward Athens, 86; put at 
the head of the philosophical 
department at Athen^ 93, 
134; entertains studfents, 
133; death of, 136; said to 
have held a chair at Athens, 
142 n.; and Soopelian, 180, 
181; and Phnacer, 226; his 
theme of the Athenians in 
Sicily, 243; age at death, 
248 n.; and Polemo, 266; 
and Alexander, 269-261. 

Heruli, the, overrun Greece, 
104. 

'Higher learning,' 14. 

Himerius, important sophist 
at Athens in the fourth cen- 
tury, 107; on the life and 
education of Hermogenes, 
196. 196; trans, from, in- 
troduction to a theme, 238, 
239; age at deivtiL 248 n.; 
his frankness to his audi- 
ences, 264; his introductory 
addresses, 266, 266; severdy 
handled by his students, 313. 
314; opposed to coiporal 
punishment, 324 n.; his view 
of the relation of oratory and 
virtue, 849 n. 
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WimodtomnB, aopUst, 257- 

HoUdayB, 218 n., 27»-281. 
Horace, quoted, 00, 131. 
Hypatia, 125. 

lamblidius, 125. 

Ideal of eduoatioDy IsoerateB^a, 
33 n., 349 n.; aojMMctl, 
350,351. 

Imitation, 342. 

immunUtu, 164 n. 

ImmunitieB, muted by Ves- 
pasian, 81, 164, 165; granted 
by Antoninua Pius, 86-91; 
further grants of, 98, 165: 
fell into abeyanoe in seeond 
half of the third oentuiy, 
105; restored in the fourth 
century, 106, 107; of philos- 
ophers, 166, 167; basis on 
wnich they were granted, 
167-169; attempts to de- 
priTB teaehen of, 169, 170. 

Impmonation, 217, 224, 228, 

Impressing of students, 299, 
300. 

Initiation of students, 296-307. 

Inspiration of the sophists, 
248,249. 

InvenHo, 211. 

Isaeus, sophist, 225 n., 248 n. 

Isoerates, his view os music, 
grammar, etc., 22 n., 33; and 
fis school, 31-35^; length 
of his course, 32, 331 n.: 
his fees, 32, 183 n.; his ideal 
of the educated man, 33 n., 
349 n.; said to have held a 
chair at Athens, 142 n. 

Isthmian games, 52, 53. 

John Chiysostom, 121, 198, 

277. 
Jovian, emperor, 116 n. 
Judicial oratonr, 75, 76. 
Julia Domna, 98, 168. 
Julian, emperor, trans, from, 

letter on the pagan teach- 



ing, 110 n.; accession of, 
114; death of, 114; oracle 
sent to, from Delphi, 115: 
his education, 198, 199; and 
Libanius, 219 n.; his age as 
a student. 292. 

Julian, sopnist. 107; ccmteat 
for chair at nis death, 153; 
drew men from all quarters, 
163 n., 341 n.; Eunapius's 
description of ms house, 308, 
309; the case with Apsines, 
316-^18. 

Justinian, emperor, rescript 
of, suppressuur schools of 
philosopny, 126; put an end 
to basing at ConstantiiMiple 
and Berytus, 313 n. 

IMTtt#MVly, 2UV. 

KXflfMpioiL the, 211 ft. 
mpv^sSbff, 270, 296. 
n^fngritf 37. 
nyxTM^, 23. 

Lagids, the, 42. 

yoKid, 223 n. 

Tianpiage of the sophists, 233- 

Lath^ increase of, at the 6x« 
pense of Greek, 120, 121, 
191; chairs of, 143, 145, 146, 
149; teachers of, at Antt- 
odi,272. 

Law, teachers of, their privi- 
leges, 90 n.; schools of, at 
Constantinople and Beiytus. 
116, 124, 126. 149; usuiped 
the place of Greek, 119-121, 
191; students of, took pre- 
liminary course in sophistry, 
120 n.; chairs of, in various 
cities, 145, 146; teacher of, 
honored with title, 150. 

Lecture-rooms, 267 n. 

Libanius, distinguished soph- 
ist, 107; trans, from, on 
Constantinople, 108: his at- 
titude toward the Christian 
religion, 112-118; trans. 
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from, on OoDftantluB, 112, 
113; feelingg of, at the a ece o 
rion and t& death of Julian, 
114,116; trans, fom, on the 
monka aiid demr, 117, 118: 
tnuifl. from, on we dedine of 
■ophiatiT, 119-121; hia re- 
mark that he woukl wiah to 
bequeath hia school to John 
Chrjrioatom, 121; receives 
an i^f^wintment at Athens, 
199 n., 142 n.; called to 
Athens, 140 n.; to E^srpt, 
140 n.; toNioomedia, iSfi.; 
horn he was transferred from 
Constantinople to Antioeh, 
141. 142; trans, from, on acts 
of oiapuntled sophists, 168» 
160; nis account of what 
hapbened after hia return to 
teaening alter a sickness, 
169, 100; his experiences at 
Constantinople, 100 n.; his 
experience m the matter of 
his salaiy when he removed 
to Antiooh, 176-177; when 
he first received a salary at 
Antiodi, 170, 177, 207 n.; 
his fees, 183 »., 187, 188; 
sise of his daases, 186, 180; 
tians. from, on poor condi- 
tion of teadiers at Antiodi, 
191, 192: trans, from, on 
the eonoition of the four 
ihetort, 192-194: showed 
ignorance of tecnnJcal de» 
tails in his declamations, 
203; Eunapius's description 
of eharaeteristics of, 206, 
200; trans, from, introduc- 
tion to a theme, 217; age at 
death, 248 n.; trans, mm, 
his first display at Antiodi, 
201,202; buUJUngs in which 
he tMuriit at Antioeh. 207- 
209, 2^ n.; his school, 270- 
273; head of the School of 
Antioeh, 276-278: some- 
times twight the wnole day, 
279; his worin ridi in in- 



formation on many subjects. 
283: birthplace, date of 
birth, and date of death, 
283: his description of An- 
tioeh, 286, 280; b^hoodof, 
at Antiodi, 287-202; on 
Athens, 291 n., 337-^; de- 
parts for Athens, 292-296; 
nis age as a student, 292; ar- 
rival at Athens, 303, 304; 
undergoes the initiatory 
rites, 306; his (^nion of 
his teadiers, 310; devotes 
himself to the study of 
the andents, 311; Euna- 
pius's description of his 
method of study, 311, 312; 
takes no part in the student 
battles, 314, 316; trans, 
from, on the indignities he 
suffers from his students^ 
820-323: trans, from, his 
reason for not erpdling his 
students, 323, 324; his use 
of the strap and the rod, 
324; induces the teaehen to 
make a oontraot to prevent 
opodotis, 320; his students 
toss apedagogue in a blan- 
ket, 32?; his lue in Greece as 
a student, 328; makes friends 
at Athens, 329; his 'chum,' 
330; his dmarture from 
Athens, 330-^; returns to 
Attwns, 334, 336; retumsto 
Constantinople and sets up 
a school there, 336; settles 
at Antiodi, 330, 337; his 
feeling for Athens in later 
Tears, 337-339; when at 
Nicomedia, drew men from 
all quarters, 341 %. 

libranes, at Alexandria, 49, 
60, 124; at Antioeh. 60. 

Literatun^ Greek, study of, in 
Alexanmrian times, 48; of 
the first century A. D., 08 n. 

Lodge, H. C, quoted, 4 n. 

LoUumus, sophist. 87, 188» 
244. 
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Longfaiui, tnnt. from, 101; 
" a Uving Hbranr and a walk- 
ing muBeum," 344 n. 

Lowell, J. R.. (quoted, 187 n. 

Lueian, aopnut, 96; trans. 
from| on Athens, 131, 132; 
his aescription of a contest 
for appointment to a philo- 
sc^hical chair, 136, 136; 
trans, from, on representa- 
tion. 228, 229 : trans, from, 
on UemanaXf 253 n. 

Lyeon, 28, 30. 

Macedonian period, the. 41-^7. 

Macedonian princes, tneir at- 
titude toward Greece, 44- 
47. 

Mieniana. the, at Trdves, 267 n. 

Malalas, historian^ 286 n. 

Marcus of Bysantium, sophist, 
256,257. 

MarseiUes, 70. 

Mathematics, 96, 197. See 
Geometiy, Arithmetic. 

Medicine^ in the first three 
centuries A. D., 96; in the 
fourth century A. D., 116; 
students in, took preliminary 
comrse in sophistry, 120 fi. 

Megistias, sophut, 257-259. 

ftiMni, meamng, 220 n.. 224. 

Memorv, the training or, in the 
sophist's course^ 214, 215. 

Menander, rhetoncian, 220 »., 
263. 

tt€r'iXKow, 211 fi. 

fMr^pdtrrmrts, 326 n. 

fu^Mty 179 n. 

Monroe, Paul, quoted, 12 fi. 

Morality, result of the sophis- 
tical traininjSp 349-351. 

Municipal chaurs. iSes Political 
chair. Chairs. 

Municipalities, of Asia, in the 
first and second centuries 
A. D., 77, 78; salaries i)aid 
by, 87; allowed to grant im- 
munities to teachera, 89, 90; 
sometimes tried to with- 



draw privUegOB, 169, 170; 
extent to wmch th^ paid 
salaries of teachers in the 
fourth century, 172-177. 

Museum, at Alexandria, 49, 
86, 152 n.; at Antioch, 50, 
152 n., 267 n. 

Music, in fifth century Athenian 
education, 10-12; change in 
point of view toward, 23. 

fOSet, 207-210. 

Neo-Platonic philosophy, 125- 
129. 

Neo-Platonic school at Ath- 
ens, 126, 139 n. 

Nero, 80, 81. 

Nerva, S2. 

Nicsm, 50, 146. 

Nicetes, sophist, 77, 163 n. 

Nicknames, 310 n. 

Nicomedia, foundation of, 50; 
seat of sophistry, 115, 116, 
124, 146; Libanius at» 140 n., 
160 n., 267 n., 341 n. 

Niooetratus, 134 fk 

Nigrinus, 131. 

Note-taking, 211 n. 

Novel, the, 7. 

(^lympiodorus, a summary 
from, trans, of, 301-303. 

Olympius, sophist, 272, 276 n. 

6tuKUi, 220 fi. 

drXo/idxof, 36. 

Orator, the word, 271 n. 

Orator, the embodiment of the 
ideal oi education, 351. 

Oratory, as taught by Isoc- 
rates, 32; course of, from 
the fifth centurv B. C. to the 
first coituiy A. D., 71-79. 
See Sophistry, Rhetoric. 

rtuSevTuAf 0p69ot, .142 n., 220 n. 
raidorpi^iyff, 36. 
Pan-Hdlenia, the, 83. 
Parthia, 47. 

Paulus, Lucius iEmilius, 52. 
Pay. iSes Salaries, Fees. 
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Mid thflir waidt 
to the hi|^ bidder, 187 n.; 
induced tbeir wards to trana- 
fer their allegiance, 320 n.; 
toosed in a blanket^ 327; 
held in eateem, 327 n. 

Pella,50. 

Perpamum, 42, 50, 05. 

Peripatetic school, foundaticm 
cL 28; long maintained it- 
BCif ,101; after Diool6tian,109. 

Iltpl I^Mff , trans, from, 235, 230. 

Personality. 10» 248, 341, 342. 

Pertinax, 08 n. 

Philager. sophist, 220, 824 n. 

Philip V of Macedon, 51-^53. 

Philiscus of Eordsay sophist, 
08, 00, 108, 100. 

Philodemus, 72 n. 

Philosophers, muted inmiu- 
nitiee bv Vespasian, 81; 
granted nonon and salaries 
by Antoninus Pius, 80-01; 
method of appointment to 
ehairs of, 03, 134-130: quali- 
fications required oi, 130- 
138; number of, at Constan- 
tinople, 144, 140; immuni- 
ties of. 105-107; salaries of, 
171; nave recourse to the 
law to collect their debts, 
188, 180; feeUng that they 
should be indifferent to pay, 
180-101; at Antioch, 275; 
their gown^ 301; sometimes 
called sophists. 301 n. 

Philosophical sonools, founda- 
tion of, 20-20, 40; internal 
management of, 30; com- 
pared with Isocrates's school, 
82L83; at Rhodes, 50; in the 
third century B.C., 52; in 
the first century B.C., 54; 
attitude of Hadrian toward, 
84, 85; endowed by Marcus 
Aurelius, 02-04; in the first 
three centuries A. D., 100- 
102; after Diodetian, 107, 
138, 100. ^Sss Aoademic 
nfihooli etc 



Philosophy, legislation affect- 
ing, m i»e-Christian times, 
02; decrease in importance 
of, in the second and follow- 
ing centuries A. D.. 100- 
102, 107; the Neo-Platonic, 
12&-120; as taught in the 
first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, 107-200; in what 
part of the course studied, 
201. 

Philostratus, biographer, 05, 
00; InB Life of ApiOUmiw of 
Tyana, 08; trans, from, on a 
family in thriving circum- 
stances, 103; onthememoiy, 
215; on Polemo's manner, 
231; on Adrian, 230, 300; 
on Scopelian, 247; on the 
age of sophists, 248 ».; 
scenes at displays, 257-201. 

Photius, his trans, of a sum- 
mary from Olympiodorus, 
301-303. 

Physicians, granted unmuni- 
ties by Vespasian, 81; 
granted immumties by An- 
toninus Pius, 87-00; earty, 
treated as benefactors, 87; 

g*ven salaries by Septimius 
»verus, 00; under Con- 
■tantine, 100, 107; granted 
Immunities by Comznodus, 
105; basis on which th^ 
were granted immunity, 107. 

Plato, trans, from the Proiag' 
oraa, 12 n.; the Plrotagora$ 
dted, 15-17; the Theagie 
cited, 10; founds the Aca- 
demic school, 27; trans, from, 
on educational laws, 50, 
01. 

Plotinus, 125. 

Plutarch, trans, from, on capt- 
ure of Athens by Bulla, o4; 
Ninth Qvmposiac, 133. 

Plutarch, Neo-Platonist, 125. 

Poets, 81, 23i 235. 

Pokmo, sophist, a speech of, 
pressrvec^ 85; his distino- 
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tkm at SmTrna, 163; and 
Hefodes. 181, 266; aneo- 
dotoa dL 216. 219 n., 264; 
•pmi|^ nam nia aeat while 
■peaking, 231; hia voioe, 
233; and Dionyaius, 266; 
and Mareoa, 266, 267. 

PdUtioal chair, 87 »., 94 n. 

PolybiuB, trana. from, on atate 
of Greece, 61: trana. from, 
on the ]Aiodian education, 
66; on the Roman edtiea- 
tlon, 66. 

Po^yauiffcia, 844. 

Foljriperchon, 46. 

Poiphyry, 126. 

Primanr inatruelioa at Atli- 
ena, 10-13. lg-23. 

Priaeua, pbiloaoidier, 122, 
248 fk 

Privat-Docenten, 147. 

Private teachers. 14(^148. 

Pionrenua, aophiat, 107; aaid 
to have been a Christian, 
111; competes for the chair 
at Athena, 163; his personal 
appearance, 247; his aoe at 
death. 248 n.; and HeplUM- 
tion. friendship of, 329, 330. 

wpotLyiw, 223 n., 231 n. 

Produs, philosopher, 126. 

Produs, sophist, 132, 182, 
324 fi. 

Procopitis, 124. 210, 211. 

Professional acbools, graduate, 
120 n. 

Professor, those who were en- 
titled to the Bame, 148; 
worda used for, 271 n., 
277 n., 296 fi. 

Professors, honored with title, 
160. <Se« Sophists, etc. 

rpoXaXii, 223 n. 

wpSKrfvty 223 n. 

PrommHaHo, 211 fi. 

Up9W9fnrTU^, 238. 

•"po^rdTiff , 296. 

Ftolemaion, the, 88. 

Ptolemies, the, 42. 

Ptolemy rhiladelphus, 49. 



Ptolemy Soter. 49. 
Punishment of students, 323- 
326. 

Quintilian, mx)inted to diair 
at Rome, 81; his ideal of 
the orator, 349 fi. 

Reading, 26. 

Recitation bufldinn, 267 n. 

'Refutotion,' 204,lS09, 210. 

Representation, 228-230. 

Rhetoric, Isocrates's school of, 
31-36, 40; schools of, at 
Rhodes, 60; kfpalatioa af- 
fecting, in pre-Christian 
timea, 62; taugnt at Athens 
horn the time of Isocrates 
down, 74^ connection of lo- 
cal councils and, 78 n., 119; 
chairs of, at Rome. 81; chain 
of, at Athens, 87, 91; the 
study of, cultivated in the 
first two centuries A. D., 
96; and philosophy, the two 
great departments of in- 
struction, 197, 198. 8m 
Sophistry, Oratory. 

Rhetoricians. iSse Sophistic 
RhetoiB. 

Rhetors, mentioned by Strabo, 
73; granted immunities by 
Vespasian, 81; granted hon- 
oiB and salaries by Antoni- 
nus Pius, 86-91; (granted 
salaries by Septimius Se- 
verus, 99; the four, in Li- 
banius's school. 192-194, 267 
n., 270, 271; tne word, how 
used, 271 n. 

Rhodes, ^Ischines transplants 
the study of oratoiy to, 36; 
schools of rhetoric and phi- 
losophy at, 60; a resort of the 
Romans, 66, 66; public edu- 
cation at, 66. 

Rifffmit^ft^ their diplomatic rdi^ 
tiona with Greece, 46, 52, 63; 
resort to Greece, 66, 66, 70; 
their attitude towaid mil- 
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nidpftlitieB, 77. 78; their aj^ 
pimatkm of aoquenoe, 29o. 
Rome, Univeni^ of, 81. 86, 
94 n., 267; age of stuoenta 
at»292; leignilationa with le- 
fffod to atudenta at, 313 n. 

SalariflB, of teaohen, at Teoe, 
64; at Delphi, 66; at 
RhodeB,66; granted by Vea- 
paflian, 81; granted by An- 
tomnufPiiu. 86-80; mated 
by Marcus Aurelius, 111, 92; 
granted by Septimiua 8e- 
Tenis, 99: fell into abeyance 
in second half of the third 
century, 106; restored by 
Oonstantine, 106; sise, 171, 
172; by whom paid in the 
fourth century, 172-177; 
paid in kind, 178, 179; 
words for, 178 n.; often dif- 
ficult to cdlect, 191, 192. 

Scfaolarch, 27, 30. 

School of Antioch, 270-278. 

School buildings, 266-260. 

Schools, philosophical. See 
Philosopnieal schools, Aca- 
demic school, etc. 

Scopelian, sophist, and Hero- 
des Atticus, 180; his fees, 
182; his manner when speak- 
ing, 231, 247. 

Seeondaiy instruction, 18, 19, 
23-26. 

Secundus, sophist, 243, 244. 

Seleucids, the, 42. 

Seleucus,60. 

Septimius SeTcrus, 98. 

Severi the 97-99. 

Short-iiancl-writing, 121, 191. 

Socrates, his influence on edu- 
cation, 16, 18. 

SoU,60. 

Sapkielf the name, 76. 

8<mhistical chair, the, 94 fi., 
142 n., 163. 

Sophistiy, a protest against 
narbansm, 4 n., 346; the 
word, 6; its rise and spread. 



and its influence, 6; its 
senoe, 6; its influence 
Greek letters, 6-9; Isocr** 
tes's statement of what it 
does for a man, 33 n.j trsin- 
ing in, a preparation for 
ttfe, 73. 76, 78 n., 346-362: 
rise 01, in the first and 
second centuries A. D., 70- 
79; chairs of, established in 
the second centuiy A. D., 
86-94; the fourth centuiy, 
second flourishing period of, 
107; decline of, T16-122; in 
the fifth centuiy, 124; and 
philosoplqr, the two great 
dmrtments of instruction, 
19/, 198; the overrating of, 
200,201; how in flenenlthe 
teaching of it differed from 
the teaching of 'grammar/ 
202; what it was and how It 
was tauidit, 202-217; the 
training m the schools of, 
modem judgments of it, 344, 
847; what itdid and what it 
did not profess to do, 346- 
847; the means by which it 
sought to accomplish its 
purpose, 347-362. 
Sophists, of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., 13-18, 31: 
connection of the eaiiier and 
the later, 71-79; of the first 
century B. C, as pictured bv 
Philodemus, 72 n.^ their 
number, 14^146; jealousjr 
among, 162-161; their posi- 
tion in society, 162-164; 
their immunity from bur- 
dens, 164-170; their fees, 
179-184, 187, 188; their mo- 
fession profitable, 184: their 
fees as affected bjr Diocle- 
tian's scale of pnces. 184, 
186; sise of their einsses. 



186-187; sometimes 
sorted to the law to recover 
their debts, 188. 189; de- 
terioratioa of their oondi- 
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ticm toward the dose of the 
fourth eentury, 191; aome- 
times difl&cult for them to 
ooUeot their aalaries, 191, 
192; their teaching. 196- 
217; the dii^lavs of, 218- 
262: their haumtineBB and 
▼anity. 232» 2Sl: the ad- 
vanoea am to whieh many 
of them Eved, 248 n.; pro- 
feasional honeety of, 256- 
267; their oontesta, 266, 
267; Court orators^ 262; 
vanetiee of their epideietie 
apeeohes, 263, 264; b^gan 
oouiae with introductorr 
addreas. and ended it with 
farewell speeeh, 266, 266; 
where they held their HniwnB, 
266-269; 'chorus' of, 270, 
274; their gown, 301--d03; 
stood as fathers to their 
students, 307, 308, 341. 

Sophocles, son of Amphidel- 
dee, 62. 

cw^fiowtffral, 37. 

Soterus, 134 %. 

Sparta, constitution of, 63. 

Spencer, Herbert, quoted, 22 n. 

SpeusippuB, 27. 29. 

Spoken word, the, 6, 26, 343. 

tfyov3ijL 220 n. 

Spreads, 306, 319. 

rrdtf'if , 226 n. 

State, education and the, 58- 
67. 

Stoic sdiool, foundation of, 28, 

Strabo, on Maiseilles and Tar- 
sus, 70; rheton mentioned 
by, 73. 

^Tparirt^ 87. 

Sw\»9, 66, 76 n. 
Straton, 28. 
Students, gave displays, 21 1 n. ; 

took notes of lectures, 211 n. ; 

questioned teachers, 211 n.; 

age of, 292, 293; their corps, 

296-304; words for, 296 n.; 

the impressing and basing of, 



296-^307; their gown, 301- 
303; stood as sou to their 
teachers, 307, 306, 341; bat- 
tles of their nval corps, 312- 
318,320; their amusements, 
319, 320; their eonduoi at 
the lectures, 320-^324; pun- 
ishment of, 324, 326; deleo- 
tion of, 326, 326; toes a 
oedagoffue in a blaoket, 
827; nriendships among, 
829, 330: mmaeB of, 331; 
rmets of , at {saving Athens, 
^,333. 

Style, the study of. for its own 
sake, 6: the stuoy of, in the 
sopmst^s school, 208, 209; 
literaiy, of the scmhisto, 246, 
246. 

Sttosortep, 224 fk 

Suocessors, the, of Alexander, 
42, 43, 46^7; of the phik>- 
sophiod schools, 102. 

Sulla, 63, 64. 

wv/ifiovXnrmif 220 n., 224 ti. 

trvpovrk, 220 n. 

Sijrnesius, trans, firom, on 
Athens, 122-124; on envy 
among teachers, 162 n. 

fliyrianus, 126. 

Tsrsus, 60, 70. 96, 116 n. 

Titian, on salaries of phUoso- 
phers, 87 n. 

Taurus, philosopher, 133, 
211 n. 

Taxes, immunity frmn, 86, 
164-167. 

T^ms text-books, 72 n. 

r^iny, 69 n. 

Teles, trans, frcm, 19 fi. 

Teos, 61, 64. 

Theagenes, 181 ii. 

Theatres for displavs, 267 n. 

Themes, set in the schools, 
206, 216-217; the pio- 
pounding of, 226, 226; the 
power of the sophists to 
nasp the essential point of, 
226| 227; samples d those 



